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On balance, therefore, the increase in job seekers by the first 
of the new year can hardly be said to reflect a general decline in the economy. 
It is usual for unemployment to increase during November and December, 
as agriculture and construction release a substantial number of workers 
during this period of reduced activity. But this year, the logging industry, 
which normally absorbs a large portion of these workers, has reduced its 
labour requirements by an estimated 35,000 men. There are several factors 
responsible for these lower requirements. Among them are the large inven- 
tories of logs built up during recent years, increased mechanization of 
cutting operations, and a reduction of exports in some areas. 


The unemployment totals have been increased by layoffs in a 
few industries. Among these are primary textiles, which have to meet 
increased British competition at a time when the domestic market is less 
active. The Canadian merchant marine, already hard hit by falling ocean 
freight rates, is faced with further problems as a result of devaluation. 


At this season of the year, new entrants to the labour force are 
not readily absorbed by Canadian industry. Between November, 1948 and 
November, 1949, it is estimated that the labour force increased by some 
236,000, with Newfoundland contributing some 114,000. Over the same 
period, the number employed increased by 195,000, again including New- 
foundland. As a result, workers have found it more difficult to obtain jobs, 
and employers, after years of labour shortages, are being more selective in 
their hiring. 

The existence of special problems in different industries and 
regions throughout Canada means that unemployment is distributed unevenly 
throughout the country. The Maritime region is probably facing the most 
serious employment adjustments. In Quebec, the scarcity of jobs in the 
woods, and lower employment in the textiles and leather products indus- 
tries have been important factors in the recent increases in unemployment 
in many of the rural areas and some urban centres. In Ontario and the 
Prairie region, the employment situation is generally good, except for those 
areas such as the Head of the Lakes district, which depend to a large extent 
on the logging industry. In the Pacific region, recent storms have disrupted 
logging and construction in certain districts. But with the new British 


(Continued on page 33) 


WORKING DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1950) 


Latest Data 


Percentage changefrom 


Principal Items Same date 
Date Amount Previous | previous 
month year 
Manpower— | 
Total civilian labour force (a). .......5.2.s0.. ss Nov. 1 5, 200, 000 —- +2-5(c) 
IPGTSOUA WILLY JOUR AA em lerls Sete. dkicb Sida rai. «> Nov. 1 5,053, 000 — +2-0(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Nov. 1 147,000 -- +25-5(e) 
Registered for work, NES (b)— 
IMaTiGIGe: Re p1OM smynaecuiias ei crcye rst e are ss Jan 1 40,036 +20-5 +94-2 
WEG HUCSEL ORION Sea iin eer Ske welaviauts ... Jan 1 88,255 | +31-1 +57:°8 
CintaTiCnLO PLO ere heme Aes ate. Jan 1 65,825 | +15-0 +43-0 
CRANE OVINEPIOU ci: . Soak ails Aernistnys os Jan 1 37,396 | +26-8 +38-0 
LED CAN Po (on Pe eg ee Jan 1 42,514 | +26-9 +14-2 
RO Pett SET TONS ama mish vin aielerslareatacetelee ks. s Jan 1 274, 026 +24-0 +46-7 
Claims for unemployment insurance benefit 
MOECUNAE YU othe tare vice vielen eater ehte «ss Dec. 1 152, 269 +43-7 +82-0 
Amount of benefit payments................... Nov $5,048,373 | +31-3 +121-1 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(eight leading industries).................. Nov. 1 132-2 —0-1 —0:8 
Lia bireg bia 72%, 0% se a Oy ce eee er an Oct 7,552 — (—19-8)(d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................ Dec 23, 667 — (+19-7)(d) 
Number of workers involved............... Dec 3,041 — (+12-0)(d) 
ENT ORO BIEL K CAG era heen ctoniitaias ain... . Dec 13 -- (—17-5)(d) 
Earnings and Income— - 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries)........:......... Nov. 1 $43.78 +0-4 +3-9 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)....... Nov. 1 +995 +0-2 +4-2 
Average hours per week (manufacturing)........ Nov. 1 42-8 +0-2 —0-7 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... Nov. 1 $42.59 +0-4 +3-5 
Cost-of-living index (Average 1935-39=100)..... Dec. 1 161-5 —0-1 +1-6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)..... Nov. 1 107-7 +0-7 +2-1 
PROCAMADOUM INCOMG. cise he ole cf athe oP done dale elev er- Nov. 4 | $633,000, 000 +0-2 +4-7 
Industrial Production— 
Total (Average 1935-89=100)................... Nov. 1 184-3 —0-7 —0-4 
MeL EEKG A Et a Ohad OL OMS hg SN ee Nov. 1 192-9 —0-6 —2-2 
INon-derables.). Raa iat kee.,. .. Nov. 1 183-8 +1-2 +0-9 
PMT AAS cere char re scat dae & cobs iste ie; boxe Nov. 1 208 -4 —3-2 —6-6 
Trade— 
Roetaniktradaxmeecs. wets ve totadehinr accra.” Nov. $661, 340, 000 —5-1 +1-7 
ESD OLGS EMT oer tae IR eee oS eos tee Sins soe Nov. $292, 300, 000 +8-6 —0-6 
rsa e ee er tem clinic tiers at aee o-0 20 Nov. $239, 600, 000 +2-3 +0°-6 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the sirvey week are 


here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) Some of these “‘unplaced applicants’ registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a 
job who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not 


come to the NES offices. 


@ These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 
d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 


year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and 


Resources, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Labour Statistics section of the LA8ouR GAZETTE, 


Detailed information can be found in the 


NEW YEAR'S 


MESSAGE 
OF 


THE HONOURABLE 


HUMPHREY 
MITCHELL 


MINISTER 
OF LABOUR 


As we enter another New Year, I 
extend warmest greetings to the 
workers of Canada. 


We can look back on 1949 with 
thankful hearts. For the third 
successive year, employment topped 
the five million mark and, at the 
peak period in September, stood at 
five and one-quarter million. Export 
demands and domestic needs sus- 
tained the general level of produc- 
tion. Actually the physical volume 
of production exceeded the previous 
year by about three per cent. 


One of the most important factors 
supporting a high level of production 
and employment was the absence 
of serious industrial strikes. Both 
labour and management are to be 


their 
problems in the common interest. 


congratulated for settling 


In addition, Canadians in all walks 
of life are indebted to responsible 
trade unionism for the step taken to 
deal with Communistic elements. 


Predicting what the future has in 
store for us is always difficult but, 
when we consider the tremendous 
world consumer demand still unsatis- 
fied and relate this to the productive 
capacity of Canada, we should be 
optimistic. This is a grand country 
in which we live. Let us do every- 
thing we can in 1950 to maintain our 
progress. 


My earnest hope is that the New 
Year will be a happy one for all our 
people. 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES 
OF LABOUR LEADERS 


During the holiday season, New Year’s 
messages were issued to the people of 
Canada by the leaders of the three major 
Canadian labour organizations. 


Percy R. Bengough 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress gave assur- 
ance in his message that Canadian workers 
would co-operate fully with government 
and industry in making 1950 a productive 
year. He pointed out, however, that fear 
of unemployment is still a disturbing factor 
in some sections of Canada and_ that 
“organized labour cannot do its full share 
in establishing industrial peace and stability 
unless gainful employment is available for 
all who are able and willing to work.” 

Mr. Bengough declared that the objec- 
tives of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada were “for full social security on 
a contributory basis . . . protection for all 
against unemployment, sickness and old 
age....”’ He drew attention-to “the plight 
of our aged citizens on fixed pensions” and 
deplored the fact that to qualify “for the 
sub-standard allowance, known as the old- 
age pension, the applicant must prove first 
that he is a pauper in a land of plenty.” 
He urged that Governments should abolish 
the means test for applicants for old age 
pensions early in 1950. 

The Trades and Labour Congress, he 
said, desired “to improve the conditions of 
the workers through the orderly processes 
of negotiating and reaching mutual agree- 
ments between employees and employers” 
and in international relationships, the Con- 
gress will continue to direct its efforts to 
“the strengthening of true democracy and 
world peace.” 


A. R. Mosher 
Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in his New 
Year’s message stressed “the menace of 
Communism.” He pointed out that “one 
of the chief fields of activity of the 
Communists has been the labour move- 
ment” and that “in many countries both 
individual unions and national centres are 
controlled by Communists.” He declared 
that during the past year Communism has 
suffered severe setbacks in both the national 


and international fields. “Quite apart from 
the attacks and exposures of Communism 
made at meetings of the United Nations, 
the most noteworthy event of the year 
(1949) was the withdrawal of the labour 
movements in most of the free countries 
from the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the estab- 
lishment of . .. the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions.” In 
Canada and the United States “there can 
be no question as to the determination of 
the vast majority of Canadian and American 
workers to’ destroy the influence of Com- 
munism in their ranks.” 

Discussing Canadian economic conditions, 
Mr. ‘Mosher criticized the Government, for 
taking off rent controls and devaluing the 
dollar; and also called for steps to remedy 
the housing situation and to increase old 
age pensions wtihout a means test. 

While there had not been any serious 
stoppage of production as a result of labour 
disputes in 1949, Mr. Mosher asserted that 
there had been “a very definite opposition 
on the part of certain groups of employers 
to granting increases in wages and improve- 
ments in working conditions.” He believed, 
however, that “essentially, there is no 
reason why, in a country so richly endowed 
as Canada, the various economic groups 
should not learn to work together, each 
contributing its share towards producing the 
goods and services which are necessary to 
the well-being of the people as a whole.” 


Gérard Picard 
Canadian’and Catholic 
Confederation’of Labour 

Mr. Gérard Picard, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, recalled that the year 1949 had 
been an eventful one for the CCCL. He 
looked forward hopefully to 1950, which had 
been “proclaimed a Holy Year”, during 


which all men of goodwill would have 
opportunities for reflection that would 
enable them to approach, and to find 


proper solutions, for the perplexing problems 
of the day. 

It was his earnest wish that the New 
Year would witness a re-awakening of 
productive peace in all relationships; that 
it would mark the beginning of an 
era in which, “enlightened by conquering 
Christianity,” men would devote _ their 
energies to building a better society and 
restore harmony among all classes. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Early in 1949, several of the . 


New world world’s free trade unions, 


labour including the British Trades 
organization Union Congress, the US. 
established Congress of Industrial 


Organizations and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, withdrew from 
the Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

In-June, labour delegates from 33 coun- 
tries, who were attending a meeting of 
the International Labour Organization at 
Geneva, took the initial steps to create a 
new world labour body, to be entirely free 
from totalitarian pressures and influence. 
A preparatory committee was set up to 
make preliminary arrangements for a 
general meeting in London, England, late 
in November and to draft a constitution 
for the new body. 

Invitations to the London conference 
were issued to 63 national centres, 43 other 
national organizations and 18 international 
trade secretariats, making in all 124 organ- 
izations in 55 countries and 19 colonies. 

More than 260 representatives of almost 
50,000,000 workers in 53 countries attended 
the London meeting from November 28 to 
December 9, and formally established a new 
organization to be known as the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
At the request of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee the British Trades Union Congress 
acted as conveners of the conference and 
Mr. H. L. Bullock, Chairman of the TUC 
General Council presided. Delegations were 
present from the American Federation of 
Labour (which had remained aloof from 
the World Federation of Trade Unions), 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(which had also remained aloof from the 
WFTU) and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

The TLC was represented by: President 
Perey Bengough; Vice-President Claude 
Jodoin; Sam Finlay, Vice-President of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers; 
and George Erasmusson of the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union. 

The CCL representatives were: Secretary- 
Treasurer Pat Conroy; Fred Dowling, 
District Director, United Packinghouse 
Workers’ Union; J. E. McGuire, Secretary, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; and 
Sam Baron, Canadian Director, Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. 

Presidents William Green (AFL), Philip 
Murray (CIO), and Percy Bengough (TLC) 
and Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy (CCL) 
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were elected to the executive of the new 
body. Permanent headquarters will be in 
Brussels and the first President is Paul Finet 
of Belgium. : 

The new General Secretary chosen by the 
Confederation is Jacob Oldenbroek of the 
Netherlands who for some years has been 
the General Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, the most 
powerful of the international trade union 
secretariats which will become an affiliate 
of the new Confederation. 

According to newspaper reports the con- 
stitution pledged the Confederation to: 
(1) co-ordinate the defence of free trade 
unions against any campaign “aiming at 
their destruction or at the restriction of 
their rights . . . by totalitarian or other 
anti-labour forces;” (2) “enhance the 
dignity of labour;” (3) assist in developing 
the growth of trade unions in economically 
and socially under-developed countries; 
(4) aid the economic, social and cultural 
interests of countries suffering from the 
aftermath of war; (5) protect the system 
of free labour and “eliminate forced labour” 
throughout the world; (6) work for a world 
system of collective security and, through 
the medium of the United Nations Organ- 
ization, support all measures for assuring 
the defence of world democracy against any 
totalitarian aggression. 

A fuller report of the Conference will be 
published in a subsequent issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Suspension of District 5, 
United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of 
America, for non-payment 
of per capita dues, was 
announced on December 5 
by the President of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Mr. A. R. Mosher. The 
suspension became effective December 1. 

The Executive Council of the Congress, 
in July last, took disciplinary action 
against the union’s five top officers, for 
statements considered to be a reflection on 
the officers of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. This action was approved by the 
annual convention of the Congress in 
October (L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1367). 

At the annual convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 31-November 
4 last, the United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers.of America were expelled 
trom the Congress on the charge of follow- 
ing the Communist party line in detriment 
to its members. (See p. 49 of this issue.) 


CCL accepts 
new union 
of electrical 
workers 


Following this action, the CIO Executive 


Board chartered a new union to organize 
workers in the jurisdictional field formerly 
allotted to the UE. The union is known 
as the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 


The union held its first convention at 
Philadelphia on November 28-December 1, 
under the chairmanship of the CIO’s 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. James B. Carey, 
who is chairman of the IUE’s administra- 
tive committee. Over 400 delegates, from 
133 locals and representing 220,000 mem- 
bers, attended the four-day convention, 
according to the CIO News. 


“The convention adopted, section by sec- 
tion, a constitution framed to provide 
maximum protection of the membership’s 
democratic rights,” the CIO News reports. 
“But it held off election of officers until a 
future convention, when the union is ‘over 
the hump’ of organizing, Labour Board 
elections and legal tests.” Meanwhile, the 
union will function under the leadership 
of an administrative committee, headed by 
Mr. James B. Carey. 


The IUE, it is stated, has set itself a 
double task—“the ‘negative’ job of ridding 
the industry of Communist union leader- 
ship, and the positive goal of winning wage 
and security advances for its members.” 
The union will seek adjustments to bring 
up the pay of electrical union workers to 
the status of those in steel, auto and air- 
craft; a minimum pension of $100 a month 
for workers over 65 who have 25 years of 
service; severance pay for those leaving 
jobs; death benefits for widows and other 
survivors; and a system of medical care 
benefits. 

In his statement on the Canadian situa- 
tion, Mr. Mosher said the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour has affiliated the Canadian 
locals of the new CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers. “The leadership of 
this union is above suspicion,” he declared, 
adding that he “has been informed that the 
new union is rapidly taking over former 
UE locals in Canada whose membership 
have no sympathy with the policy which 
UE has been following in recent years.” 


Extension of workmen’s 


Social compensation and unem- 
security ployment insurance benefits 
benefits to agricultural workers was 
for farm advocated by the Deputy 
workers Minister of Labour, Dr. A. 
advocated MacNamara, in an address 

before the Dominion- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference at 


Ottawa on December 12. Working condi- 
tions in agriculture must be improved if 
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youth and experienced workers are to be 
kept on the farm, he told the convention. 


“Tf working conditions on farms are so 
unattractive that the farmers’ sons leave, 
how can we expect the paid workers to 
stay with the work?” he said. Is it not 
uneconomic, as well as a definite handicap 
to agriculture to keep pumping in rela- 
tively inexperienced workers, while well- 
skilled and enterprising workers are leaving?” 


With farm wage rates at about three 
times what they were in 1940, it is not so 
much a difference in wage rates that makes 
urban industry more attractive than agri- 
culture to many people, Dr. MacNamara 
stated, “it is rather the other conditions 
which often prevail in agriculture—the lack 
of adequate housing, long hours of work, 
seasonality of employment, and the absence 
of social security measures.” Some of these 
conditions can only be properly met by 
action on the part of the farmer himself, 
he said, “but there is also a considerable 
field in which governments will have to 
co-operate.” 

The problem of off-season unemploy- 
ment is becoming increasingly serious, the 
Deputy Minister said. In many other 
industries, with the exception of mining and 
construction, employment is more stabi- 


lized than formerly, and openings for. «. 


seasonal workers are fewer. In the logging 
camps—the traditional source of supple- 
mentary income for the farm workers—jobs 
are fewer than formerly, and the average 
duration of employment may be shorter. 
“Farmers should be thinking about this 
fact and be giving consideration to it. If 
the farmer wants paid labour in the future 
he will need to carry men on a less inter- 
mittent basis than heretofore.” 


Speaking on government co-operation in 
dealing with this problem, Dr. MacNamara 
said, “I do not know of any insurmountable 
reason why farm workers should not have 
the protection of unemployment insurance. 
I advocate unemployment insurance for 
farm workers because one of the most 
difficult problems demanding some solution 
is that of the seasonality of employment 
on farms.” 

Workmen’s compensation should also be 
available to farm workers, just the same as 
in other industry, he said. “When a man 
is hurt on a farm, what a relief it would 
be to the farmer and to everyone if it 
were known that the injured would have 
adequate care.” 

While the improvement in working con- 
ditions of farm labour since the depression 
years must not be lost sight of, “right now 
is the time to work for continued improve- 
ment,” the Deputy Minister declared. “Only 
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by a recognition of the problems of this 
group by the empleyer and by government, 
and by complete co-operation of these 
groups, can we hope to raise the standards 
of this large segment of the Canadian labour 
force.” 

In reviewing the achievements of the 
past year, Dr. MacNamara referred to the 
entry of Newfoundland into Confederation, 
and welcomed the Newfoundland delegates. 

The total Canadian labour force has been 
increasing since the war by about 100,000 
annually, he said. With the inclusion of 
Newfoundland, the total labour force 
reached almost 5,400,000 in August, 1949. 
Nearly one-quarter of this number were 
employed in agriculture. 


In line with the general tendency towards 
equilibrium, the supply of farm labour has 
come into better balance with demand, Dr. 
MacNamara stated. Even at the peak 
season no shortages occurred, nor were any 
large surpluses experienced. This _ has 
resulted in a stabilization of farm wage 
rates, he said, which showed less seasonal 
increase in August, 1949, than at the same 
time in 1948, although they were higher 
for the year as a whole. 


s ; The Annual Report of 
Rees f the Federal Department of 
av iad Labour covering the fiscal 
“apa ‘ year ending March 31, 
epariment 1949, was issued early in 
of Labour 


December. 


A concise summary of the administrative 
functions of the Department is given in 
the first section of the report. The remain- 
ing sections provide more detailed descrip- 
tions of the work performed by thé several 
branches of the Department during the 
fiseal year. These include: Industrial 
Relations (industrial conciliation proceed- 
ings, statistics of strikes and lockouts, fair 
wages and labour-management co-opera- 
tion) ; Canada Labour Relations Board; the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
National Employment Service; Canadian 
Vocational Training; Government Annui- 
ties; Agriculture, Forestry and Placement of 
Immigrant Workers; Technical Personnel 
Division; Research and Statistics; Special 
Services (including the Lasour Gazerrr, 
Information Branch, Labour Legislation 
Branch and the Departmental Library) ; 
Re-establishment of Ex-Service Personnel; 
Re-establishment of Japanese in Canada; 
International Labour Organization. 

During the fiscal year the Department 
administered the following statutes: the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; Conciliation and Labour Act; 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; 
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Government Annuities Act; the vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 
The Fair Wages Orders in Council relating 
to Government contracts for equipment and 
supplies were enforced by the Department, 
which was also responsible for the admin- 
istration of a number of-other measures. 


Canada’s Fair Wages Policy 


Canada’s originated in ‘March, 1900, 
fair wages when the House of Com- 
policy mons passed a_ resolution 


which, in later years, was 
amended and expanded by various Orders 
in Council. These were all consolidated into 
P.C. 1206 of June 7, 1922. This consolidated 
Fair Wages Policy was divided into two 
parts. The “A” conditions were to be 
observed on all forms of construction and 
made provision for a schedule of current 
fair wages to be inserted into the contract 
setting forth the hours of labour fixed by 
the custom of the trade in the district. 
The “B” conditions were to be observed 
in contracts for the manufacture and supply 
of fittings and equipment and required the 
payment of current wages, or if there be 
none, then fair and reasonable rates; and 
also required the customary or fair and 
reasonable hours in the district. 

P.C. 605 of April 9, 1924, amended the 
Fair Wages Policy by enlarging the “A” 
conditions to take care of special circum- 
stances, repayments and to void certain 
powers of the Minister where there is a 
collective agreement. P.C. 3271 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, amended the “B” conditions 
by providing minimum rates of 30 cents 
for males and 20 cents for females. 

Parliament then passed the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which 
repealed an earlier statute, the Fair Wages 
and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1980. The new 
statute required that on all contracts for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion all persons engaged on the project shall 
be paid fair wages and the working hours 
shall not exceed 8 hours per day nor 44 in 
the week. 

The Act and the Policy were brought into 
conformity by P.C. 1272 of May 2, 1949, 
which amended the “A” conditions by 
making them subject: to the provisions of 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
1935; and amended the “B” conditions by 
removing the schedule of minimum rates, 
but provided that in no event shall the 
wages be less than those established by 
statute or regulation of the province in 
which the work is being performed. 

P.C. 5547 of November 3, 1949, is a 
consolidation of the foregoing Orders in 
Council. 


On November 29 housing 
Commons legislation was passed by 
passes the House of Commons 
amendments in accordance with the 
to Housing policy announced on Sep- 
Act of 1949 tember 21 by Hon. R. H. 

Winters, Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply. 

In addition to the three major changes 
in the National Housing Act of 1944 which 
Mr. Winters discussed in: his earlier state- 
ment (L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1334), the new 
legislation also increases the amount of the 
loan that may be guaranteed for home 
improvement or home extension purposes 
by 25 per cent over the amount specified 
in the Act prior to amendment. 


In the Fall of 1948, the 


Study of Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
family tistics conducted a survey 
budgets of family expenditures which 


in Canada covered a cross-section of 
Canadian families and single 
individuals. Detailed information about 
income and expenditure in the 12 months 
ending August 31, 1948, was collected from 
approximately 6,000 families and single 
persons across Canada. 


During November and December, 1949, 
the Bureau issued preliminary summary 
figures on family budgets in five Canadian 
cities (Montreal, Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver). These preliminary figures 
show the average income of the families and 
their average expenditure on food, housing, 
clothing and other items. 


At a later date, when a more complete 
tabulation of the results of the survey is 
available, it is planned to publish an 
analysis of+the findings in the Laznour 
GAZETTE. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


hoe class Minister of Labour, stated 
of engineers recently that the 1950 
will be ; ; i 

Me 4 engineering graduating class 
argest in would be the largest in 
history 


the history of Canada. 


Mr. Mitchell stated that the 3,500 new 
engineers who would be available to 
employers next spring would allow many 
employers to carry out plans for recruit- 
ment which had previously been restricted 
by the inadequate supply of graduates. 


He explained that the 3,200 engineering 
graduates in 1949 had gone far towards 
taking up a backlog of openings, but that 
the needs of many employers had still not 
been met, especially in the smaller firms, 
many of whom were only now considering 
the possibility of using engineering grad- 
uates on their staffs. 


50845—23 


Mr. Mitchell. reported that a survey, 
made in 1946, had produced the informa- 
tion that an estimated 2,000 new engineer- 
ing graduates in each of the five years from 
1947 to 1951 inclusive would be required to 
meet the demand by Canadian industry for 
engineers. These estimates were being 
reviewed with the same employers, with 
particular reference to prospective needs in 
1950 and 1951. While all of these employers 
have not yet been covered, the net results 
to date showed an increase of slightly more 
than 10 per cent in the combined estimates 
made three years ago. 

In both 1947 and 1948, the actual demand 
for engineering graduates was between 2,000 
and 2,200, while graduating classes in these 
two years amounted to 1,100 and 1,700 
respectively. Thus, there was a consider- 
able backlog of openings to add to the 
normal demand of 1949. This backlog was 
partially taken care of by the graduating 
class of 1949, which numbered about 3,200. 

There were special factors which facili- 
tated the placement of the class of 1949. 
One was a number of large scale employers 
who had restricted their recruiting programs 
in 1947 and 1948 in anticipation of a better 
supply of graduates in 1949. Another was 
a substantial number of “company under- 
graduates”, these being students who were 
attending university on leave-of-absence 
from their regular employment. A third 
factor was a recruiting program for the 
Armed Services which accounted for more 
than 200, a large proportion of whom were 
engineering graduates. 

The Minister explained that the bulk 
of the employment available for new 
engineering graduates had always been con- 
centrated in the establishments of a rela- 
tively small number of large employers. 
Surveys on which estimates could be based 
were necessarily made almost entirely 
through these larger employers. Employ- 
ment officials believed, however, that there 
was a substantial latent demand among 
medium-sized and smaller employers. Even 
if this prospective field of employment 
averaged only one graduate per company, 
the demand for engineering graduates would 
be increased by several hundreds. 

In former years, the Minister said, short- 
age of supply had been mainly responsible 
for the rapid absorption of inexperienced 
graduates into the more widely publicized 
openings where there had been well organ- 
ized recruiting programs. In 1950, it would 
be rather a case of seeking out the openings, 
including the substantial number believed 
to exist in smaller operations. 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Campaignto Minister of Labour, 


find jobs for announced early in Decem- 
university ber that questionnaires had 
graduates been forwarded to about 


and students 10,000 employers in Canada 
in an effort to uncover 
permanent job openings for university grad- 
uates and temporary summer employment 
for undergraduates in the spring of 1950. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that it was necessary 
to undertake this campaign early since, 
although many war veteran students had 
already graduated, there would still be 
exceptionally large classes in 1950 and 1951, 
due to the numbers of veterans taking 
university training. (For example, as noted 
above, the engineering class will be the 
largest in Canadian history.) 

The Minister explained that the job 
involved several months’ work, and that 
the full resources of the Department of 
Labour and the National Employment 
Service would be used to assist in filling 
employers’ requirements and finding posi- 
tions for the students. He stated that a 
large proportion of the jobs needed would 
be turned up by the questionnaire, but 
these would be supplemented by the open- 
ings uncovered by the direct efforts of 
employer relations personnel of the National 
Employment Service. At the prairie uni- 
versities full time NES offices are operated 
on the campuses throughout the academic 
year, while at other universities the NES 
liaison officers work in co-operation with 
university staffs to provide a liaison service 
between students and employers. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that in all proba- 
bility the university graduate would experi- 
ence a little more difficulty next spring in 
obtaining employment than in the spring 
of 1949. In 1949 a backlog of openings was 
in existence. This backlog did not exist to 
the same extent now, but he stated place- 
ment Officials were optimistic regarding next 
year’s classes due to the fact that a great 
number of small firms had still to recruit 
university personnel valuable to their 
enterprises. He urged the smaller firms, 
which might not receive a copy of their 
questionnaire, to bring their openings to 
the attention of the National Employment 
Service as soon as possible. 


A bulletin of 68 pages 
Conciliation entitled “The Conciliation 
and and Arbitration of Labour 
arbitration Disputes in Canada”, 
in Canada another in the series of 
studies published by the 


Department ,of Industrial Relations of 
Queen’s University, has recently been issued. 
This bulletin (No. 18) is a study of the 
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procedures which are commonly used to 
settle disputes between employers and 
employees. 

The first chapter traces the development 
of public policy regarding labour disputes 
in Great Britain, United States and Canada. 
It is noted that Canada has gone much 
farther than either Great Britain or .the 
United States in requiring the use of con- 
ciliation and arbitration and in limiting the 
right to strike. 

Pointing out that disputes between 
employers and their employees fall into 
two broad categories, “contract-negotiation 
disputes” and “contract-observance dis- 
putes”, the bulletin devotes a chapter to 
each type of dispute and discusses the use 
of conciliation and arbitration as methods 
of settlement. 

With respect to contract-negotiation dis- 
putes, the bulletin discusses the nature of 
conciliation, sets out the statutory require- 
ments and practice regarding conciliation, 
and outlines several criticisms of the con- 
ciliation system as it stands today. 

This section concludes with the state- 
ment, 

In spite of the fact that there is some 
valid criticism of the conciliation systems 
administered in this country at both 
federal and provincial levels of govern- 
ment, the work of Conciliation Officers and 
Conciliation Boards has been outstanding. 
Their services have been recognized not 
only in Canada, but in the United States 


and Great Britain as among the most 
effective and successful in existence. 


The brochure deals similarly with arbi- 
tration in the settlement of contract- 
observance disputes, pointing out its 
characteristics and the situations in which 
it may appropriately be used. 

After discussing the whole process of 
grievance procedure and arbitration, the 
author states that it is dificult to reach any 
conclusion regarding the arbitration process 
as a practical solution of labour-manage- 
ment disputes. The greater part of Cana- 
dian industry, where collective bargaining 
is a comparatively new process, has not 
developed permanent arbitration facilities. 
In a few instances arbitration procedures 
have been in effect for a number of years, 
notably on the railways, in the garment 
trades, in the printing trades and in some 
firms in the automobile industry. The 
author asserts that 

it would be impossible to support the 

view that arbitration is the way to settle 

disputes in Canada. Experience, generally, 
is too limited to warrant any such sweep- 
ing conclusion. However, there is the 

strong presumption that arbitration is a 

desirable procedure in that it can effect 

settlements without the loss of production 
to the employer or wages to the employee;. 


that arbitration is therefore at least worth 
a trial. 


In conclusion, it is stated that concilia- 
tion and arbitration provide the best devices 
so far devised to reach settlements. “If 
better are found .. . they will be developed 
by those who would use and need them. 
The first step in the direction of improve- 
ment is an understanding and an effective 
use of the processes now available.” 


The 1949 edition. of the 
Comparison _ bulletin, Workmen's Com- 
of workmen’s pensation in Canada, A 
compensation Comparison of Provincial 
laws Laws, is now available. 

This pamphlet, which is 
revised annually by the Department of 
Labour, shows the legislative changes made 
in 1949. These include the enactment of a 
new Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
Prince Edward Island, effective July 1, 1949, 
and amendments to the Acts of Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
The Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is summarized. 


It is pointed out in the introduction that 
in all Canadian provinces there is now a 
law providing compensation for industrial 
accidents, but that the Newfoundland Act 
is unlike that of the other provinces in that 
it makes employers individually liable for 
injuries to their workmen occurring in the 
course of employment. In the other proy- 
inces, the statute is of the collective liability 
type. 

Under the new Prince Edward Island Act, 
benefits for disability are two-thirds of 
earnings and the maximum earnings on 
which compensation is reckoned are $2,500 
a year. A widow is entitled to receive $40 
a month, with $10 a month for each child 
under 16. - 


Provision was made during the year for 
the payment of increased amounts of 
compensation in cases of total disability in 
Saskatchewan. Children’s benefits were 
raised in Nova Scotia, and the maximum 
annual earnings on which compensation is 
reckoned were raised from $2,000 to $2,500. 

In Ontario, from January 1, 1950, the 
basic rate of compensation for disability 
was increased from 66% to 75 per cent of 
average earnings, and the maximum yearly 
earnings on which compensation is reckoned 
from $2,500 to $3,000. By an amendment 
effective from July 1, 1948, the monthly 
compensation payable in death . cases, 
exclusive of burial expenses and the lump 
sum of $100, may not exceed the workman’s 
average earnings, instead of two-thirds of 
such earnings, as formerly. Where the total 
sum payable would exceed average earnings, 
the compensation must be reduced but the 
reduction is not to affect the payment of 


$50 to a widow, with $12 to each child or 
$20 to each orphan child, unless the total 
benefits to such dependants exceed $100 a 
month. 

The list of industrial diseases to be 
compensated was greatly extended by regu- 
lation in British Columbia. 


Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Productivity improved in 
all coal mining areas in 
Canada during 1948, accord- 
ing to the annual survey of 
operating costs and revenues 
of Canadian coal mines con- 


Improved 
productivity 
in Canadian 
coal mines 


ducted by the Dominion Coal Board. 


For the first time in the 18 years during 
which the survey has been conducted, a 
profit was made in all coal mining areas, 
the average being 38 cents per net ton. 


While total production costs have risen 
from the low point in 1940 of $3.40 per 
net ton to a high in 1948 of $5.71, total 
revenues have similarly increased from the 
low of $3.43 in 1936 to the highest point 
on record of $6.09 per net ton in 1948. 


Increases in total revenues over those 
reported in 1947 ranged from 12 cents per 
net ton for Saskatchewan to 95 cents per 
ton for British Columbia. 


Nova Scotia showed the most noteworthy 
change; from a loss of 49 cents in 1947 to 
a profit of 34 cents per net ton this year. 
The 1947 result in Nova Scotia was prob- 
ably influenced by the strike in that area. 


The main element of cost remains that 
of labour which, at $3.47 per net ton, 
increased 33 cents over the 1947 cost, total 
labour costs being $60,460,000. Labour costs 
per ton ranged from a high of $4.72 in 
Nova Scotia to 71 cents in Saskatchewan, 
where 97 per cent of the production con- 
sists of strip mined coal. 


Production per man-day showed improve- 
ment in all areas, the greatest increases over 
1947 being: British Columbia 19 per cent, 
Alberta (subbituminous) 15 per cent and 
New Brunswick 12 per cent. 


“Definite progress in a 
widening field of activity” 


Eighth Report was noted by the Unem- 
Unemploy- ployment Insurance Com- 
ays mission in its Eighth 
Dae nea i Annual Report covering the 


fiscal year ending March 31, 
1949. 

During the fiscal year, 1948-49 revenue 
from contributions by employers, employees 
and government totalled $119,505,573.69. 
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Interest on investments’and other miscel- 
laneous items increased the total revenue 
to $131,627,250.33. Unemployment insur- 
ance benefit paid totalled $49,826,752.16, 
leaving a net balance in the fund at 
March 31, of $529,535,437.38. 

The raising of the lmit of insurability 
from $2,000 to $3,120 in 1948, coupled with 
a general increase in wages during previous 
years, disturbed the overall balance between 
employer and employee contributions which 
were intended to be approximately equal. 
Accordingly, the contribution rates were 
readjusted late in 1948 to restore approxi- 
mate parity to employer and employee 
contributions. In addition, another class 
was added to the contribution schedule to 
provide for insurable persons in the higher 
income group. 

The report indicates that “the addition 
of a new contribution class automatically 
resulted in a higher maximum rate of 
benefit’ for persons in the top earnings 
bracket”. For a claimant with a dependent, 
the maximum weekly amount was raised 
from $1440 to $18.30. For a claimant 
without dependents the maximum weekly 
amount was raised from $12.30 to $14.40. 


The total Canadian labour force was 
estimated to number 4,964,000 at November 
20, 1948, including both employed and 
unemployed persons, but excluding persons 
keeping house, attending school, or too old 
or infirm to work. The total insured 
population was estimated at 2,447,000, or 
almost 50 per cent of the total of gain- 
fully employed persons. 


During the later months of the fiscal year 
the Commission made arrangements for 
insuring workers in Newfoundland, follow- 
ing the entrance of the new province into 
Confederation on April 1, 1949. Offices 
were opened at St. John’s, Grand Falls and 
Corner Brook. These offices were placed 
under the Maritime region. It was esti- 
mated that of a working force of approxi- 
' mately 112,000 in Newfoundland, rather 
more than 40,000 were in_ insurable 
employment. 


In accordance with the policy of the 
Commission to extend coverage to pre- 
viously uninsured groups of workers as 
circumstances made that possible, employ- 
-ment in the lumbering and logging indus- 
tries in British Columbia and employment 
in stevedoring were brought under the Act 
during the year. 

The Commission administered 295 insur- 
ance and employment offices scattered 
across Canada in 1948-49. In August, 1948, 
a branch of the National Employment 
Service was opened in London, England, 
staffed by employees of the Commission. 
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To this office, the report states, was 
extended the Canadian clearance system, 
thus making it possible’ for a Canadian 
employer desiring to obtain workers from 
the ‘United Kingdom, to place his order 
with a local office of the Commission in 
Canada and have it filled. 

The National Employment Service con- 
tinued to play an important part in youth 
employment and yocational guidance, voca- 
tional training for unemployed persons, the 
employment of older workers, the place- 
ment of handicapped workers, war veterans 
and displaced persons from Europe. 
Improvements were made during the year 
in the machinery for the placement of 
applicants in technical, scientific, profes- 
sional and business categories. This work 
was done largely in the five regional offices, 
but closer co-operation was established with 
the universities in all provinces. 

The National Employment Committee 
held four regular meetings during the year 
and the five regional committees, whose 
work is co-ordinated by the national body, 
were reported to have functioned success- 
fully. Regional and local employment 
committees dealt with matters and made 
studies referred to them by the National 
Committee, as well as having contributed 
valuable recommendations of their own. 

The report states that “unemployment 
insurance is now generally accepted in 
Canada as an important and _ beneficial 
social security plan.” Not only the general 
public, but employers and labour unions 
“have shown growing interest” in the 
provisions of the Act. “Both in its insur- 
ance and employment phases (the Com- 
mission), has become an essential part of 
Canadian economy.” 


A history of the Trades 


TLC writes and Labour Congress © of 
history of Canada and of the Labour 
labour Movement in the Dominion 
movement is appearing currently in 


serial form in the Trades 
and Labour Congress 
Journal. The first instalments were pub- 
lished in the September and November 
issues of the Journal and the history is to 
be continued in subsequent issues. : 
It is being written by Mr. L. E. Wismer, 
TLC’s Director of Publicity and Research. 


in Canada 


The number of _ persons 
Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 257,485 at June 30, 1949 to 


in Canada 265,372 as at the end of the 
quarter September 30, 1949. 
The Federal Government’s contributions 


under the Federal-Provincial scheme totalled 


$22,618,926.50 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1949, as compared with 
$18,190,538.31 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $585,896,316.93. 

As at September 30, 1949, all provinces 
had not completed the review of pensioners’ 
files in order to make adjustments under 
the amendments to the Act increasing the 
maximum pension to which the Govern- 
ment of Canada would contribute from $30 
to $40 a month. There was, therefore, con- 
siderable variation in the average pension 
paid in the different provinces. In only 
three provinces was the number of pen- 
sioners higher than three per cent of the 
total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 9,948 blind persons as at 
September 30, 1949, as compared with 9,743 
at June 30, 1949. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$939,125.49 for the quarter ended September 


30, 1949, and $727,727.17 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, Federal payments have totalled 


$17,154,986.09. The average monthly pension 
was between $37.87 and $39.09 in nine 
provinces. In Newfoundland, where the 
maximum pension payable is $30 the 
average was $29.33. 


The International Labour 


ILO study Office announced in Novem- 
on strike ber that time lost by strikes 
statistics and lockouts has increased 


sharply since the war but is 
still “almost negligible” by comparison with 
normal unemployment. A study published 
in the International Labour Review gives 
comparative statistics for time’ lost in 
certain industries in a number of countries 
during the war and post-war years. The 
industries covered are mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction and transport. 

The statistics, therefore, are not com- 
‘plete and do not represent the situation 
for all non-agricultural industries as a 
whole, or in relation to other countries. 
In Canada, for example, most of the time 
lost during the survey period was recorded 
in these four industries (1945-1947, 94 per 
cent) although they employed only slightly 
more than one-half of all wage and salary 
earners. When account is taken of workers 
in all industries, the average number of 
man-days lost annually in Canada through 
all disputes was about 197 days per thou- 
sand workers in the period 1940 to 1944, 
and 920 days during the period 1945 to 
1947, . 


According to the ILO release the average 
number of man-days lost annually by indus- 
trial disputes per thousand workers varied 
as follows:— 


1940-1944 1946-1947 
Gre sate bya as ent de 313 1,477 
United States....... 509 2,899 
iia Ko Wei Pe, arte ie Re, 337 601 
Denmark ccsasc cee 47 1,062 
Huingerye cece 94 46 
HPeIAITCee. cette, fee re 288 669 
Ween tes ceo ee ane 108 3,685 
Switzerland ......... 12 123 
United Kingdom.... 179 228 
INUSUTAIIAS oe cater, = 922 1,563 
New Zealand........ 135 228 


The statistics for some countries include 
persons who were made idle by strikes and 
lockouts in the same establishments but 
who were not actually on strike themselves. 
In the case of the United Kingdom, over 
a 21-year period, it was found that this 
group accounted for about one-fifth of the 
lost man-days. 

The study concluded :— 

“From the figures of the table, it is clear 
that the loss from disputes is of very 
minor importance in relation to the total 
time worked. A rate of 1,000 days lost per 
1,000 employees per year means one day 
per employee per year or, if the year com- 
prises 300 working days, only one-third of 
one per cent of the year’s working time. 

“Only four countries had time-loss rates 
from strikes and lockouts as high as this 
figure. On an average, the time-loss from 
strikes and lockouts is half a day per 
employee per year, or less than two-tenths 
of one per cent. In comparison with unem- 
ployment, therefore, for which a rate of 
three per cent is low and one of ten per 
cent not unusual, the loss from industrial 
disputes appears almost negligible.” 


Problems of employment 
United and economic stability were 
Nations discussed recently by the 
sponsors United Nations General 
study on Assembly, and on November 
employment 25 a resolution on full 


employment was adopted. 


The resolution begins by approving the 
action of Secretary-General Trygve Lie in 
inviting a group of experts to report on 
national and international measures required 
to achieve and maintain full employment. 
(This action was taken in accordance with 
a resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council. Those participating in the study 
are: E. Ronald Walker, from Australia; 
Pierre Uri, of the General Commissariat of 
the Economic Plan for France; Nicholas 
Kaldor, from Cambridge University, United 
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Kingdom; and two United States econo- 
mists, J. M. Clark, from Columbia 
University, and Arthur Smithies, from 
Harvard University.) 

Continuing, the General Assembly Reso- 
lution expresses its belief that national and 
international action to promote and main- 
tain full employment is a basic require- 
ment for the achievement of a stable and 
expanding world economy. 

It notes with satisfaction that the plans 
of various governments for increasing pur- 
chasing power and for promoting full 
employment include such measures as the 
extension of unemployment insurance, the 
expansion of social services generally, public 
works programs including low-cost housing 
and natural resources development projects, 
measures affecting the level and methods of 
taxation, and incentives for the encourage- 
ment of private capital investment. 

It recommends “that each Government 
consider, as a matter of urgency, its imter- 
national responsibility under Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter to take action, as the 
need arises, designed to promote and main- 
tain full and productive employment, 
through measures appropriate to _ its 
political, economic and social institutions.” 

(A survey of the plans formulated by 
various nations to maintain full employ- 
ment appeared on page 1228 of the October 
Lasour GAZETTE.) 


The General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress, 
on November 23, called on 
all affiliated unions to post- 
pone until January 1, 1951, 
claims for higher wages as 
long as the price index remains below 118. 
At the time of the TUC’s announcement 
the index stood at 112. 

The TUC’s statement followed nearly two 
months of discussion between labour and 
Government leaders. The problem has 
been made more difficult because of a 
large number of “important and justifiable” 
claims for wage increases pending by indi- 
vidual unions, the United Kingdom Infor- 
mation Office bulletin Economic Record, 
states. 

“In addition,” the report continues, 
“there is the problem of the unions whose 
contracts have a sliding-scale arrangement 
based on the cost-of-living index. If their 
wages rose automatically through an in- 
crease in the cost of living, the other 
unions could hardly be expected to hold 
back. Finally, there is the problem in 
wages of encouraging increases for higher 
output while keeping wage rates stable.” 

Although recognizing the problem of the 
lowest paid workers, the TUC urged the 
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TUC appeals 
to affiliates 
to postpone 
wage claims 


necessity of “rigorous restraint” even in 
these cases, and recommended that “incen- 
tive plans” should be developed for raising 
earnings that are too low. 

In return for recommending acceptance 
of an increase in prices up to five per cent, 
without asking for more pay, the General 
Council has been assured by the Govern- 
ment that the unions will not be expected 
to accept any wage reductions should prices 
fall within the limit of five per cent. 

The General Council can only recom- 
mend, it is pointed out. “While it is the 
responsibility of unions themselves to oper- 
ate the wages policy, unions nevertheless 
must pay regard to the realities of the 
economic situation in framing their policy, 
and act loyally in conformity with the 
policy now recommended by the General 
Council,” the TUC recommendation states. 

The Council pleadged itself to “intensify” 
its campaign for increased productivity and 
greater efficiency, and recommended study 
in each industry with a view to extending 
the “system of payment by results.” 

The TUC announcement followed the 
Government’s decision last September to 
devalue the pound. “The dangerous infla- 
tionary tendencies which devaluation inevit- 
ably intensifies must be counteracted by 
rigorous restraints upon all increases of 
wages, salaries and dividends,” it states. 


One of the — specialized 
British services provided by the 
personnel Ministry of Labour and 
management National Service in the 
advisory United Kingdom is to help 
service firms in working out a 


progressive personnel policy. 

The purpose is to stimulate attention to 
the human relationships in industry; and 
an account of the functions of the Personnel 
Management Advisory Service appears in 
the October issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 

The Service seeks to foster an attitude 
on the part of management towards its 
employees which, the article states, might 
be expressed as follows:— 

“Tt is the objective of this company 
to establish such relationships with its 
employees of all ranks as will encourage 
them to feel a satisfaction in their employ- 
ment and so enable them to collaborate to 
the full in promoting the company’s effi- 
ciency and prosperity. In pursuance of this 
objective, the company will maintain con- 
stantly under review :— 


Its. methods of recruitment, selection, 
training, education and promotion; 

Its administration of industrial agree- 
ments relating to 
ment, methods and standards of remunera- 
tion, and working conditions; 


its terms of employ- — 
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Its provisions for workshop amenities 
and employees’ services; 

Its facilities for consultation on all 
appropriate matters with its employees and 
with their trade union representatives; 
and 

Its procedures for the settlement of 
differences and the avoidance of disputes.” 


The article goes on to point out that 
the implementation in practice of such a 
declaration of policy would involve, among 
other things :— 

The use of adequate and objective 
methods of selection for engagement; 

The placing of employees in the avail- 
able work most suited to their abilities; 

The provision of training and educative 
facilities to enable employees to perform 
their duties competently and to fit them 
for promotion as opportunity offers; 

The consideration of the employee, as 
well as of the company, before trans- 
ferring him from one job to another; 

The filling of vacancies from within the 
company, so long as suitable condidates are 
available; 

The development and maintenance of 
methods for the regular assessment of 
employees’ qualities and services and the 
use of these recorded assessments as a 
means of selecting employees for promo- 
tion; 

The recognition of the right of the 
employees, assisted, if they so wish, by 
their union representative, to examine and 
check methods and calculations on which 
<ets by results proposals are based; 
an 

The maintenance .of the highest practi- 
cable standard of workshop conditions and 
amenities, regarding statutory legislation 
on the subject merely as a minimum. 


The article states that the Advisory 
Service helps firms to apply these various 
points in their day-to-day administration. 
It does so by direct advice, or by putting 
the firms into touch with an appropriate 
specialist organization. 

The handicap under which so many firms 
are suffering, the article continues, is the 
dearth of trained personnel officers to put 
in charge of the administration of their 
personnel policies and to advise them in 
general on those policies. “One of the 
most important functions of the Advisory 
Service is to help untrained or inexperi- 
enced personnel officers both directly and 
by arranging lecture courses in co-opera- 
tion with the educational authorities and 
the Institute of Personnel Management. 
These Courses have proved of great 
advantage both to the individuals and to 
the firms by which they are employed. 

“The Advisory Service does not, of 
course, restrict its activities to the larger 
firms which can establish special personnel 
departments and employ specialist per- 
sonnel officers. Much of the Advisers’ work 


is with the small firm which, despite its 


smallness, wants to put its personnel 


management on a sound footing but 
obviously cannot justify a specialist depart- 
ment. The Advisers explain how the job 
can be done in those cases, by allocating 
the various personnel functions to appro- 
priate members of the existing staff. 
Another of the functions of the Advisory 
Service is to organize or help in organizing 
conferences of employers on _ personnel 
management so that advantage can be 
gained from the pooling of experience.” 


A long-term decline in the 
number of job opportuni- 
ties available for labourers, 


Long-term 
decline in 


jobs for coupled with an increase in 
unskilled jobs for skilled workers, was 
workers noted in a study of employ- 


ment by industry and occu- 
pations conducted by the University of 
Pennsylvania and summarized in the New 
York Times. 

Whereas non-farm labourers were 11:3 
per cent of the total persons employed in 
all occupations in 1910 they accounted for 
only 5-6 per cent in 1948, according to the 
report. 

Under high level employment, however, 
jobs for craftsmen increased relative to 
the population. Gains in employment by 
“white collar” workers relative to the popu- 
lation were substantial from 1910 to 1940 
and were even greater in the period to 
1948, particularly for clerical workers. 
Relatively smaller increases were made by 
non-farm proprietors, managers and officials, 
operatives and service workers. By 1948 
the number of women in jobs was double 
that of 1910, and, relative to population, it 
had increased 47 per cent, the survey 
found. 


A pamphlet entitled, The 

CIO pamphlet C/O—What it is and what 
explains it does, has recently been 
government issued by the Research and 
and finances Education Department of 
of unions the CIO at Washington. 
Its purpose is to make 

available to the public accurate and up-to- 
date information concerning the practices 
and background of the CIO and “in the 
light of the present disputes between unions 
and industry in this country ... to give a 
better understanding of the total picture.” 
The pamphlet contains a brief history of 
the organization from the time of its 
inception up to the present, an analysis 
of its present -program, and information 
concerning the financial practices and goy- 
ernment of CIO unions, together with a 
chart showing the structure of the CIO. | 
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Teach Them To Laft is the 


Training title of a bulletin (No. 110) 
workers which was issued recently 
to lift by the Bureau of Labour 


Standards of the United 
States Department of Labour for the use 
of supervisors and foremen in training 
workers in the safe lifting and carrying of 
heavy objects. This is the second in a 
new series of safety pamphlets for Boe 
a supervisors. 

The bulletin emphasizes the supervisor’s 
responsibility for safe production and sug- 
gests how he can help workers to prevent 
the large number of injuries, such as 
hernias, sprains and strains, which result 
annually from faulty lifting habits. By 
training workers in safe lifting, the bulletin 
states, the supervisor or foreman is making 
an improvement in work methods bene- 
ficial to both his workers and his employers. 

It is recommended that mechanical 
devices should be substituted, wherever 
possible, for manual lifting. Where such 
mechanical aids are not practical or suit- 
able, however, the supervisor is advised, 
before assigning workers to lifting or 
carrying jobs, to determine from physical 
examination records the physical condition 
of the workers, especially of women. The 
strain of lifting is dangerous to workers 
who are underweight or overweight and to 
persons with deformities of the spine, 
arthritis, weak hearts, high blood pressure 
and Jung diseases. 

It is suggested also that the foreman be 
familiar with any State regulation there 
may be limiting the amount of weight that 
women workers are permitted to lift or 
carry, the usual limitation being 25 pounds 
for lifting and 15 pounds for carrying. 

Where the load or material is too much 
for one person to handle safely, the fore- 
man is advised to train workers in team 
lifting. More effective training will result, 
it is stated, from an analysis of the various 
lifting or carrying jobs to determine which 
workers need instruction. A number of 
rules are enumerated to aid the foreman in 
demonstrating the proper way to lift. 
Cartoons illustrate the application of these 
rules. 


In an effort to produce an 


Formation effective counter-balance to 
of Asian the activities of the World 
labour Federation of Trade Unions 
federation in the Eastern hemisphere, 


labour representatives from 

a number of Asiatic countries recently 
established the Asian Federation of Labour. 
The October issue of Labour Abroad, 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics states that the Federation 
was conceived by Asian trade union dele- 
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gates, in particular those representing the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, to 
the June, 1948, International Labour Con- 
ference in San Francisco. With the appoint- 
ment of a preparatory committee at a 
meeting of the Indian labour body in 
December, 1948, the proposed organization 
entered its first stage of formation. 

Organizational meetings were held in 
Geneva in June, 1949, at the time of the 
32nd ILO Conference, and were attended 
by delegates representing labour groups 
from India, China, Iran, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Lebanon. Pak- 
istan delegates participated in the initial 
meetings but later withdrew. Turkey, 
Japan, Australia and the United States were 
invited to send observers. 

At the Geneva gathering, a constitution 
and four-point program were adopted and 
a provisional committee was created. The 
executive committee was to be composed 
of two representatives from India, two from 
China, two from Pakistan and one from 
each of the other affiliating countries. The 
four-point program outlines plans for con- 
certed action by Asian workers to “(1) pre- 
vent the return of foreign exploitation; 
(2) raise living standards by raising national 
incomes; (8) fight the Communist menace; 
and (4) make the voice of Asian workers 
heard at international conferences.” 

Labour Abroad further states that the 
first plenary session of the Federation is 
scheduled to take place in Colombo, 
Ceylon, in January, 1950, at the time of 
the ILO’s First Asian Regional Conference. 


Registered trade unions in 


Trade India continue to increase. 
unionism The Indian Labour Gazette 
in India reports that at the end of 


March, 1948, there were 
2,766 trade unions on the registers—more 
than half as much again as for the previous 
year. This does not include unregistered 
unions, as registration is not compulsory. 

Membership reported by 1,628 unions 
reached a record total of 1,662,929 at the 
end of the year. Of this, 102,299, or 6:2 
per cent, were women. 

Union federation made _ considerable 
advance also. Seventeen federations were 
registered during the year, as compared 
with seven in the previous year. 

The large increase in the number of 
unions is attributed mainly to “the desire 
on the part of the workers to organize 
themselves with a view to securing improve- 
ment in their working conditions, wages and 
general standard of living.’ Mentioned as 
a further cause is “the enactment of labour 
laws conferring special privileges on regis- 
tered unions.” 


THE CANADIAN 
LABOUR FORCE 


The labour force 1s constantly changing, as new workers enter 


and old ones leave. 


Moreover, economic and social trends make 


constant new demands on the worker, changing the skills 
required, and forcing shifts between occupations, industries, and 


regions. 


The following article! analyses the broad composition of the 
Canadian labour force, and indicates some of the factors influenc- 
ing its structure, and the special problems applying to some 


large groups. 


All problems of labour, welfare, or 
economic security are closely related to 
some part, or the whole, of the labour 
force. In order to measure the relative 
importance of these problems, and to see 
the relationship of each of them to the 
economy as a whole, it is therefore helpful 
to study the labour force, its size, its 
eomponent parts, and the effects upon it of 
economic and social changes. 

First of all it is important to state what 
is meant by the term “labour force”. Then, 
we shall endeavour to present a_ brief 
picture of the broad composition of the 
labour force as it is at present. This wili 
‘be followed by a short discussion of the 


principal economic and social trends which 
affect the labour force mainly from without. 
The discussion will then turn to a considera- 
tion of the chief shifts in its internal struc- 
ture. The last main section will deal with 
a number of special groups within the labour 
force. Throughout, an attempt will be made 
to focus attention on the labour force itself. 


1 This article, by George V. Haythorne, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, was presented in a substantially similar 
form as a paper at the Round Table on Economic 
Security at the University of Toronto, May 28 to 
30, 1949. Assistance in preparing the article has 
been given by F. W. Burton, J. T. Montague and 
other officials of the Economic and Research Branch. 
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Chart 1 


THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 


SCHEMATIC PRESENTATION OF ENTRIES AND WITHDRAWALS 


The labour force consists of persons at work or available for work. ... It is not a 
fixed body of persons; there is a constant flow into and out of the labour force. 


WITHDRAWALS FROM 
THE LABOUR FORCE 


ENTRIES INTO THE 


LABOUR FORCE THE LABOUR FORCE 


a se 


1 YOUNG PEOPLE 

2 IMMIGRATION 

3 TEMPORARY WORKERS 
4 DEATHS 


MANUFACTURING 


OTHER EMPLOYED 


A. UNEMPLOYED 


5 RETIREMENTS 

§ MARRIAGES (Women): 
1 ILLNESS AND ACCIDENTS 
8 EMIGRATION 


- 


~~ AGRICULTURE 


won o& qn 


N.B.—THE PROPORTIONS SHOWN ARE NOT- BASED ON ACTUAL STATISTICS 
OWING TO THE ABSENCE OF COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Here and there special labour problems will 
be mentioned, although our main purpose is 
rather to help give a broad background for 
a consideration of such problems generally. 


The Labour Force Defined 


There are many ways of defining the 
labour force. For present purposes, we may 
define it as the total of those people at 
work plus those available for work. “Work” 
in this sense means types of effort for which 
economic remuneration is normally received. 
Thus, a coal miner or a shopkeeper is con- 
sidered to be in the labour force, but a 
housewife or a student is not. 

“Those available for work” is a vague 
phrase, but it is intentionally so, since no 
hard and fast limit can be placed on this 
category. For statistical purposes, the cate- 
gory is usually limited to those persons 
actively seeking employment. There are no 
doubt many other persons not actively seek- 
ing employment who would nevertheless 
accept suitable jobs if they were offered, 
and who may be considered, at least, 
potentially in the labour force. 

Although our Canadian statistics on the 
labour force have improved during recent 
years, since a quarterly survey was begun 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it is 
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not easy, owing to such circumstances as 
are mentioned above, to obtain adequate 
data on all parts of the labour force. In 
fact, it can be seen that practically every 
adult in the country may become a member 
of the labour force at one time or another 
during his life. The labour force is, there- 
fore, not a fixed body of persons. Rather, 
it is a stream through which most indi- 
viduals flow for a longer or shorter period. 
This dynamic concept is illustrated in Chart 
1, which shows the principal tributary 
streams by which people enter the labour 
force, and the principal streams by which 
they leave it. 

This flow into and out of the labour force 
is well illustrated by our wartime experi- 
ence. What happened is shown in a broad 
way in Chart 2.2 It will be seen that the 
increase in total employment, including both 
civilian workers and the armed services, was 
out of proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion. Where did these additional workers 
come from? They came from two sources: 
first, from the unemployed; second, from 
those not previously in the labour force. 
Many in this second group would, in normal 
times, have continued in their existing 


2 Data from Special Surveys Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


status as housewives, students, or retired 
workers. In other words, there was at this 
time a great expansion in the stream of 
“temporary workers” shown in Chart 1, 
under “entries into the labour force”. 


Present Composition 
of Labour Force 


At the present time the Canadian labour 
force numbers about five million people, or 
approximately forty per cent of the popula- 
tion.2 About four workers out of five are 
male. Almost half of the labour force are 
aged 25 to 44 years inclusive. The average 
female worker is considerably younger than 
the average male worker, as is shown in 
Chart 3.4 Occupationally, one worker out 
of five is in agriculture. 

Geographically, three out of five members 
of the labour force live in Ontario or 
Quebec. The percentage of the total popu- 
lation included in the labour force is lower 
in Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces 
than in the rest of the country. This is 
particularly true for females. 

It is difficult to divide the labour force 
precisely into groups based on the degree of 
skill, but according to Census definitions, 
almost one-third of the labour force is at 
present included in unskilled occupations. 


3 Data in this section from, Labour Force Survey, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
4 Data for Chart 3 from 1941 Census. 


Chart 2 


Members of the labour force who are 
actually employed. can be divided by 
occupational status, into paid workers, 
employers, own-account workers, and unpaid 
family workers. The distribution of total 
employed between these categories is not 
the same for women as for men, nor the 
same in agriculture as in other industries. 

In non-agricultural industries, which 
employ nearly four million people, of whom 
almost one-quarter are women, about 80 
per cent of the men and about 90 per cent 
of the women are paid employees. 

In agriculture, on the other hand, which 
employs about one million workers, paid 
employees form a relatively small element, 
including hardly more than one worker in 
eight even at the harvest season. Farmers 
without paid workers make up over 50 per 
cent of the agricultural labour force. Unpaid 
family workers make up about 30 per cent. 

There are today in Canada about four 
million people, 14 years of age and over, 
who are not included in the labour force. 
This means that for every 5 persons in the 
labour force, there are 4 outside; of the 
latter group about five out of every six 
are women and of these close to 85 per cent 
are keeping house. Students number about 
600,000, and about the same number of 
people are too old to work, or voluntarily 
idle. Except for housekeepers, all these 
classes are about equally divided between 
males and females. 


WARTIME CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 


(as at June 1 each vear) 
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Chart 3 
AGE{AND SEX COMPOSITION OF THE LABOUR FORCE, 1941 CENSUS 
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Economic and Social Trends 
Affecting the Labour Force 


In examining the nature and composition 
of the labour force, it is helpful to keep 
in mind the principal economic and social 
trends which are constantly changing the 
environment in which the people of Canada, 
and of other countries, must live and work. 
Economic and social changes, as we all 
know, have been extensive during the past 
forty or fifty years. 

Technological progress, including the 
mechanization of production, is obviously 
among the most fundamental causes of 
these changes. It has been accompanied by 
profound changes in the structure of our 
economy, including the labour force. It is 
easy to think of examples, such as the 
introduction of electric power, with all its 
effects on industry and labour. 

Another important development in 
Canada, closely connected with techno- 
logical progress, has been the rapid opening 
of new territories and the utilization of new 
natural resources. A third influence has 
been the widening and narrowing, at 
different. times, of the streams of interna- 
tional trade. 

These economic changes and others have 
not only altered the conditions under which 
the labour foree must work but have had 
important effects on the character of the 
labour force itself. Moreover, these changes 
are still in progress and their results have 
become so much of a commonplace, that 
sometimes we fail to give them the con- 
sideration they deserve. One result, for 
example, has been the steady rise, over the 
last century, in real income of the average 
worker. Another result is that the types 
of work required of the members of the 
labour force have been greatly altered, and, 
in particular, there has been a rapid growth 
of secondary industries, in comparison with 
the slower growth of the primary or extrac- 
tive industries. 

These trends which have been mentioned 
are economic. In addition, there have been 
other trends, parallel and related to the 
preceding, which are social. Examples are 
the growth of the modern business corpora- 
tion and of large trade unions. Other 
rather different examples are the emancipa- 
tion of women, the decline in the birth 
rate, and the development of our modern 
educational system. We cannot measure the 
effects of each of these trends in any 
precise way, nor can we discuss them fully 
here, but we do know that they have 
important influences upon the labour force, 
upon its total size and its composition, upon 
its wages and its general welfare, and upon 
its own quality and its efficiency. 


Shifts Within the Labour Force 


One of the principal responses by mem- 
bers of the labour force to economic and 
social trends, is to be seen in the shifting 
structure and composition of the labour 
force itself. These shifts are chiefly of three 
types: occupational, industrial, and geo- 
graphic. They are all closely linked with 
economic security or insecurity. 


Occupational Shifts 


Occupational shifts are of two main types: 
they may involve a change in the nature 
of the job itself, or the worker may move 
from one occupation to another. 

With reference to the first type it is 
sometimes said that increased mechaniza- 
tion of production has diminished the 
amount of skill demanded of the worker. 
This has no doubt occurred in some cases, 
but in many others our more complicated 
productive processes have demanded new 
kinds of skill. In place of the old handi- 
craft skills, the emphasis now lies on 
familiarity with the machines and with the 
materials handled. Today greater skill and 
adaptability are demanded than in the past 
of entrants to many occupations, including 
those of professional rank and the higher 
types of manual work. Census data indi- 
cate a substantial increase over the last 
thirty years in the number of skilled trades- 
men. The information on the relative 
degrees of skill of all members of the labour 
force, however, is incomplete, and it is 
therefore impossible to determine at present 
whether the increase of skilled workers over 
this period has been greater or less than 
that of unskilled workers. 

One of the main economic security 
problems posed by this trend towards more 
complicated and varied skills required of 
workers is the provision of adequate train- 
ing and vocational guidance. Although the 
average worker nowadays has had more 
years of formal education than his pre- 
decessors, he is not always better equipped 
for his work, especially in the case of skilled 
manual labour. 

Turning now to the second type of occu- 
pational change, namely, movements of 
workers, younger persons are again usually 
most affected. While in the process of 
training, they are seeking out the most 
advantageous fields of work. On the other 
hand, older workers, once in the labour 
force, build up vested interests in their 
occupations, as a result of familiarity, or 
through seniority or other institutional ties. 
The longer one thas followed a certain 
occupation, the more reluctant one is to 
move. From the limited information avail- 
able it appears that when older workers 
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Chart 4 


MOVEMENTS OF WORKERS BETWEEN MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
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Census figures show the changing occupational pattern of the Canadian labour force. 
Between 14931 and 1941, 541,00 persons moved from one major occupational group 


to another. 


There was a substantial net shift out of agriculture, and into manufac- 


turing. service, and most other non-agricultural groups. 


move they are more inclined to shift within 
what might be called “families of occupa- 
tions”; for example a logger is more apt 
to become a farmer or a garage mechanic 
than a clerical worker or a school teacher. 

Significant figures on the extent of these 
occupational shifts were obtained at the 
time of the 1941 census. About 4,200,000 
persons were gainfully occupied in Canada 
in June, 1941, of whom nearly 2,800,000 had 
also been gainfully occupied at the preced- 
ing census, in 1931. Of these latter, about 
541,000 indicated that they had moved 
during the decade from one broad occupa- 
tional grouping to another. The extent of 
these shifts is shown in Chart 4.5 This chart 
shows a substantial net shift out of agri- 
culture, and into manufacturing, service, and 
most other non-agricultural groups. In 
addition, of course, there were many shifts 
within each occupational group not recorded 
here. 


Industrial Shifts 


The second important change within the 
labour force has been the shift of workers 
between industries. The largest movement 
in Canada over the past fifty years, as we 
all know, has been from the primary to the 
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secondary industries. At the turn of the 
century, two out of every five workers were 
employed in agriculture; today about one 
out of five is so employed. On the other 
hand, manufacturing employed less than 
one worker in six in 1901, in comparison 
with more than one in four at present. 
Manufacturing since World War II has 
employed more people than agriculture. 
These broad trends are illustrated in 
Chart 5.6 

It must be recognized that these changes 
in the structure of the labour force are due 
both to the actual movements of individual 
workers from one industry to another, and 
to the direction of the stream of new 
entrants to the labour force. We saw 
above, for example, that during the thirties 
a net farm emigration of 85,000 occurred. 
It seems safe to say that an even higher 
net movement occurred during the twenties 
and forties. If we were able also to 
measure the number of young persons born 
on farms who left agriculture in their youth, 
the over-all figure would be much higher. 


5 Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. 7, Table 15. 
6Census data, 1891-1941: data for 1946 from 
Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Geographic Shifts 


The third important change within the 
labour force has been the geographic move- 
ment of workers. This type of shift raises 
greater problems in Canada than in many 
other countries, owing to the distances in- 
volved. These migrations of workers are 
due chiefly to two causes: first, the develop- 
ment of new natural resources, and second, 
the differing rates of growth of the indus- 
tries predominating in various areas. 

In addition to the large rural-urban 
migration, already mentioned, there are 
migrations between rural areas of different 
types. There are also of course migrations 
for many reasons between different urban 
areas. While the greater part of these 
geographic migrations in Canada take place 
within a single province, interprovincial 
movements are also important. The most 
obvious example of interprovincial migra- 
tion in Canada has been the shift following 
Confederation into the Canadian West. 
Large numbers of these workers left farms 
in- the Maritime and Central provinces. 
More recently, especially during the drought 
years of the thirties there has been a move- 
ment from the Prairies to Eastern Canada, 
mainly Ontario, and to British Columbia. 

While more data regarding these move- 
ments are available today than earlier we 
still do not have a complete picture of their 
character and extent.. An over-all estimate 
from census data places the number of 
Canadians who move from the locality of 
their birth at around one-third of the total. 


Chart 5 


The movements of workers into and out 
of Canada are basically similar to those 
which we have just discussed. Immigrants 
come chiefly from Europe, while emigrants 
go chiefly to the United States. Both these 
streams tend to increase in periods of pros- 
perity and to decrease in periods of depres- 
sion, but the stream into Canada appears 
to vary much more than the other. For 
example, in 1946, immigrants into Canada 
numbered 72,000, and there were 28,000 
recorded emigrants to the United States. 
But in 1936, relatively a year of depres- 
sion, immigrants to Canada were only 
12,000, one-sixth the 1946 figure, and slightly 
below the number of emigrants to the 
United States in the same year.?. 


Those Who Do Not Shift 


Up to this point our attention has been 
focussed primarily on those workers who 
participate in these various movements. 
Many of the problems of economic security, 
however, are more closely connected with 
those workers who do not move. In spite 
of greater economic opportunities elsewhere, 
many workers feel bound to a particular 
locality or to a particular type of work by 
family or community ties, by language or 
culture, by preference for a special way of 
life, by specialized skills, or lack of skill, 
or by plain inertia. 

As a result, certain groups of workers 
may be left in occupational, industrial or 
geographic backwaters, even though there 


7 Canada Year Book. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE, 1891-1946 


A half century’s census figures illustrate the changing industrial structure of the 
labour force, showing the movement of workers from primary to secondary industries. 
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may be prosperity elsewhere. One of the 
largest of these groups consists of persons 
on subsistence farms. At our last decennial 
census there were over 200,000 farms which 
sold either less or only slightly more than 
one-half of their produce. When allowance 
is made for the families of these subsistence 
farmers, it will be realized that the total 
number of persons in this “backwater” 
group approximates one million. There are 
several other such groups of which perhaps 
the most important are the casual unskilled 
workers and the seasonal workers in the 
fishing areas. These groups suffer from low 
incomes, and frequently from unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. In time of 
depression, the burden has usually fallen 
more heavily upon them than upon others. 


Special Groups in the Labour Force 


So far we have described the broad out- 
line of the labour force, spoken of some 
of the trends within the economy which 
have an effect on the labour force, and have 
discussed some of the significant shifts 
within the labour force. Now we shall 
discuss certain groups within the labour 
force which warrant special treatment. 
These groups are: younger workers, older 
workers, women, and seasonal workers. 


Chart 6 


Younger and Older Workers 

Both younger and older workers constitute 
significant segments of the labour «force. 
There are today close to 1,300,000 or about 
one-quarter of the labour force in the 
younger group, from 14 to 24 years. 
Slightly more, roughly 1,500,000 or one- 
third of the labour force are in the older 
group, 45 years and over. These propor- 
tions are shown in Chart 3. 

As is well known, in recent generations 
the birth rate has fallen and average life 
expectancy has risen. The average age of 
the population is therefore tending to in- 
crease, although the tendency may be 
interrupted by heavy immigration or a rise 
in the birth rate. 

Partly as a consequence of these factors 
there is a long-run downward trend in the 
proportion of younger workers in the labour 
force8 The gradual increase in the age at 
which young people leave school has con- 
tributed to this trend. For example, of all 
boys aged 14 and 15, 29 out of every 
hundred were gainfully occupied im 1921, 
while in 1941 only 17 out of one hundred 
were gainfully occupied? 


8 See Chart 6. 


CHANGING AGE PATTERNS IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


On the average, persons now enter the labour force at a later age than formerly 


and retire younger. 


The percentage of boys aged 
14-15 who were gainfully 
employed declined from 
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thus, although the average length of life of the population is increasing, the 
percentage gainfully employed is diminishing at both ends of the age scale. 
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Census figures show that between 1921 and 1941 


Whale the percentage of men 
aged over 65 who were gain- 
fully employed declined from 
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At the other end of the age scale, among 
people of 65 and over, the percentage at 
work has been reduced in recent years by a 
trend toward earlier retirement. Of males 
in this age-group, 58-4 per cent were gain- 
fully occupied at the time of the 1921 
census, but this had fallen to 47-4 per cent 
by 1941. For females, there was a decline 
from 6:3 to 5:6 per cent during the same 
period. However, owing to the great in- 
crease in the total number of older people, 
the absolute number gainfully occupied in- 
creased by about 50 per cent, both for men 
and for women, between these two dates? 


Summing up these broad trends, it seems 
clear, that while the average age of the 
population is increasing, the percentage gain- 
fully employed is diminishing at both ends 
of the age scale. The labour force, in other 
words, is composed more and more of 
people aged from 18 to 64 years. The task 
of supporting the whole community, in 
other ways, is falling to a larger extent on 
these “middle” aged workers. 

Looked at from the standpoint of economic 
security, the youth group is important, not 
only in numbers, but also because every 
worker passes through this group in the 
earliest and most critical stage of his work- 
ing career. This period is a critical one 
because it is at this time that the young 
worker, who frequently has had little oppor- 
tunity for training, practical experience, or 
even vocational guidance, faces serious 
problems of adjustment to his employment. 
It is perhaps to be expected that over 40 
per cent of the unemployed in March, 1949, 
were under 25 years of age.10 


From the long term point of view, the 
problem of the older worker is less critical 
than that of the younger worker. If the 
problems of youth can be alleviated, so that 
most people get a good start in life, the 
problems of all other age groups should be 
greatly diminished. This, however, is not 
to minimize the special problems of the 
older members of the labour force. 

Unemployment among older workers has 
a different significance from that among 
younger workers. The younger worker, due 
to lack of experience and seniority, is more 
likely to lose his job, but his chance of 
obtaining a new job is constantly improv- 
ing. The older worker is less likely to lose 
his job, but his chance of obtaining a new 
job is poorer and constantly becoming 
worse. 

Another matter of peculiar importance to 
older workers and to the community as a 
whole is that of retirement. There is likely 


9Census of Canada, Occupations, 1921 and 1941. 
10 Quarterly Labour Force Survey, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 


to be a decrease in the labour force as a 
result of any extension of the present com- 
pulsory retirement plans, for example the 
railway plans effective at age 65, or as a 
result of the lowering of the age require- 
ment of the present general old-age pension 
scheme from 70 years. Indications are that 
the number of workers covered by pension 
plans in Canada is increasing. Already, it 
is estimated, close to 1,000,000 workers are 
covered by such plans. This means that 
by about 1965, more workers in the older 
age group will be eligible for pensions and 
may therefore be less interested in steady 
employment than is the case today. On the 
other hand, with shorter hours per day and 
fewer days per week in many industries, and 
with mereased mechanization, employment 
may in the future be more attractive to 
older workers. 


Women Workers 


Women workers today make up about 21 
per cent of the labour force. This propor- 
tion, which is shown in Chart III, has 
increased gradually-since the beginning of 
the century, when it was around 13 per 
cent. During the war, of course, the pro- 
portion of women employees in manufac- 
turing increased rapidly, but it has now 
reverted approximately to the pre-war 
level.11 

As might be expected, most of the women 
in the labour force are young. Over 40 
per cent of the employed women in June, 
1949, were under 25 years of age; almost 
double the similar proportion for men. It 
is of interest to note that during the post- 
war years the proportion of married women 
to single women in the labour force has 
increased moderately. In June, 1946, there 
were, according to the Labour Force Survey, 
in non-agricultural employment, 597,000 
single women and 199,000 married women. 
At the same date in 1949, there were 627,000 
single and 243,000 married. 

It is well known that the average earnings 
of female workers are considerably lower 
than the average earnings of males. This 
may be only a minor problem to many 
women who marry and thereafter remain 
outside the labour force, but it is important 
to women who never marry, and to those 
who have to return to work after marriage. 
It is especially important to women who 
support dependants. 

The lower level of female earnings is 
accounted for partly by the lower average 
age of female workers in comparison with 
male workers. Being younger, female 


11 Census of Canada, 1901-1941; Census of Industry, 
1939-1945; Annual Review of Employment and Pay- 
rolls, 1945-1948; Labour Force Survey, 1945-1949; all 
from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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workers are 2lso, on the average, less skilled 
than males. The difference in earnings 
between male and female workers of equal 
skill is therefore less than the difference in 
earnings between the average male and the 
average female worker. 

It is also true that women have not 
generally entered some highly-paid occupa- 
tions, especially many types of skilled 
manual labour. Consequently, a large per- 
centage of the total female labour force 
is crowded into a relatively narrow range 
of lower-paid occupations, of which leading 
examples may be found in personal service, 
in retail trade, in clerical work, or in the 
textile and clothing industries. The total 
number of women in the professions, accord- 
ing to census figures, appears impressive, 
until one discovers that school teachers and 
nurses make up approximately 80 per cent 
of this total? This lack of alternative 
opportunities is one of the chief factors 
depressing women’s earnings. 


Seasonal Workers 

The fourth group in the labour force 
which deserves special attention is that 
composed of seasonal workers. It is difficult 
to determine the size of this group, partly 
because it contains many part-time workers 
who move in and out of the labour force, 
but mainly because no complete record is 
maintained of those persons who shift from 
seasonal jobs in one industry to those in 
another. The best figure we have been 
able to arrive at, and it is at most only 
an estimate, is that, of the total Canadian 
labour force, some 16 per cent are seasonal 
workers. 

The largest groups of seasonal workers 

are to be found in the primary industries 
' and in the secondary industries associated 
with them. There are, however, other 
important smaller groups located in various 
types of manufacturing, for example, auto- 
mobiles and textiles, construction, trans- 
portation and the service industries. 

Seasonal workers do not form a homo- 
geneous group. Many of them enter the 
labour force only for a part of the year, 
such as the summer holidays or perhaps 
only the harvest season, and are occupied 
for the rest of the year as students, as 
housewives, or as retired persons. Others, 
probably equally or more numerous,}3 are 


12 Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. VII. 

18 For estimates, see “Seasonality of Employment 
in Canada’, (L.G., Oct. 1949, p. 1210) where the 
following approximate figures are given: Seasonal 
workers not full-time members of labour force.... 
about 350,000; seasonal workers who are full-time 
members of labour force....about 500,000. 
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permanent members of the labour force and 
they and their families are dependent upon 
their ability to find a succession of suitable 
seasonal jobs at the various seasons of the 
year. Examples of this second group are 
the men who work in agriculture or fishing 
in the summer, and in logging or elsewhere 
in the winter. It is in connection with the 
second group that serious problems arise. 

One economic security problem for many 
of these seasonal workers is the almost 
inevitable loss of time involved between 
jobs. This is particularly serious, of course, 
for workers who depend entirely on a 
sequence of such jobs for their livelihood. 

Another problem is the uncertainty of 
employment which accompanies this work. 
There is nearly always a risk involved as 
to whether or not a job will be available at 
the end of the season. Changes in employ- 
ment, even though they are of a recurring 
nature, make it more difficult for workers 
to become highly proficient in one occupa- 
tion. There is also the necessity still in 
many cases for the worker to be away from 
his family for extended periods. 


Conclusion 


There are two final comments which 
might be made. Both of these are of a 
general nature. In the first place, it seems 
clear from this analysis that there is some- 
thing to be gained from examining the 
labour force from the standpoint of the 
whole economy as well as from the stand- 
point of each part of the economy 
separately. By obtaining this total picture 
first, one is more apt to see the various 
segments in their proper perspective. 

Secondly, it is important also to discuss 
economic security problems from the stand- 
point of society as a whole as well as from 
the standpoint of individual workers, or 
eroups of workers. If steps are taken to 
encourage a proper balance of manpower 
between essential industries, if the skills of 


workers are well developed and if measures — 


are taken to maintain employment at a 
high level, economic security problems are 
likely to be at a minimum. There will 
always be certain groups in society requiring 
special economic security measures to 
supplement their income but such measures 
should be seen in this broader setting so 
that they will help rather than hinder the 
development of a healthy economy and the 
achievement of improved economic security 
tor all. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The thirteenth semi-annual meeting of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council devoted much of its time to the study of 
apprentice trainng, youth training and student aid, the peace- 
time programs in vocational schools, and the continuance of 
Dominion-provincial co-operation in the extension of vocational 
training privileges to an ever-widening circle of Canadian youth. 


Educationists from every province in 
Canada, including Newfoundland, attended 
the thirteenth semi-annual meeting of the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, held 
in Ottawa, November 15 and 16, 1949. 


The agenda for the meeting covered 
studies of the problems connected with 
vocational training for unemployed workers, 
youth and apprentice training, student aid, 
vocational correspondence courses and voca- 
tional training for inmates of penal institu- 
tions. Reports were received with respect 
to vocational training for discharged mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, and the erection 
and equipment of new vocational schools in 
some of the provinces. Recommendations 
were made regarding the continuance of 
federal aid to promote vocational education 
in the several provinces, as well as the 
organization of additional guidance and 
placement councils in centres across Canada. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council 
includes in its membership representatives 
of employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations and vocational authorities. Its 
function is to assist the Federal Minister 
of Labour in formulating the policy and 
administrative procedure in the promotion 
of vocational education in Canada. 


The following members were present: Dr. 
G. Fred McNally (Chairman), Edmonton; 
Mr. T. D. Anderson, General Secretary of 
the Canadian Legion, British Empire Ser- 
vice League, Dominion Command, Ottawa; 
Mr. L. S. Beattie, Director of Vocational 
Education for Ontario, Toronto; Dr. F. T. 
Fairey, Deputy Minister of Education for 
British Columbia, Victoria; Mr. E. K. Ford, 
Director of Vocational Education for Nova 
Scotia, Halifax; Mr. E. V. Gage, President, 
Byers Construction Co., Montreal; Captain 
H. G. Gonthier, Past President, Quebec 
Command, British Empire Service League, 
St. Lambert; Miss Marion Graham, Saska- 
toon; Mr. N. C. MacKay, Director of 
Extension, Department of Agriculture for 
Manitoba, Winnipeg; Mrs. R. J. ‘Marshall, 
President of the National Council of 
Women, Agincourt, Ont.; Mr. G. Poisson, 


Deputy Minister, Department of Youth and 
Welfare, Quebec; Dr. L. W. Shaw, Director 
of Education for Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown. 

Others present included: Mr. J. W. 
McNutt, Regional Director, CVT, Fred- 
ericton; Mr. W. A. Ross, Regional Director, 
CVT, Regina; Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy 
Minister of Education for Newfoundland, 
St. John’s; Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Training and Counselling, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. H. W. 
Jamieson, Superintendent of Educational 
Training, DVA; ‘Mr. J. A. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
Department of Justice, Ottawa; Mr. G. G. 
Cushing, General Secretary, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa; Mr. 
H. C. Hudson, Special Placements Officer, 
National Employment Service, Ottawa; Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Training, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director of 
Training, Department of Labour; Mr. C. R. 
Ford, Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; Dr. J. E. 
Robbins, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa; Major A. E. Wood, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; Dr. 
MacGregor Easson, Ottawa, and Messrs. 
J. M. Wyatt and H. O. Gudgin, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Comments by the 
Minister of Labour 


In a brief address at the opening session 
of the meeting, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
‘Minister of Labour said that he thought 
that the economy of the country depended 
to a great extent upon men and women 
who had been vocationally trained and were 
skilled in the use of their hands as well as 
their heads. He-felt that Canada must 
provide training for its artisans, inasmuch 
as the country could not count greatly on 
an adequate supply of skilled workers 
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through immigration in the future. For the 
same reason, he was anxious to see the 
development of apprenticeship. He stressed 
the value and importance of co-operation 
between the Dominion and the provinces 
in promoting vocational training programs 
and stated that, as long as he continued to 
be Minister of Labour, he would take an 
active and sympathetic interest in the 
work of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council. 


Report of the 
Director of Training 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Train- 
ing, stated that a total of 134,570 veterans 
of the Armed Services had enrolled in voca- 
tional training courses up to the end of 
September, 1949. At that date, 195 veterans 
were still under training, all of them in 
provincially-operated schools. It is the 
intention at present, Mr. Thompson said, 


EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education, in the sense of 
technical and practical training as a 
basis for gainful employment, is an 
institution of comparatively recent 
growth in Canada, and it is still not 
equally available in all parts of the 
country. 

Under the constitution education is 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces. 
The Dominion Government, however, 
has the responsibility to the country as 
a whole of ensuring an adequate supply 
of workers to maintain and increase 
the output of our industries. This, 
coupled with a vital interest in further- 

ing equality of opportunity for every- 
one, regardless of the province in which 
they live, suggested contributions of 
Dominion funds to the establishment 
and upkeep of vocational schools on 
the general basis of the distribution of 
the youthful population. 

Dominion assistance has -been pro- 
vided under a series of Federal Acts, 
the first of which was passed in 1913. 
The latest and most comprehensive of 
these is the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, passed in 1942 and 
amended in 1948. Among its provisions 
is one authorizing the Minister of 
Labour to enter into an agreement with 
any province to provide financial assis- 
tance for the development of voca- 
tional training up to the secondary 
school level. Under this section of the 
Act the provinces and the Dominion 
entered into Vocational Schools Assis- 
tance Agreements in 1945, by which the 
Dominion was to provide the sum of 
$30,000,000, over ten years, for voca- 
tional education. 

This sum is being distributed in three 
ways—as an outright grant of $10,000 
annually to each province, as an annual 
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allotment of $1,910,000, divided among 
the provinces in proportion to the size 
of their populations in the 15-19 age 
group, and as a special allotment of 
$10,000,000 for capital expenditures on 
buildings and equipment. All expen- 
ditures except the outright grant are 
matched dollar-for-dollar by the prov- 
inces. 

During the five years they have been 
in effect, these Agreements have given 
a marked impetus to the development 
of vocational school facilities. Projects 
have been approved for 34 new buildings 
and for 71 building extensions, while 
under the annual allotment of the 
Agreement contributions are being made 
to 190 vocational schools—37 in British 
Columbia, 3 in Alberta, 21 in Saskat- 
chewan, 7 in Manitoba, 49 in Ontario, 
56 in Quebec, 15 in New Brunswick 
and one in each of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. 

At the beginning of October the 
total enrolment in Canada in day voca- 
tional schools was about 60,000 and in 
evening classes about 65,000, and both 
totals are increasing rapidly as new 
schools are opened. Subjects are taught 
in about sixty fields, ranging from 
aeronautics to upholstering and includ- 
ing the building trades, agriculture, 
commercial work, home economics and 
service occupations. ‘The funds from 
the annual allotment are generally used 
for operating costs such as teachers’ 
salaries, expendable items of equipment 
and vocational supplies, administrative 
costs and bursaries to students. 

The Vocational Training Advisory 
Council meets semi-annually to review 
the progress of vocational education in 
Canada; and an account of its most 
recent meeting appears in these pages. 
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suc CVT to pay school charges on behalf 
of veterans up to June, 1950, after which 
the Department of Veterans Affairs would 
probably take over all further payments. 


Service Personnel.—The cost of training 
service personnel (active forces) was being 


met by refunds from the Department of . 


National Defence on a per capita per diem 
basis. From the beginning, 892 trainees 
have been enrolled in these courses, the 
Director said, and on September 30, 1949, 
109 were still under training in New Bruns- 


_ wick, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Brigadier Lyon, Assistant Director. stated 
that during the past 12 months, training of 
service personnel had been carried out only 
for the Army. Training was given in 
various building trades and in such army 
trade classifications as driver mechanic, 
vehicle mechanic, draughtsman, clerk admin- 
istrative, radio mechanic, stationary engine 
mechanic, shoemaker and kitchen organizer. 
Recently a course in English for French- 
speaking soldiers had been approved, to 
commence in the technical school in Three 
Rivers at the end of November and will 
continue for 16 weeks. It was stated that 
the Army was in the process of organizing 
courses of its own and it seemed probable 
that the training of service personnel by 
CVT will end during the summer of 1950. 

‘Mr. Thompson presented a final report on 
Dominion-owned vocational training equip- 
ment which showed that out of total 
purchases of approximately $4,000,000, all 
equipment, with the exception of some 
$58,000 had been accounted for. He com- 
mended the school administrative officials 
and the teachers for the manner in which 
they had taken care of the equipment that 
had been supplied to them. 


New Schools.—It was reported that 
gratifying progress was being made in the 
construction of new vocational schools and 
additions to older ones. The total Dominion 
payments for the construction and equip- 
ment of such schools have been:— 


Capital fund for buildings....$ 3,715,903 .84 


Capital fund for equipment... 880,626.55 
Annual allotment ............ 6,868,311.32 
Aoi HL weeny a te See ee $11,464,841 .71 


Unemployed Workers.—Classes_ for 
unemployed workers have been in operation 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the four 
western provinces, Mr. Thompson said. 
However, the enrolment had been small, the 
total up to the end of September being 
1,872, of whom 424 were in training at that 
date. 


Apprentice Training.—Myr. Thompson 
reported that there was a growing interest 
in all the provinces in the training of 
apprentices, both practical and technical. 
Pre-employment classes for apprentices had 
been started in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba and Alberta. The total 
number of apprentices registered at the end 
of September, 1949 was given as 10,575 as 
compared with 10,686 at June 30, 1949. 


Apprentice Agreements.—Amendments 
to the Apprenticeship Training agreement 
covering pre-employment training had been 
accepted by seven of the provinces, but 
pre-employment training so far had been 
developed only in the building trades, 
“where great shortages exist, particularly in 
the trowel and painting trades,” Mr. 
Thompson said. It was stated that the 
number of apprentices who failed to com- 
plete their training had been discouraging. 
Some of the reasons for this that were 
suggested were the low wages paid appren- 
tices as compared with helpers and journey- 
men, the long periods of apprenticeship 
required for many of the trades, and the 
probable need for a better screening of 
apprentices before indentureship. 


It was revealed that pre-employment 
training had been recognized in Ontario and 
that this training should be extended in a 
number of vocational schools in the prov- 
ince for the building trades. In Quebec all 
the arts and crafts schools are available for 
apprentice training and apprentices are 
indentured to the union instead of the 
employer in that province. 


The following statement with respect to 
the registration of apprentices was pre- 
sented to the Council :— 


March 31, March 31, Sept. 30, 


1948 1949 1949* 

Building trades: 

Veterans .... 3,866 2.646 1,862 

Civilians .... 2,424 3.039 3,401 
Motor mechanics: 

Veterans .... 2,456 IW 4 1,510 

Civilians. ©... 1,623 2,278 2,631 
Other trades: 

Veterans .... 363 265 241 

Civilians .... 1,159 956 930 
All trades: 

Veterans .... 6,685 4.683 3,613 

Civilians .... 5,206 6,273 6,962 


* Saskatchewan registrations are for June 30, 1949. 


Guidance Councils.—The CVT Advisory 
Council approved a resolution recommend- 
ing to the Minister of Labour that he 
request the provincial Ministers of Educa- 
tion to lend their support and leadership to 
the formation of additional guidance and 
placement councils, wherever they may be | 
required. 
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Occupational Monographs 


Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Acting Director of 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour presented a progress 
report on the production of occupational 
monographs, for the use of counsellors in 
advising students and other young persons 
in their choices of vocations. Monographs 
entitled “Careers in the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering” and “Carpenters” have 
already been given wide circulation and 
others on some of the building trades were 
being prepared, Dr. Haythorne said. The 
members of the Council were of the opinion 
that the monographs would prove very 
useful to counsellors and students alike. It 
was suggested that monographs on the radio 
trades and motor mechanics and related 
trades would be equally useful. It was 
revealed that the Canadian ‘Manufacturers’ 
Association was interested in having pub- 
lished a job manual covering industrial 
trades. The Council suggested that Dr. 
Haythorne investigate the CMA proposal 
and, if possible, take necessary action. 


Youth Training 


Dr. L. W. Shaw presented a report for 
the committee appointed by the Council 
to study the problem of “student aid”. 
The committee made the following 
recommendations :— : 

(1) that the committee place itself on 
record as being in favour of the 
establishment of a revolving loan 
trust fund at the earliest possible 


moment in each of the provinces 
which want it; 


(2) that in view of the fact that the 
Royal Commission on Arts and 
Letters is now giving consideration 
to the whole matter of Dominion- 
provincial aid to students, the 
committee recommend that the 
present agreement (on Student Aid 
between the Dominion and _ the 
provinces) be renewed for a further 
period of three years. 


The Chairman of Council asked Dr. J. E. 
Robbins, a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion, to comment on the resolution. Dr. 
Robbins stated that he did not think the 
Commission’s draft report on student aid 
would be ready before March, 1950. He 
thought it would be unfortunate if the 
present student aid program was interrupted 
to await the Royal Commission’s report. 


Dr. Shaw’s resolution was approved by 
the Council. 


Vocational Correspondence 
Courses 


Mr. C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, Department of Labour, presented 
the report of the Correspondence Course 
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Committee which met in Ottawa in 
September with provincially-appointed 
representatives from eight provinces in 
attendance. 


The committee suggested that the 
Advisory Council recommend to the Min- 
ister of Labour that special provision be 
made to assist the provinces financially in 
preparing new courses or in the revision of 
existing ones. The Council so recommended. 
The Council agreed upon the terms that 
would apply to the reciprocal use of courses 
that originated in any of the provinces. 


Report on Vocational Schools 


In a report on vocational schools, Mr. 
C. R. Ford stated that during the past 
summer 16 building projects had been 
completed, class-rooms. equipped and train- 
ing programs started. In addition, three 
other buildings were completed, wherein it 
had not yet been possible to start voca- 
tional programs. Six other buildings were 
under construction. He pointed out how- 
ever, that the emphasis was gradually 
shifting from construction work “to the 
business of getting vocational programs into 
operation at new centres”. 


Mr. Ford made reference to certain 
“Vocational experiments” of interest, such as 
the three-semester plan that is being tried 
out by the composite school at Red Deer, 
Alberta; the attempt to establish voca- 
tional agricultural instruction at Kindersley, 
Saskatchewan, along lines similar to those 
in operation in some of the schools in New 
Brunswick. Under this plan, students meet 
in classes for about five months. They 
then return to their homes and carry on 
some form of agricultural project during 
the next seven months, under the super- 
vision of their instructors. It was 
announced too, that the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education had authorized a voca- 
tional course in mining to be used in a 
limited number of high schools. 


Vocational Training 
in Penitentiaries 


Mr. J. A. McLaughlin, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Penitentiaries, Department of 
Justice, presented to the Advisory Council 
a progress report on the vocational train- 
ing provided for prisoners in Canadian 
penitentiaries (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1891 and 
July, 1949, p. 855). The project was under- 
taken experimentally in two institutions 
late in 1947. The results obtained in 
reclaiming prisoners have warranted the 
extension of the program to other pro- 
vincial penitentiaries as well as providing 
instruction in several additional trades. 


Mr. McLaughlin was careful to explain, 
however, that “the penitentiary training 
program is still in its infancy.” Conse- 
quently, only a relatively small number of 
trainees had, so far, been “released into the 
stream of employment.” The total number 
of graduate trainees, both those released 
and those still serving sentences up to the 
end of October, 1949, was 102. Of these 
64 were released and of this number 38 
were placed in employment in the trade in 
which training had been given m_ the 
penitentiary, eight found other employment, 
eight did not accept help in getting employ- 
ment and seven were known to have 
reverted to crime. This, he pointed out, 
indicated that some 89 per cent of those 
trained “have resisted the pull of former 
criminal ways.” 

Mr. McLaughlin asserted that “if there 
are grounds for optimism in the early 
statistics, then a major share of the credit 
is due to the placement assistance which 
has developed with welfare — societies, 
National Employment Service, Directors of 
Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Com- 
missions, unions and others interested in the 
rehabilitation of convicts.” He referred 
specifically to the John Howard Society in 


Montreal, the Prisoners Aid Society and 
the Sociéte d’Orientation et Réhabilitation 
Sociale and NES, as being “first in the 
field” and as “doing yeoman service.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McLaughlin declared 
that “the job has only started but each year 
we have gained new friends and supporters 
whose aid has lightened our task. With 
their continued help, we are confident of 
a marked degree of success in our reha- 
bilitative efforts.” 


Special Reports 


Reports were presented to the Advisory 
Council by Mr. J. W. McNutt, Regional 
Director, CVT, on Vocational Education in 
New Brunswick; Dr. L. W. Shaw, Director 
of Education, Prince Edward Island; describ- 
ing the vocational school at Charlottetown; 
Mr. Gustave Poisson, on the General 
Organization of Specialized Schools in the 
Province of Quebec; and by Col. F. T. 
Fairey, Deputy Minister of Education for 
British Columbia, with respect to the new 
Vancouver Vocational Institute, its cost, 
form of administration and the scope of its 
work. 

The Council decided to hold its next 
meeting in Ottawa on May 22, 1950. 


CURRENT LABOUR CONDITIONS Concluded 


lumber contract and continuing favourable markets for lumber in the 
United States, the general employment level in the logging industry in this 
region is not expected to be markedly below that of last year. 


Although the steel strike in the United States resulted in some 
temporary layoffs in the automobile industry, only a small part of the unem- 
ployment recorded in recent months can be traced to Canadian strikes. 
Preliminary reports indicate that during December relatively little time was 
lost through industrial disputes. No significant strikes likely to involve a 
substantial number of workers began during the month, and some lengthy 
disputes were ended. 


Three strikes which had accounted for over four-fifths of the 
total time lost during November were settled by the end of December. 
Automobile workers in Oshawa, rubber factory workers in Toronto, and 
lithographers in all but five Toronto firms had returned to work. 


Two federal conciliation boards have been appointed in the 
current railroad dispute. The most important issues are a five-day, forty- 
hour week, with no reduction in take-home pay, and wage increases ranging 
from seven to ten cents an hour. 


IN BRIEF 

Largely as a result of sharply lower prices for eggs, and slight 
decreases in the price of meat, the cost-of-living index declined fractionally 
from 161-7 at November 1, to 161-5 at December 1. This marked the fourth 
successive fractional decline from the August peak of 162°8.... For the 
first 10 months of 1949, immigration was 19-8 per cent below the total for 
the corresponding period in 1948. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


MEETS IN HALIFAX 


Consisting of representatives of employers, workers and other 
groups, the National Employment Committee reviewed the 
current employment situation and the work of the National 
Employment Service, and held a discussion of the functions of 


employment committees. 


In accordance with its practice of hold- 
ing joint meetings from time to time with 
one or another of the five Regional 
Employment Committees, the National 
Employment Committee met in association 
with the Maritime Regional Committee at 
Halifax, October 27 and 28, 1949. 

The agenda covered many phases of the 
current activities of the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, discussed measures 
designed to make the work of the 
Committee more effective, received reports 
on industrial and employment conditions 
and dealt with a wide range of reso- 
lutions and recommendations sent for- 
ward by Regional and Local Employment 
Committees. 


Organization and 
Duties of Committees 


The functions of the National Employ- 
ment Committee as defined in Section 90 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act are 
to advise and assist the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in carrying out the 
purposes of the Employment Service. The 
Committee includes in its membership rep- 
resentatives of employers and labour, chosen 
after consultation with their respective 
organizations and, in addition, representa- 
tives of agricultural interests, women’s 
organizations and welfare groups. 

In like manner and for like purposes, a 
regional committee is established in each 
of the regions into which the country has 
been divided for purposes of administering 
she Unemployment Insurance Act, namely, 
the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Prairies 
(with which is included a portion of north- 
western Ontario) and British Columbia 
(including the western portion of the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon). 
Where considered advisable by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and when 
requested by local groups, local committees 
have been established at centres where there 
are local unemployment insurance offices, 
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Attendance Register 


The following members of the National 
Committee attended the meeting in Halifax: 
Judge W. J. Lindal, Winnipeg (Chairman) ; 
Mr. T. D. Anderson, General Secretary, 
Dominion Command, Canadian Legion, 
Ottawa (Vice-Chairman); Mrs. G. D. Fin- 
layson, Corresponding Secretary, National 
Council of Women, Ottawa; Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, President, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Ottawa; Mr. Carl Berg, M.BE., 
Vice-President, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, Edmonton; Mr. J. B. White, 
Vice-President, The Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Montreal; Mr. G. 8. Hougham, 
General Manager, Canadian Retail Federa- 
tion, Toronto; Mr. R. E. G. Davis, Execu- 
tive Director, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa; Mr. Roy Grant, Moncton (proxy 
for Mr. R. A. Stewart, Executive Member, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture); Mr. 
Ward Stewart, Moncton (proxy for Mr. 
A. L. Lott, Director, Industrial Relations, 
Steel Company of Canada), and Mr. 
E. Norman Mitchell, Secretary, National 
Employment Committee, Ottawa. 

Members of the Maritime Regional Com- 
mittee who were present included: Judge 
W. F. Lane, Moncton (Chairman); Miss 
Leslie Pickett, Coverdale, N.B.; Messrs. 
R. A. Macaulay and Angus MacLeod, Saint 
John, N.B.; Messrs. H. Adamson, G. W. R. 
Myles and Major T. O’Brien, Moncton, 
N.B.; Mr. J. R. MacDonald, Glace Bay, 


 NS.; and Mr. J. J. Trainor, Bedford, P.E.I. 


Among others who attended were: Mr. 
C. A. L. Murchison, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commissioner and Mr. W. K. 
Rutherford, Director, National Employment 
Service, Ottawa; Mr. R. P. Hartley, 
Superintendent, Maritime Region, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Moncton; 
and a number of representatives of the 
Halifax Local Employment Committee and 
Regional and Local officers of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


¥ 


‘Preliminary Statements 


In a brief introductory address, the 
Chairman, Judge W. J. Lindal, welcomed 
the members. He expressed his regret that 
there was no representative from New- 
foundland present and hoped that the 
matter of representation from Canada’s 
newest province would be dealt with in the 
near future. 


Judge Lane and other members of the 
Maritime Regional Committee reviewed the 
work of their committee during recent 
months and presented brief statements 
‘covering the economic, industrial and 
employment conditions in the Maritimes. 
Following a lengthy discussion of the 
- functions of the National, Regional and 
Local Employment Committees the meeting 
passed a resolution recommending certain 
modifications in the functions of the Com- 
mittees for the consideration of the Minister 
of Labour. 


Older Workers in 
the Civil Service 


Correspondence with the Civil Service 
Commission concerning age limits appli- 
cable to the employment of older workers 
in the Civil Service was presented to the 
meeting. It was agreed that the Civil 
Service Commission was endeavouring in 
many instances to extend the age limit 
for entrance to employment in the Civil 
Service. 

After some discussion, a resolution was 
adopted for presentation to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, commending the Commis- 
sion on the action it had taken in recent 
months with respect to age limits for 
persons desiring to enter the Civil Service. 
The National Employment Committee was 
of the opinion, however, that there were 
other categories of employment in the 
Government that could accept older workers. 
It was held that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was thus in an excellent position to 
show an example to other employers in the 


A report of the sub-committee on “unem- 
_ ployables” was presented by Mr. R. E. G. 
_ Davis, Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. He stated that local 
employment offices across Canada had 
A reported to the Special Placements Division 
ee 


of the National Employment Service over 
8,000 unplaced, handicapped applicants regis- 
tered. Of this number only 306 were 
considered to be unemployable. 


Of the latter group, 181 were found to 
be unemployable because of advanced age, 
coupled with ill-health or disability. <A 
study of these cases led to the conclusion 
that very little could be done to obtain 
employment for them. The Advisory 
Committee was of the opinion that the 
small number of unemployables that had 
reported to local employment offices could 
not be considered as sufficient to determine 
the extent of the problem created by them. 
It was suggested that possibly a survey 
made by public welfare agencies might give 
a better indication of the actual number of 
unemployables. This, however, was con- 
sidered to be beyond the purview of the 
National Employment Service. 


Moulding Public Opinion 


The Chairman, Judge Lindal, expressed 
the opinion that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission had a responsibility in 
finding jobs for the unemployed and, in 
some degree, for creating employment 
where necessary. He stressed the value of 
the National Employment Committee in 
creating public opinion favourable to the - 
creation of employment-making projects. 
While it was admitted that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission “cannot manu- 
facture jobs”, it can assist by recommending 
certain action to the government and this 
can be supported by not only the National 
Committee, but by the Regional and Local 
Committees as well. 


Technically Qualified DP’s 


The question of the part that might be 
played by the National Employment Ser- 
vice in the placement of technically qualified 
displaced persons from Europe was dis- 
cussed. The Chairman outlined some of 
the difficulties that had been encountered in 
overcoming the objections of professional 
organizations to the granting of recognition 
in Canada to qualifications obtained in 
certain foreign institutions of learning. 
Some progress has been made, it was 
stated, but it was decided to defer making 
definite recommendations until the next 
meeting of the National Employment Com- 
mittee, which will be held in Ottawa late 
in January, 1950. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN FRANCE 


During recent months one of the factors threatening political 
stability in France has been the demands of organized labour. 
French workers have asked the Government to remove wage 
control, to raise minimum wages and cost-of-living bonuses, and 
to permit a return to the free negotiation of collective agreements. 
The Government has been disinclined to grant these requests, 
citing the danger of a new inflationary cycle. 


The following study of the system of forming collective agree- 
ments in France under Government supervision has been supplied 
by the French Information Service, and will help readers of the 
Lazour Gazette in following recent political developments in 


France. 


The collective agreement is of relatively 
recent origin, and has undergone, in France, 
several phases of evolution. 

It originated with simple wage schedules, 
applying to employers in specific trades and 
particular districts. However, the subject 
matter of the agreement tended to expand; 
and at the time of the Second Republic 
(1848), a real blossoming forth of agree- 
ments occurred, specifying various working 
conditions in addition to wages. 

Among these early agreements were the 
settlements reached between the contractors 
and the cab-drivers of the City of Paris 
the agreements concerning the printers of 
Lyons and Marseilles and those relating to 
pavers, longshoremen, zinc-workers and 
stone-cutters. 

These agreements, however, were short- 
lived, and it was not until the end of the 
19th century that collective agreements were 
found again—in the most diverse indus- 
tries: mines, weaving, metallurgy, docks. 
The best known were the Arras Conven- 
tions, which dominated the history of the 
coal mines in the Departments of Nord 
and Pas de Calais for many years. 

Prior to 1919 the validity of the collec- 
tive agreement was not contested, but it 
was still without legal status. It was then 
that the legislator made his first appear- 
ance, with an Act, dated March 25, 1919. 


Act of 1919: 
Contractual Nature of Agreements 


This Act upholds the contractual nature 
of agreements relating to working condi- 
tions. In principle, an agreement applies 
only to those who have accepted it volun- 
tarily, i.e., in actual fact, to the signatories, 
or, where the signatory is a duly authorized 
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organization, to its members. However, the 
legislator is already departing, to a certain 
extent, from the field of individual right. 
Indeed, he presupposes the application of 
the clauses of the agreement to the existing 
relations between a party bound by it and 
a third party. 

This mild innovation was insufficient to 
satisfv the interested parties. Employers 
bound by agreements complained of being 
placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
those who had retained their freedom. 
Wage-earners, on the other hand, wanted 
the terms of the agreement applied to all 
employers who might hire them. Employers 
and wage-earners, in effect, concurred in 
their demand for agreements that would 
be binding on all parties. Considerable 
progress was made towards this end through 
an Act adopted on June 24, 1936. 


Act of June 24, 1936: 
Legislative Extension of Agreements 


This Act upholds the Act of March 25, 
1919, but provides a new type of agreement 
subject to application, through legislation, 
to those concerned who are not parties 
to it. 

Under its terms, agreements are drafted 
by joint committees called together through 
the Minister of Labour or his representa- 
tive, at the request of an interested union, 
employer or labour organization. The joint 
committee is made up of delegates of union, 
employer or labour organizations which are 
the most representative of the branch of 
industry or business for the area concerned. 
The agreements concerned are subject to 
legislative extension only if they include a 
certain number of required clauses concern- 
ing the following :— 


(1) Freedom of association and freedom 
of opinion on the part of the workers; 

(2) Appointment of shop stewards in all 
establishments employing more than 
10 persons; 

(3) Minimum wages by occupation and 
area; 

(4) Notice of termination; 

(5) Organization of apprenticeship ; 

(6) (Act of March 4, 1938.) Conciliation 
and arbitration proceedings for settling 
all disputes which may arise between 
persons who are subject to the terms 
of an agreement; 

(7) Procedures for the revising 
amending of agreements; 

(8) Determination of the time allowed for 
settling labour disputes; 

(9) (Act of October 11, 1940.) Condi- 
tions for applying the prohibition of 
“black labour”. 


and 


The Act stipulates that agreements may 
contain provisions that are more advan- 
tageous than those prescribed by current 
legislation. 

The prescribed rule for the extension of 
agreements consists of an Order issued by 
the Minister of Labour following the fulfil- 
ment of various formalities, and more 
especially following an advice from the 
National Economie Council. The Order 
makes the provisions of the agreement 
binding on all employers and employees of 
all occupations and areas under the cover- 
age of the agreement. The extension is 
made for the duration of the agreement 
and according to the provisions thereof. 

Thus employers’ objections based on 
unfair competition fell through and agree- 
ments increased in numbers. From June, 
1936, to August, 1939, 5,620 agreements were 
registered with the Department of Labour. 
There is no doubt that agreements actually 
signed were much more numerous. Of the 
number mentioned above, close to seven 
hundred agreements were the subject of 
extension decrees published in the Journal 
Officiel. 

During the war, the provisions of collec- 
tive agreements in force on September 1, 
1939, were continued applicable. However, 
it must be noted that wages, which con- 
stitute the fundamental issue of the agree- 
ments concerned, were the subject of 
special legislation under the terms of Orders 
in Council of November 12, 1938, October 
27 and November 10, 1939. The last 
mentioned, while freezing wages at their 
level of September 1, 1939, suspended all 
action on the subject by the interested 


parties: wage rates could henceforth be 
modified only through legislation. 
— 7 


The Post-War Situation 


The policy of collective labour agreements 
was completely revised by an Act of 
December 23, 1946. 

From the beginning of hostilities (1939), 
wages and working conditions were deter- 
mined by order of the Minister of Labour 
by virtue of powers conferred upon him 
for the duration by the Order in Council of 
November 10, 1939. This policy, after being 
extended several times after the Libera- 
tion, was due to expire on December 31, 
1946. A new policy was consequently 
necessary under which working conditions 
and wages could henceforth be discussed 
and determined. 

What were the needs facing the legis- 
lators in this respect? 

On the one hand, the advisability. of 
reverting to free negotiation of collective 
agreements between the most representative 
organizations of employers and wage- 
earners could not be questioned, and this 
would symbolize in a way, the return to 
freedom after the Liberation. Besides, 
conscious of their responsibilities and the 
part they were called upon to play in the 
nation’s recovery, the trade unions were 
calling for a return to free negotiation of 
working conditions and wages between the 
parties concerned. 

On the other hand, however, the require- 
ments of economic recovery and the appli- 
cation of the modernization and equipment 
plan appeared to require the State to direct, 
for years to come, the essential working of 
the economy. 

Faced with a necessary price control 
policy, it- did not seem advisable to the 
legislator to allow wages to find their own 
level freely in terms of the labour market 
and the classic interplay of economic forces. 
In fact, in an economic system where price 
control had been insufficiently effective, the 
rise in wages would have brought to labour 
only an illusion of nominally high wages, 
which would have been quickly dispelled by 
a greater rise in the cost of living, itself, 
engendering further inflation. 

It was likewise advisable to maintain a 
sound relation between the wage scales of 
various occupations so as to prevent labour 
from being attracted to non-essential occu- 
pations with more favourable economic con- 
ditions, at a time when labour shortage was 
one of the most serious impediments to the 
carrying out of the modernization and 
equipment plan. In order to control wages, 
the State therefore resolved to remain in 
control of the distribution of the labour 
force, which can be attracted with certain 
concessions to sectors of the economy con- 
sidered essential at a given time. 
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Act of December 23, 1946: 
Government Supervision of Agreements 


In view of these various considerations, it 
was decided to adopt a new procedure for 
the negotiation and ratification of collective 
agreements and to set two periods of transi- 
tion intended to ensure the changeover 
from wartime policy to normal peacetime 
policy while taking into consideration gen- 
eral economic conditions. The first of these 
two transitiwn periods is over, and the 
second periva is still in effect. 

1. During the first period, subject to their 
containing no provision on wages or minor 
wage benefits, collective agreements could 
become effective immediately. 

Wage orders continued in force. How- 
ever, all new wage orders issued by the 
Minister of Labour must be referred to a 
Superior Board of Collective Agreements 
established by the same Act. 

2. During the second period of transition, 
to be terminated by legislation, wages are 
fixed by orders adopted on the proposal of 
the Minister of Labour and the Minister 
of National Economy, after advice from the 
Superior Board .of Collective Agreements. 
These orders establish :— 


(a) The minimum wage applicable to the 
lowest paid wage-earning or salaried 
employee of normal capacity ; 

(b) The rules governing the grading of 
occupational categories; 

(ce) The conditions for fixing maximum 
average wage rates for the purpose of 
fixing prices. 


Collective agreements must conform, as 
regards wages, to these orders. Only when 
this second period of transition has expired 
may collective agreements again set labour 
and wage conditions without limitation. 

However, considering the changes in the 
very structure and operation of the national 
economy since the war, the legislator has 
intended to build a more methodical collec- 
tive agreement system, one which will, in 
fact, result in the establishment of real 
occupational codes. 

To this end, he has repealed the provi- 
sions of the 1919 Collective Agreement Act, 
and has provided that no regional, local or 
company collective agreements may come 
into being until national collective agree- 
ments have been signed and put into effect, 
and that their provisions shall not run 
counter to those of the national collective 
agreements. 

Furthermore, due to the increasingly 
statutory nature of the new collective 
agreements, which will apply to all estab- 
lishments in a given profession or industry, 
they may henceforth come into effect only 
after approval by the Minister of Labour. 
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The procedure for drawing up national 
agreements is through joint committees, 
which are convened by the Minister of 
Labour. The joint committee is made up 
of delegates from organizations of employers 
and employees which are the most repre- 
sentative of the branch of industry con- 
cerned and of the whole area. If the 
committee fails to agree, the Minister must 
intervene, upon request of one of the 
parties, in order to help towards the settle- 
ment of the dispute. When conciliation 
appears to be impossible, an order under 
the form of a public administration ruling, 
issued after consultation with the employer 
and employee organizations, temporarily 
sets the wage rates and working conditions 
of the branch of industry concerned. 

National agreements must carry clauses 
concerning: freedom of association and 
freedom of opinion; hiring and dismissal 
conditions; notice of termination and voca- 
tional training. They may also carry 
optional provisions concerning: staff dele- 
gates, production committees, general con- 
ditions with regard to the payment of 
piece-work, premiums for seniority and 
attendance, for risks and unhealthy working 
conditions, compensation for transfers and 
paid holidays. 

Regional or local agreements are signed 
with a view to adopting the national agree- 
ment to the particular working conditions 
of the region or locality. They can only 
be negotiated following previous interven- 
tion of the national agreement for the 
relevant industry; they are also drawn up 
in joint committees, but the representative 
character of the signing organizations is not, 
in this case, the whole of a territory, but 
simply the area or locality concerned. 

Company agreements are limited in 
scope to one or more establishments; they 
may be signed between an employer or a 
group of employers, on the one hand, and 
delegates from the unions which are the 
most representative of the establishment 
or establishments concerned, on the other 
hand. These agreements set, within the 
limits prescribed by national, regional or 
local agreements, the working conditions of 
the establishment, and more particularly 
the conditions of hiring and dismissal, the 
definitions and classifications of the occupa- 
tions peculiar to the establishment con- 
cerned, the conditions for assigning and the 
method of calculating individual and collec- 
tive incentive bonuses. 

The Act achieves an innovation with 
the question of a Superior Board of Collec- 
tive Agreements. This Board is called upon 
to give its advice to the Minister of Labour 
concerning the collective agreements which 
are submitted for its approval, considering 


in particular whether they are. compatible 
with the prices policy, and it may suggest 
to the Government any measure tending to 
imerease purchasing power within the limits 
of this Governmental policy. 

Such are the essential characteristics of 
the present Act concerning collective labour 
agreements, which proposes to take into 
account at the same time social and 
economic requirements and the reconstruc- 
tion of the economy, and to permit an 
increase in the real purchasing power of 
the workers by giving them every possible 
benefit from reviving production. 

To summarize, the Act of December 23, 
1946, brings, on the one hand, a return to 
the free determination of working condi- 
tions by representative organizations and, 
on the other hand, the repeal of the war- 
time system which was exclusively State- 
controlled and which had been in force 
since 1939. However, the Act keeps the 
important question of wages outside the 
scope of the. Act for the time being. 
Wages will still be controlled as during the 
war, In accordance with the provisions of 
the Order dated November 10, 1939, and 
subsequent documents, that is through 
Orders in Council. 


Conclusion 


The progressive decontrol of prices has 
created in the country a parallel tendency 
in favour of a return to the free determina- 
tion of wages, that is, a return to the 
possibility of determining wages as before 


the war, by collective agreements. The 
question is being brought to the attention 
of the public by labour organizations and 
political parties. Draft bills have been 
tabled in Parliament promoting, under 
various forms, a revision of the stipulations 
of the Act of December 23, 1946, and more 
particularly the ending of the transition 
period. 

The system of graded agreements under 
the Act of 1946 .(national, regional and 
local) is also being questioned in some 
quarters. 

The drafting of elaborate national agree- 
ments to serve as a basis for the whole 
structure planned by the legislator has 
proven to be a heavy task. As the various 
difficulties encountered automatically affect 
the whole nation, they are obviously harder 
to solve than those that may be encoun- 
tered in the drafting of a local agreement. 
The number of agreements and of addi- 
tions thereto which have so far been 
approved by Order in Council, under the 
Act now in force, is very small. 

The question arises whether trade organ- 
izations should not be again allowed to 
conclude local agreements in a _ specified 
occupation even before the national agree- 
ment in that occupation has been concluded. 

The question of collective agreements, 
with regard to their general status and the 
method under which they are drafted as 
well as the subjects they may deal with, 
especially wages, is therefore more than ever 
a question of present interest. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s compensation legislation has 
been the subject of inquiry in three prov- 
inces during the autumn. 

Hon. W. D. Roach of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario and Chief Justice Gordon M. 
Sloan of British Columbia were appointed 


- special Commissioners in their respective 


provinces to conduct inquiries and to make 
recommendations with respect to the revi- 
sion of the two provincial Acts. 

In Saskatchewan, an amendment to the 


e Compensation Act of that province, passed 


more than three years ago, provided for 
the naming of a Committee of Review to 
study matters pertaining to the Act and 
its regulations every four years. This year 


the Committee of seven members met for 
the first time under the Chairmanship of 


Mr. O. W. Valleau. ~ 


UNDER REVIEW IN THREE PROVINCES 


Briefs were submitted to these courts of 
inquiry in each of the three provinces by 
the respective Provincial Federations of 
Labour (CCL) requesting various changes 
designed to “liberalize the Acts.” The 
Lascur GAzeTTe has also received informa- 
tion concerning a brief presented to the 
Saskatchewan Committee by a group of 
TLC labour councils. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Ontario Federation, in its submis- 
sion to the Commissioner, Justice W. D. 
Roach, made the claim that “there are 
certain limitations (in the Ontario Com- 
pensation Act) that should be removed,” 
as for example, florists, wholesale and retail 
mercantile business, junk yards and _ busi- 
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nesses with fewer than six workmen in some 
cases, or fewer than four workmen in others. 
It was urged that “all employers, regard- 
less of size,” including farm hands and 
domestics, be brought under the Act. 

Referring to the matter of compensation, 
it was held that neither sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent of average earnings at 
present used as a base, nor the proposed 
seventy-five per cent were adequate. The 
claim was made that under the present 
plan an injured workman was forced to 
accept a reduced income at the very time, 
more income, rather than less, is needed. 
It was claimed further that “the employer 
is responsible for whatever happens to his 
employees.” For these reasons, “the request 
of labour for one hundred per cent com- 
pensation for time lost due to accidents 
and industrial diseases is reasonable and 
necessary.” It was urged, too, that the 
maximum rate of average earnings on which 
compensation payments are computed cause 
injustices to workers in the higher wage 
brackets. “The complete abolition of any 
ceiling on the amount of wages on which 
compensation is payable,” and also of the 
initial “waiting period”, was recommended. 

A plea was made for an upward revision 
of pensions that have been awarded to 
disability pensioners, in view of the increase 
in the cost of living in recent years. In 
addition, it was suggested that such pen- 
sions should be adjusted periodically, so as 
to keep them “in line with broad changes 
in living standards in the Province.” 

Recommendations covering other features 
in workmen’s compensation legislation 
included :— 


(1) pension payments to widows and 
foster mothers “in the same manner as are 
total disability payments. .. .;” 

(2) increases in compensation benefits 
payable to dependent children; 

(3) proof that a worker’s injury was due 
to his “wilful and intentional action” before 
compensation is denied; 

(4) making obligatory the payment of 
“the whole cost of the accident or illness 
at double the rate” in the case of minors 
who have been illegally employed; 

(5) retention in the present Act of the 
provision that “deals with the compensa- 
tion for accidents occurring beyond the 
borders of this Province (Ontario), but in 
the course of usual employment ;” 

(6) opposing the inclusion in the Act of 
a “merit rating” for employers; 

(7) that benefit claims be computed on 
average earnings for the four weeks imme- 
diately preceding the accident; 

(8) prevention of the practice of some 
employers in compelling injured workers 
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who are not confined to bed to report for 
work, “especially when reporting to the 
plant may aggravate their injuries;” 

(9) making it compulsory to conduct 
chest examinations of workmen “in all 
industrial plants” at least once in every 
two years and at the employers’ expense, 
to check on dust exposure and as a pre- 
ventive of silicosis; 

(10) the inclusion of a clause in the Act 
providing for an increase in number of 
factory and mine inspectors, and a general 
tightening up of the inspection system; 

(11) opposing appeals to the Courts from 
the decisions of the Compensation Board; 


(12) opposing any increase in the number 
of medical members on the Board; 

(13) amalgamation of Schedule 1 (cover- 
ing private business undertakings) and 
Schedule 2 (covering public and semi-publie 
enterprises) . 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) 


The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) in its brief submitted to the 1949 
Committee of Review, stressed labour’s 
demands for 100 per cent compensation, 
increased pensions for the dependents of 
workmen who had been fatally injured, the 
extension of coverage to include “all possible 
groups” of workers and the perfecting of 
measures for the prevention of accidents. 

The brief cited many reasons why an 
injured workman’s income should be at 
least as high as “when he is well and 
working on the job.” It was urged, there- 
fore, that the present 75 per cent level of 
compensation should be increased to 100 
per cent of the injured workman’s wage 
rate, and that the restriction on the pay- 
ment of compensation to workers disabled 
for three consecutive days or less should be 
removed. For similar reasons, it was 
claimed that 100 per cent compensation 
should be provided for injuries resulting in 
completely permanent, or partly permanent 
incapacity. In support of the claim in the 
latter case several “hypothetical examples” 
were given to illustrate the alleged insuffi- 
ciency of the pensions paid. 

With respect to the monthly pension 
payments to widows and dependents the 
“CCL unions believe that the floor of $50 
for widows’ pensions should be raised to 
$75 per month, with a further payment 
of $25 per month for each child up to three 
in a family.” The children’s pensions, it 
was held, should be continued until they 
reached their majority and not discontinued 
at age 16. 
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While admitting that progress had been 
made in recent years in the extension of 
coverage for more classes of workers, it was 
felt that “coverage should be as universal 
in Saske.cchewan as it is possible to 
make it.” 

It was suggested that compensation be 
paid workers injured while going to, or 
returning from work.- This was, it was 
asserted, especially necessary for workers in 
the transportation business. 

The schedule of occupational diseases for 
which compensation was made was, it was 
asserted, too restricted, and should include 
any illness traceable to working conditions. 
If the Committee of Review decided that 
it could not recommend so general a 
coverage, it was requested that the Com- 
pensation Board be given greater discre- 
tionary powers in the adjustment of such 
cases. 

The brief declared that the Federation 
heartily supported “genuine measures which 
will reduce accidents,” such as a more 
efficient inspection service, “to root out 
accident hazards and create safety in 
industry.” Changes were suggested in the 
methods followed in setting up advisory 
committees in industry with a view to 
obtaining better co-operation between 
employers and employees. 

It was urged that the word “disability,” 
replace the word “accident” wherever the 
latter is used in the.Act, inasmuch as 
“disability” included not only accidents, but 
ailments and disabilities “which cannot 
actually be called accidents.” 

The suggestion was made that the Act 
be amended to provide for the replacement 
of workers’ glasses, glass eyes, etc., which 
were broken or lost in accidents. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(CCL) 


The British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in its memorandum  sub- 
mitted to Commissioner Mr. Justice G. M. 
Sloan, registered several complaints concern- 
ing the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in that province. 

In the first place attention was drawn 
to the alleged lack of comforts and con- 
veniences for injured workmen and women 
at the Compensation Board headquarters. 
It was suggested that new, properly 
equipped quarters be arranged for as soon 
as possible. 

. Complaint was made of the procedure 
followed in the presentation of grievances. 
It was asserted that at present, claimants 
who feel that they have a grievance, present 
their cases in person, or with the assistance 
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of union officials, to a single member of the 
Board who relays the grievance to the full 
Board. It was urged that in the event of 
an adverse decision, the claimant should be 
given the right to present his case to the 
full Board and to hear the evidence against 
his claim. 

It was asserted that there were too many 
delays in the payment of compensation 
claims, the reason being attributed generally 
to the failure of medical men to submit 
reports regularly. The suggestion was made 
that the Compensation Board devise ways 
and means of penalizing physicians who 
offend in this regard. It was urged, too, 
that when an injured workman required 
treatment by a specialist, the workman 
should have the right to choose the 
specialist and not be compelled to accept 
treatment from the Board’s appointee. 

In view of “the rapid increase in the 
cost of living since the lifting of wartime 
controls,” the Federation asked that special 
consideration be given to wholly and partly 
disabled workmen’s compensation pensioners 
whose pensions had been awarded prior to 
1946. This consideration, it was claimed, 
was especially needed by such of these 
pensioners as were unable to supplement 
their incomes and by orphan children of 
industrial fatalities. 

It was proposed that pensions paid to 
permanently and totally disabled workmen 
should be 100 per cent of their average 
earnings, instead of the present rate of 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent, with the 
minimum compensation being fixed at $25 
per week, instead of $12.50 as at present. 
In addition, the Federation believed it 
advisable to eliminate the ceiling of $2,500 
upon which maximum pensions were based, 
as such a restriction placed a hardship on 
workmen, who through their superior skill 
and experience, had been receiving wages-in 
excess of the ceiling. 

It was suggested that the monthly pay- 
ment made to a dependent widow, or an 
invalid widower, with or without children, 
should be increased from $50 to $100. 
Further, the allowance for children under 
18 years in such cases should be increased 
from $12.50 to $17.50 per month, to be 
continued after age 18 for children desiring 
to complete their education. This was 
justified, it was asserted, by the increase 
in the cost of living, increased productivity 
of workmen and greater financial returns 
obtained by industry. 
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The daily subsistence allowance to injured 
workmen: undergoing treatment “in a place 
other than the place wherein he resides” 
should be increased from $3.50 to $4.50, the 
Federation claimed. 

In cases of permanent partial disability, 
it was suggested that compensation to the 
injured workman should be increased to 100 
per cent of the difference between his aver- 
age earnings before the accident and the 
average amount which he earns, or may be 
able to earn, in suitable employment after 
the accident. 

The deletion from the Act of the six 
weeks’ limit on the payment of compensa- 
tion following operations for hernia, was 
urged, inasmuch as “few workmen, particu- 
larly those employed in heavy labour, are 
fit to return (to work) within six weeks.” 

The Federation recommended that the 
Act be amended “to include blanket cover- 
age of all accidents and all industrial 
diseases for all workmen.” It was sug- 
gested further that the Safety Inspection 
staff be strengthened and that the use of 
safety devices and conditions in all indus- 
tries be strictly enforced. 


Saskatchewan Trades and Labour 
Councils (TLC) 


On behalf of the Trades and Labour 
Councils (TLC) of Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon and Prince Albert, officers of the 
Regina Council presented a brief to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Sas- 
katchewan early in November. 


At the outset, the delegation declared that ’ 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
designed to recompense workmen injured in 
industrial accidents for loss of wages and 
medical and other expenses incurred to 
bring about full recovery. In the event of 
the recovery being incomplete, compensa- 
tion should be provided to enable the 
injured worker to maintain his customary 


_ standard of living. Should death follow as 


the result of an accident, a monthly pension 
should be paid to dependents of the worker. 

The delegation requested that the basis 
of compensation should be increased from 
75 per cent of the injured worker’s average 
income to 100 per cent. This, it was 
asserted, was necessary inasmuch as the 
injured worker’s expenses would probably 
be heavier following his injury and, too, it 
would be impossible for him to meet any 
financial obligations he might have assumed 
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before his injury, if his income was cut by 
25 per cent. Consequently, payment of full 
compensation was urged until such time as 
full employment could be resumed in his 
regular occupation. 

The practice in many instarices of having 
medical officers certify that convalescing 
workmen were fit for light work, so as to 
have the compensation reduced, was viewed 
with disfavour by the delegation. It was 
asserted that in the majority of cases lighter 
work was not available. If, however, lighter 
work was obtained that the worker was able 
to do, it was held that sufficient compensa- 
tion should be paid to maintain the worker’s 
income at the pre-accident level. The 
suggestion was made that no individual 
should receive less compensation than the ~ 
amount provided by workers under mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

Referring to the question of coverage, the 
delegation asked that the Act be extended 
to cover all workers from the time they 
left their homes for work until they 
returned to their homes, and also for all 
of the time they were working with prop- 
erty belonging to their employer. In the 
case of a minor who sustained a permanent, 
or partly permanent, disability his compen- 
sation should be revised when he became 
of age to a basis paid in similar cases to 
older workers. 

The delegation requested that in all cases 
where an unmarried son or daughter was 
killed in industry, a sum of at least $1,500 
should be paid into a fund for the benefit 
of the parents, whether or not the parents, 
were dependent on the deceased son or 
daughter at the time of the accident. 
Should the parents, or other relatives, be 
dependent the money should be paid to 
them at once. 

It was pointed out that workers incapaci- 
tated through the loss of an eye were often 
unable to obtain employment, as employers 
feared such workers would be more likely 
to meet with an accident. It was sug- 
gested, therefore, that in the event of a 
worker losing one eye, the Government 
should relieve the employer by paying all 
costs over $50 and thus make it easier for 
such a worker to obtain employment. 

Among other things, the delegation asked 
that the word “injury” be substituted for 
the word “accident” wherever the latter 
appears in the Act; that there be an 
upward revision of the monthly payments 
to widows; that there be increased allow- 
ances for funeral expenses; and that com- 
pensation payments by the Board at 
regular intervals be made compulsory. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Late in November, delegations representing unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, presented their legislative 
proposals to the Government of Saskatchewan. Summaries 
of these proposals appear below. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Extensive changes in provincial legisla- 
tion affecting labour were requested by a 
deputation from the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour (CCL) in its annual 
presentation to the Government of the 
province on November 29, 1949. 

Before proceeding with its submission, 
the deputation reminded the Government 
that a total of 81 unions and labour 
councils in Saskatchewan were affiliated with 
the Federation. These, it was stated, had 


‘a total membership of roughly 10,000 and 


were bargaining agents for employees in a 
wide variety of trades and industries. It 
was further explained that the requests to 
be made were based on resolutions passed 
at the provincial convention of the Federa- 
tion held earlier in the month. 


Hours of Work Act and 40-Hour Week. 


—It was held that a number of exemptions 
under the Hours of Work Act should be 
eliminated. “Especially in the 83 town 
areas,” it was urged, “that the usual require- 
ments in the Hours of Work Act, namely, 
time and one-half payment for overtime 
beyond eight hours per day and 44 hours 
per week, be instituted immediately.” 

The deputation reiterated a previous 
request that the application of labour 
regulations covering hours of work should 
be made uniform throughout the province. 
It was claimed that the present lack of 
uniformity not only discriminated against 
and caused hardship to a large number of 
urban businesses in the province, but also 
failed to protect labour in a considerable 
number of communities. It was submitted 
that the need for the 40-hour week with 
no deductions in take-home pay “was 
becoming more apparent than ever” and 
should be initiated “in a time of relative 
prosperity in order to avoid the worst 
effects of depression.” If, however, the 
Government considered the present time 
inopportune for bringing in the 40-hour 
week, it was urged that enabling legislation 
be enacted to make it possible for the 


_ Government to implement the reduction in 
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hours of work whenever economic condi- 
tions warranted such action. 


Minimum Wage Act and Orders.—The 
Federation commended the Minimum Wage 
Board for extending its Orders “to a further 
83 towns and villages in the Province,” but 
expressed the hope that the Government 
and the Board would decide upon a general 
application of the Regulations in 1950. 


Asserting that the expressed object of 
the Minimum Wage Act was to provide 
wage rates “to furnish the necessary cost- 
of-living to employees,” the Federation was 
of the opinion that a minimum wage rate 
of 75 cents an hour should be established 
throughout the province. The Government 
was requested to set up a Committee to 
study the Act with a view to “plugging the 
loopholes,” which, it was alleged had been 
taken advantage of by “certain employers 
and their hirelings.” 


The deputation suggested that “a com- 
mittee of the Federation meet with a 
committee chosen by the Government” for 
the purpose of detailed study of alleged 
defects in the Minimum Wage Act. 


Legal Injunctions.—It was claimed that 
certain employers had continued “to use 
injunctions as a weapon against trade 
unions on strike.” The Government was 
asked, therefore, “to broaden the 1949 
amendment to the King’s Bench Act by 
terminating the jurisdiction of the Courts 
to grant an injunction, whether interim or 
permanent, and secured ex parte or other- 
wise, against a trade union or employee in 
any dispute involving an employer and one 
or more of his emloyees, or a trade union 
representing such employees.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
Regulations.—The Federation repeated 
requests it had already submitted to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board (see p. 40). 


Fair Wage Act.—The enactment of a 
provincial Fair Wage Act was asked for, to 
be administered by a Board having equal 
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employer-employee representation. The 
proposed Board, it was suggested would 
(1) create “fair wage floors” in the trades 
and industries; (2) assist in stopping unfair 
business competition resulting from low 
wages; (3) prevent sub-standard wage rates. 


Hospitalization and Medical Care.—The 
delegation urged that legislation be pro- 
vided for the collection of hospitalization 
taxes (or assessments) on a payroll deduc- 
tion plan, “similar to the method employed 
by the Federal Government for the pay- 
ment of income tax.” 


Housing.—The_ provincial Government 
was requested “to explore the amendments 
to appropriate legislation respecting federal 
housing, with a view to making more homes 
available to the citizens of this province. . . .” 


Government Contracts.—lt was asked 
that “in future all Government contracts 
and work be handled by existing bureaus or 
corporations wherever possible and_ the 
present method of tendering this work be 
abolished.” 


Enumeration—C ity Ac t.—Weaknesses 
were claimed for current methods of com- 
piling municipal voting lists and the 
Government was urged to amend the City 
Act to provide for regular door-to-door 
enumeration of voters at the expense of the 
municipalities. 


Provincial Executive Committee (TLC) 


Led by Chairman W. Browne and 
other members of the Provincial Executive 
Committee (TLC), a large delegation from 
international unions and members of 
trades and labour councils in the proy- 
ince, presented a legislative memorandum 
to the Government of Saskatchewan on 
November 30. ; 

The following members of the Cabinet 
received the delegation: Hon. C. ‘M. Fines, 
Acting Premier; Hon. C. C. Willams, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. J. W. Corman, 
K.C., Attorney-General; Hon. J. A. Darling, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. W. S. 
Lloyd, Minister of Education; Hon. J. H. 
Sturdy, Minister of Social Welfare; and 
Hon. L. F. McIntosh, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. 

The delegation commended the Govern- 
ment for amending the Trade Union Act 
and for the inauguration of health services 
that it was felt would be an important step 
in social progress. 

Appreciation was also expressed with 
respect to the Government’s policy requir- 
ing all Provincial Government Depart- 
ments and Crown corporations in the 
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Highways.—The Federation favoured an 
extension of the program providing for the 
hard-surfacing of main roads from the 
United States border and connecting the 
main cities of the province. — 

The Government was urged to inaugurate 
a general safety program to prevent traffic 
accidents. Among the “obvious measures” 
which, it was suggested might be included 
in such a program were: (1) providing 
driving tests to prove that applicants for 
drivers’ licences were properly qualified 
drivers and had no physical defects that 
would interfere with safe driving; (2) the 
use of safety-demonstration vehicles; (3) 
the adoption of uniform traffic regulations 
throughout the province. 


Other Suggestions.—Other matters pre- 
sented by the deputation were considered to 
be mainly under the administrative juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, but the 
provincial Government was urged to give 
its support to the Federation in obtaining 
the desired action. These included: unem- 
ployment relief; works projects; extending 
the coverage and increasing the benefit 
payable under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act; the abolition of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange; and keeping a close watch on the 
effects of currency devaluation, “with a view 
to taking all possible action in overcoming 
any adverse effects occasioned by it.” 


province to purchase goods and engage 
services from establishments having collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with bona fide 
trade unions; and also that all contracts 
for services, ete., shall stipulate that only 
Union labour shall be employed and Union 
conditions of employment prevail. 


Trade Union Act.—Although certain 
objectionable features in the Trade Union 
Act had been corrected, still further amend- 
ments were again requested. In the first 
place, it was asked that the employment 
of legal counsel should not be permitted 
by either party to collective bargaining 
negotiations or for making representations 
before the Labour Relations Board, except 
when agreed to by both parties. It was 
asked too, that “employee” be defined in 
the Act as “one employed to do skilled, or 
unskilled, manual or clerical or technical 
work, but does not include any other 
person who, in the opinion of the (Labour 
Relations) Board is employed in a confi- 
dential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations.” 

The delegation requested that provision 
be made in the Trade Union Act covering 
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tases in which a business or an industry 
is sold, leased or transferred, requiring that 
the sale, lease or transfer be made subject 
to the terms of any collective agreement 
that is in force at the time of the 
transaction. 


Minimum Wage Board.—Discussing 
orders of the Minimum Wage Board, the 
delegation reiterated previous requests that 
split-shifts be abolished and that the spread 
where eight hours are worked be not more 
than ten hours. It was also asked that the 
public holiday clause in all orders of the 
Minimum Wage Board be made applicable 
to all employees on the same basis, namely, 
time and one-half. Other requests included 
provision that no employee shall be charged 
for breakages or replacements and that the 
Flin Flon area of Saskatchewan be included 
in Minimum Wage Board Orders. 


Fair Wage Act.—The delegation con- 
tended that the time was opportune for 
the Government to consider the enactment 
of a Fair Wage Act to replace the present 
Minimum Wage Act and Orders there- 
under. It was held that such an Act should 
make provision for (1) fair wages in indus- 
tries and trades; (2) the granting of 
authority to set such wages after considera- 
tion of all representations made by those 
concerned; and (3) that the Board set up 
to administer the proposed Act should be 
composed of five members—two represent- 
ing employers, two representing employees 
and a neutral chairman. 


Hours of Work Act.—It was requested 
that all workers in Saskatchewan be brought 
under the provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act; that the 40-hour week be instituted, 
with no exemptions for such workers as 
milk-de’ivery salesmen, lay employees in 
hospitals and fire fighters not covered by 
the three-platoon system; and further, that 
the Act be made applicable to all communi- 
ties with populations in excess of 300. 


Holidays-with-Pay Act.—The delegation 
asserted that experience with the Holidays- 
with-Pay Act in Saskatchewan had shown 
that the present system of collection of 
holiday funds from employers had not been 
satisfactory and that the main purposes of 
the Act were being held in check in many 
cases. It was recommended, therefore, that 
a holiday-with-pay stamp system be insti- 
tuted similar to that in force in some of 
the other provinces. 


- Old Age Pensions.—The following amend- 
ments to the Old Age Pensions Act were 
requested: (1) that the pension age be 
reduced to 65 years for male persons and 


to 60 years for female persons; (2) that 


the Act be made applicable to all citizens 


on a contributory basis; (3) that the only 
residential qualification necessary be 15 
years’ residence in Canada; (4) that no 
deduction be made on account of other 
income; (5) that the same pensions be 
made available to the blind at 18 years of 
age and also to the totally disabled; 
(6) that the practice of combining the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the Parents’ Main- 
tenance Act be discontinued; (7) that the 
placing of liens on the homes of pensioners 
be discontinued; (8) that pensions be in- 
creased to $60 per month; (9) that the 
means test be abolished; (10) that com- 
munity homes for the aged be established 
with adequate provision for married couples 
to live together. It was held that these 
community homes should be under Federal 
supervision and that hospital facilities and 
full medical care be included. 


Housing and Rent Control.—The dele- 
gates asked that the Government use 
whatever powers it had under provincial 
legislation to control rentals in the best 
interests of the people of the province. If 
the Government considered it necessary, a 
fact-finding board, made up of representa- 
tives of labour, management and_ the 
Government, should be appointed at once 
to make a study of the problem of rentals 
in the province, the Board’s findings to 
form the basis of Government action. It 
was recommended too, that the provincial 
Government co-operate actively with the 
Dominion on the low-rental housing plan 
formulated by the Federal Minister of 
Reconstruction. 


Apprenticeship.—The delegation claimed 
that the administration of the Apprentice- 
ship Act, as presently constituted, was 
inadequate. It was requested that the 
Apprenticeship Board be composed of five 
members, two of whom were representatives 
of employers, two of employees and a 
chairman, all members to be qualified 
tradesmen. This Board, it was suggested, 
should have authority to set up examining 
boards in designated trades. Hach of the 
examining boards should be made up of 
five members who should also be qualified 
tradesmen and should be empowered to set 
examinations and issue certificates of classi- 
fication and qualification. 


Other Suggestions.—A mong other recom- 
mendations and suggestions made by the 
delegation were the following: (1) that the 
Flin Flon-Nipawin highway be completed 
immediately, as a “most necessary public 
work;” (2) that the City Act be amended 
to provide that a ballot cast by a voter 
in a eivie election should be valid if the 
voter marks his ballot for at least one of 
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the candidates, but not in excess of the 
number of vacancies, and that civic 
employees be not barred from running for 
any elective office; (3) that the Govern- 
ment increase the number of free scholar- 
ships for deserving students and that the 
education tax be removed; (4) that the 
Government amend the Hospital Act, so as 
to relieve disabled industrial pensioners and 
their families receiving less than $60 a 


month, of certain specified hospitalization 
fees; (5) that in the interests of public 
safety, special legislation be enacted cover- 
ing hours of work, mileage, wages and 
physical examinations of truck and taxi 
drivers; (6) that the Industrial Standards 
Act be amended to provide that if a 
majority in any trade shall make applica- 
tion to come under the Act, the application 
shall be granted. 


AFL AND CIO HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


During the fall of 1949, the American Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations held their annual conven- 
tions, meeting at St. Paul and Cleveland respectively. The CIO 
took determined action against Communism among certain of its 
affiliated wnions; the AFL, which has long maintained an anti- 
Communist position, renewed its opposition to Communism at 
home and abroad. Both organizations passed a series of resolutions 


setting forth their policy on various topics of labour interest. 


The 


CIO’s action in expelling the United Electrical Workers has already 
been paralleled in Canada by the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which had previously taken disciplinary action against the UE. 


American Federation of Labour 


More than 600 delegates, representing 93 
national and international unions, four 
departments, 44 state branches, 130 central 
bodies and 57 local trade and federal 
unions, reported as having a combined 
paid-up membership in excess of 7,200,000, 
attended the 68th Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labour at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, October 3 to 10, 1949. 


Political action by organized labour in 
the United States was a dominant theme 
considered by the Convention. This was 
revealed in recurring demands for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, in pointed 
references to the 1950 Congressional elec- 
tions, in frequent hostile references to 
Communism, both at home and abroad, 
and in the appeals and counter appeals 
with respect to the union of national labour 
organizations designed to further labour’s 
political and legislative program. 


Presidential Address 


President William Green, in his keynote 
address, called for united action to elect 
“a, liberal Congress which will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” He pledged a con- 
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tinuing fight against Communism, full AFL 
support for a new world labour organiza- 
tion “free of domination by any govern- 
ment,” and policies to get additional social 
legislation passed at the next session of 
the United States Congress. Mr. Green 
asserted that one of the problems of the 
convention was “to determine how our 
Labour’s League for Political Education 
can develop strength and administrative 
ability,” so as “to eleet our friends to the 
Congress of the United States and bring 
about ‘an early repeal of that reprehensible 
law.” He declared that the AFL will 
never “waive our right to demand increases 
in wages for the workers of the nation” and 
the restoration of full rights to engage in 
collective bargaining, “without any restric- 
tions of any kind whatsoever.” 

To the four freedoms—speech, assembly, 
religion and press—Mr. Green added “the 
freedom of contract, to sell across the table 
all we have to sell . . . under the most 
advantageous circumstances and the best 
conditions obtainable.” He declared that 
this freedom of contract is closely inter- 
related with the economic philosophy of 
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i developing in buyers’ markets. 


the AFL. He said that the AFL stands 
“an uncompromising force around, behind 
and beside this government against the 
threat at home and abroad from ideo- 
logical experimentations. . We shall 
veafirm our former position of standing 
steadfastly against the invasion and infiltra- 
tion of those who represent those ‘isms’ 
that mean governmental control and gov- 
ernmental domination of the lives of the 
individual”. ... “What we want,” he said, 
“is less of government, freedom from 
government control, freedom to act, 
freedom to organize, the right to enjoy 
the liberties to which we are entitled.” 


Reverting to the workers’ right to demand 
inereases in wages, Mr. Green said: “We 
have never in any official statement said 
that we had reached the point where we 
will waive our right to demand increases 
in wages for the workers of the nation and 
we are not going to do that. ... We 
don’t want government boards. ... We 
are opposed to government boards setting 
our wage standards anywhere or any place.” 
The AFL, he declared, “is united as we 
have never been before. ... There is no 
left wing and right wing. We think as one, 
we walk as one, and we act as one.” 


Report of Executive Council 


Reviewing economic developments during 
the past year, the report: of the Executive 
Council asserted that the recent business 
slump in the United States “has been a 
corrective process, not an industrial depres- 
sion.” It conceded, however, that “for more 
than four million workers (in USA) it 
has meant unemployment, and _ several 
hundred thousand of them have been out 
of work longer than the unemployment 
benefit period, so that their benefits have 
been exhausted. . For business, the 


_ recession has meant a 14 per cent reduction 


in total profits (after taxes) for the second 
quarter of 1949, compared to the peak 1948 
levels, and an 80 per cent increase in busi- 
ness failures.” 


National Problems.—In a survey of 
national and international problems during 
the preceding year the Executive Council 
stated that “at home, labour’s major 
struggle has been to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act with its un-American discrim- 
ination against wage-earners as a group of 


citizens and its restrictions upon their 


right to free contract to promote their 
economic welfare.’ It declared that “our 
economy is only now adjusting to more 
normal production orders with SR 
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process of reducing costs to facilitate price 


i declines makes for better management and 


more economical production with co-opera- 
tion between management and labour.” It 
asserted, however, that “profits are still at 
high levels, some prices have dropped, wage 
rates and earnings have remained at high 


levels and the employed labour force 
(in the United States) is still close to 
60,000,000.” 


It was claimed, however, that “important 
progress has been made in correcting these 
maladjustments.” Besides a “general down- 


- ward price adjustment,” inventories were in 


much better balance and production was 
reported to be rising until it was “close to 
normal.” Worker’s “real wages” were more 
nearly in line with commodity prices and 
it was recognized that “the corrective pro- 
cess now going on is essential to restore 
economic health. . . .” 

The Executive Council called for a 
quickening of “devotion and dedication to 
the cause of labour” as the best defence 
against “the twin evils” of totalitarian 
communism and regimentation of the lives 
of individuals. 


World Trade Unions.—In reviewing the 
past year’s activities in the international 
field, the Council referred to “the relent- 
less fight waged by the AFL against the 
creation, organization and continuation of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions,” 
branding it as “the Kremlin’s monstrous 
military espionage agency.” The AFL was 
“highly gratified” that the free trade union 
organizations “are now ready for a funda- 
mental and sound re-alignment leading to 
the organization of a genuine world organ- 
ization of the bona fide trade unions,” for 
which the groundwork was laid at a 
preliminary conference in Geneva in June, 
attended by 119 delegates representing 
“some 47,000,000 workers throughout the 
free world,” 

Wages, Prices and _ Security.—The 
Council held that the time had arrived to 
campaign for a shorter standard work day 
and work week. It asserted that a cut in 
working time “may very well be desir- 
able” as an alternative to higher income, 
unless both are obtainable through collec- 
tive bargaining. While admitting that a 
eut in hours without a reduction in take- 
home pay would raise unit costs, the 
Council declared that it was striving for a 
share in the rising rate of productivity and 
did not want to cause higher prices. It 
contended that the wage increases won by 
affiliated unions in 1949, while possibly 
smaller than in previous post-war years, 
brought more benefit to union workers 
because they had not been offset by price 
rises. 
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It was claimed that the benefits pro- 
vided under existing social security laws 
were too small and coverage too limited. 
In regard to health insurance the Federa- 
tion reaffirmed its support for “a national 
compulsory health insurance program as the 
only practical means of meeting the health 
needs of wage-earners and others in the 
middle income groups.” 


Political Action by Labour 


Political action by labour was a recurring 
theme during the Convention. President 
Truman, in his message to the delegates 
renewed his pledge to fight for the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. He declared that 
“many additional Americans need the pro- 
tection of adequate minimum wages, of 
agricultural price supports, of more and 
better housing and of greater educational 
opportunities. ... Be assured your unions 
and all progressive Americans will have my 
full support in rounding out much-needed 
programs to insure the Fair Deal goal for 
the benefit of all the people of our nation.” 


Address by Hon. M. J. Tobin 


Secretary of Labour for the United 
States, Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, predicted 
at the outset of his address that “if not in 
the 81st, positively in the early days of 
the 82nd Congress, there will be a repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law.” He was con- 
fident “that when we have written into the 
laws of this country a just, a fair and 
an equitable labour-management law we 
will then see greater and better labour- 
management relations than we have seen 
for quite some time in the past.” He 
thought that “there is a need in the United 
States of America for a unification of every 
segment of American labour. I am _ not 
going to propose to you any definite 
recommendation or plan, but I merely say 
to you that I believe that all labour should 
band together for the purpose of selling to 
the American people the contribution that 
has been made by organized labour down 
through the years.” But “there are many 
problems yet to be solved in this country,” 
he said. Among those that he enumerated 
were “a sound health program,’ the 
development of the country’s natural 
resources to the fullest possible extent, “the 
strengthening of the free nations on this 
side of the ‘Iron Curtain’” and “the eleva- 
tion of the living standards of those in the 
low living standard areas of the world.’ In 
the solution of each of these problems, he 
asserted, the AFL “can be very helpful.” 
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Senator Humphrey Urges 
Political Action 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota urged Labour’s League for Political 
Action to intensify its work. He said that 
effective political participation must go 
hand in hand with the growth and main- 
tenance of a strong labour movement. 
“The acid test of its effectiveness will be 
in the election year of 1950... . If the 
Fair Deal program is to be passed, if the 
Taft-Hartley Act is to be repealed, if the 
people of this country are to get the legis- 
lation that they were promised, it is the 
responsibility of the labour movement, of 
every liberal and democratic group, to for- 
get personal pride and petty differences and 
to unite behind candidates and around a 
program between now and 1950,” the 
Senator declared. 


Labour and the Marshall Plan 


Hon. Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator, 
Economie Co-operation Administration, 
paid tribute to the AFL as “one of the 
very first organizations to understand the 
vital part the Marshall Plan could play 
in the winning of an enduring peace.” He 
expressed his gratitude for the support he 
had received from AFL officials who had 
been appointed as his advisers in labour 
matters connected with the European 
Recovery Program, and presented “a very 
quick progress report” on the work of his 
administration in “the. development of 
international peace and security throughout 
the world.” 


Addresses by Fraternal Delegates 


The fraternal delegate from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was Mr. 
Robert MRintoul, Vice-President of the 
Calgary Trades and Labour Couneil and 
President of the Calgary Civic Employees’ 
Association. In addition to conveying a: 
message of goodwill to the convention, Mr. 
Rintoul described in some detail the objec- 
tives and achievements of the TLC. 

Canada’s federal labour code, he said, has 
been copied in some of the provinces, and 
in other provinces there are “laws goy- 
erning union recognition and _ collective 
bargaining. . None of these laws is 
perfect, but none is repressive . . . the 
fundamental rights of unions and union 
members are, to a large extent protected 
in all of these laws. It is no small satis- 
faction to our officers and members to hear 
Ministers of the Crown reiterate the state- 
ment that no Taft-Hartley law will be 
enacted in Canada,” he declared. 


Mr. Lincoln Evans, Honorary Secretary 
of the British section of the International 
Metal Workers’ Federation and Mr. Tom 
Williamson, M.P., a member of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity brought 
greetings from the British Trades Union 
Congress. They sketched in some detail 
the economic, social and political prob- 
lems which confront Great Britain and 
expressed appreciation and gratitude for 
American assistance in carrying out the 
austere measures necessary for their solu- 
tion. In a brief concluding reference to 
trade unionism Mr. Williamson said: “The 
free trade union world is faced with a 
powerful Communist-dominated organiza- 
tion which is committed to propagate an 
ideological philosophy repulsive and repug- 
nant to those who believe in freedom and 
democracy. The World Trade Union 
Organization, launched with sincere enthu- 
siasm four years ago, has failed. ... Free 
trade unions, with all their glorious tradi- 
tions cannot live in the stifling atmosphere 
of totalitarian confinement. Great respon- 
sibility, therefore, rests on the American 
and British trade unions to rally and 
organize free trade unions everywhere and 
in this task our two great organizations will 
not fail.” 


Other Guest Speakers 


Among the other special speakers who 
addressed the Convention were: Mr. David 
A. Morse, Director-General, International 
Labour Office; Hon. Louis A. Johnson, 
Secretary of Defence; Mr. Jerry Voorhis, 
Executive Secretary of the Co-operative 
League; Oscar R. Ewing, US. Federal 
Security Administrator; U.S. Senators 
James EF. Murray of Montana, George W. 
Malone of Nevada and John J. Sparkman 
of Alabama and Mr. Boris Shishkin, 
Director, European Labour Division, 
Economie Co-operation Administration. 


Resolutions Approved 


The resolutions presented to the con- 
vention covered a wide range of interna- 
tional and national, social, economic and 
political problems. Among them were the 
following :— 


Preparations for an all-out battle for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, the issue 
‘to be taken to the electors during the 
election of members for the United States 
Congress in 1950, if the present Congress 
failed to take action in the meantime; 

Setting the stage for a nation-wide 

“register-and-vote” campaign for the 1950 
Congressional election; 

Making preparations for a drive to be 
launched early in 1950 to obtain 1,000,000 
new members to commemorate the 100th 
birthday of the late Samuel Gompers, one 
of the founders and the first President of 
AFL; 

Urging the U. S. Federal Government to 
provide the Department of Labour with 
adequate funds to enforce the new mini- 
mum wage at 75 cents an hour; 

Pledging full moral and material support 
in making the new international organ- 
ization of free trade unions “a most 
powerful force for peaceful social prog- 
ress, social justice, human freedom and 
lasting peace”; 

Re-affirming the Federations’s reliance 
on collective bargaining as an agency to 
serve effectively “alike the interests of 
management, the workers and the public”: 

Opposing any health legislation that 
requires the means test in any form; 

Urging a continuance of rent controls 
until the supply of low-priced houses 
equalizes the demand; 

Demanding that the Social Security Act 
(U.S.) be amended to (a@) increase the 
present contributions of both employers 
and workers from one per cent to five per 
cent; (b) include all workers under the 
Act; (c) lower the age of eligibility from 
65 to 60 for both male and female workers; 
(d) provide minimum benefits of 75 dollars 
a month; 

Promising active support for President 
Truman’s Civil Rights report and _ pro- 
gram; 

Ratifying the Exeeutive Council’s action 
in arranging for regular weekly labour 
broadcasts over a national radio system. 


The paid-up membership of the Federa- 
tion, as of August 31, 1949, was stated to 
be 7,241,290 and actual membership approxi- 
mately 8,000,000. 


Election of Officers 


President William Green was re-elected 
for his twenty-sixth consecutive term. 
Secretary-Treasurer, George Meaney and 
the entire group of thirteen Vice-Presidents 
were also re-elected. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Over 600 delegates representing more than 
300 affiliated international, national and 
state labour union bodies reported as having 
a combined membership of more than 
6,000,000 workers, attended the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations -at Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 31 to November 4, 1949. 


The outstanding feature of the Conven- 
tion was the determined action taken 
against Communism. This included three 
important constitutional changes :— 

(1) To bar “Communists, Fascists, or 
their consistent followers” from holding the 
post of officer or Executive Board member 
in the CIO; - 
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(2) To give the Executive Board power, 
by a two-thirds vote, to remove any officer 
or Board member who follows the Com- 
iunist party line; 

(3) To allow the Board to expel any 
union for pro-Communist actions. 

In accordance with the authority thus 
evanted: to it, the CIO Executive Board 
met, during the course of the Convention 
and expelled the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, which 
was charged with following the Communist 
Party line in detriment to its members. 
The Board chartered a new union, the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, to organize workers in 
the jurisdictional field formerly allotted to 
the UE. (Expulsion of the UE has had 
repercussions in Canada—see p. 8 of this 
issue.) 

The CLO Board also expelled the United 
Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America, which had earlier in the year 
refused to obey an order to merge with 
the United Automobile Workers and had 
instead voted to merge with UE. 

Finally, it set up trial boards to try nine 
Board members and ten unions on charges 
of having consistently followed the Com- 
munist Party line. 

By resolution, the Convention expressed 
its support for the Marshall Plan and the 
Atlantic Pact, and its opposition to aggres- 
sion, wherever it occurs. 

The Convention also pledged the active 
assistance of the CIO in the formation of 
a new international federation of free trade 
unions to replace the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

On domestic issues the Convention 
adopted a series of resolutions calling for 
improved social security and other legis- 
lation, and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Presidential Address 


In his annual report to the Convention, 
President Philip Murray re-asserted the 
CIO’s interest in the economic, legislative 
and political progress of the United States, 
“developed through the democratic pro- 
cess.” He attacked Communist leaders in 
the CIO and charged that the “left-wing 
program” was promoted by a party inter- 
ested in the “establishment of a retro- 
gressive dictatorship in our life.” He 
asserted that the CIO’s left wing, which 
“speaks for less than ten per cent of the 
organization’s membership,” had “created a 
dangerous division,” which “no self-respect- 
ing organization can long tolerate.... The 
CIO has the power to confer affiliation upon 
labour unions which wish to join our 
organization; it obviously has the power 
of disaffiliation of those organizations whose 
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leaders’ policies, statement and actions 
demonstrate their contempt and _ their 
hostility toward our general policies,” he 
declared. 

Turning to legislative problems, Mr. 
Murray expressed approval of legislative 
advances made by the U.S.. Congress, but 
claimed that greater progress would have 
been made had it not been for reactionary 
elements in the Government. He praised 
the work of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee and predicted that it would play an 
important role in the Congressional elec- 
tions to be held in 1950. 

President Murray pledged continued 
support for the European recovery pro- 
gram and criticized “certain American 
economic interests” for alleged interference 
in the policies of democratic labour union 
groups in England, France and other coun- 
tries. He gave his approval to the new 
international labour federation to be form- 
ally established in London at the end of 
November. “It offers,’ he said, “a prac- 
tical basis for working toward solution of 
the many problems that confront workers in 
every section of the world.” He expressed 
his satisfaction that the CIO had been able 
to have “friendly and harmonious working 
relations” with representatives of the AFL 
in establishing the new international 
labour body. 

In an analysis of current economic con- 
ditions, President Murray emphasized that 
“we must refuse to accept unemployment 
and lost production and, above all, the loss 
of human dignity as permanent features of 
our society. We must master the 
intricacies of the business cycle and build 
permanent and lasting prosperity for all 
American people.” 


President Truman's Message 


In a written message to the Convention, 
President Harry S. Truman declared that 
the working men and women of the United 
States have shown “that they place the 
national interest above any particular 
interest, even their own.” He felt con- 
fident that the CIO “will continue to be 

. a dynamic and constructive element in 
our national life, and that it will co-operate 
with other groups and citizens and the 
Government in formulating and supporting 
farseeing liberal measures to promote the 
general welfare of all the American people.” 


Secretary of Labour 


Hon. Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labour, 
warned the Convention that “organized 
labour will have to be more active than 
ever on the political front.” He urged 
labour to get away from factionalism on 


State and local levels, so that they could 
co-operate politically. It was his opinion 
that “labour united must see to it that the 
promise to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 

. . will be regarded as a binding commit- 
ment by a majority of both houses of 
Congress.” 

Mr. Tobin gave credit to labour for its 
share in having the Fair Labour Standards 
Act amended to raise the minimum wage 
to 75 cents an hour. He asserted that this 
amendment “is a godsend to ‘little people’ 
among our wage-earners,” as well as being 
“a bulwark for unions affected by cut-throat 
competition which comes from plants with 
low wages” and that it “protects and bene- 
fits honest an enlightened management.” 
In conclusion, he said that “American trade 
unions are their own masters, but only as 
long as they speak for their members and 
so long as their members put ahead of all 
else their support of American institutions.” 


Address by Hon. Dean Acheson 


The Secretary of State, Hon. Dean 
Acheson, addressed the Convention on the 
foreign policy of the United States and the 
contributions that American labour had 
made to that policy. He pointed out that 
labour had supplied able personnel from its 
ranks to assist the Government and that 
“all of these contributions have been vital 
to the promotion of our interests.” 

He described in detail the maladjusted 
conditions in under-developed countries and 
the steps that the American Government 
was taking to raise living standards in such 
countries. “In the age-old struggle of man 
with nature for daily bread,” Mr. Acheson 
said “there are many places where the 
battle is going against him,” so that he has 
“no time or energy to develop the things 
of the mind and the spirit.” It was the 
purpose of the Government “to aid these 
people in winning that struggle . . . that 
they may be free men and not slaves of 
the State. .. .” 

Mr. Acheson contrasted this plan with 
“the Communist talk of organizing great 
masses of people in five-year plans. . 
They promise the hungry, distressed people 
food and material comforts, if only they 
will accept slavery to the state in return.” 
And to people who have always been miser- 
able “who have never known the protection 
of a Bill of Rights, these spurious promises 
sound real,” Mr. Acheson asserted. 


Other Guest Speakers 


A number of other high government 
officials and leading citizens addressed the 
Convention, including US. Federal Security 
Commissioner Oscar Ewing; General Omar 


Bradley, Chief of the United States armed 
services; Murray T. Lincoln, of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Roy Wilkins 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People. 


Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


Bringing greetings from CIO members in 
Canada, Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour said that 
Canadian organized labour believed that 
merely achieving economic security was not 
enough. “Side by side with the establish- 
ment of material progress, we must insist 
on maintaining the spiritual and individual 
freedom of every human being,” he said. 
Conversely, he held “that it was not enough 
to have spiritual, political and individual 
freedom,” if the physical requirements of 
human beings are not supplied also. Each 
of these factors must be had in due propor- 
tion to lay the foundation for “a healthy 
community, a healthy country, and a 
healthy world.” 


Action Against Communism 


The action taken by the Convention 
against Communism was bitterly opposed 
by a small minority. However the United 
Electrical Workers’ delegation was absent 
on the second day of the Convention, and 
announced that it was withholding per 
capita tax from the CIO. The Farm 
Equipment union sent no delegation. 

Speaking in support of the Constitution 
Committee’s recommendations regarding 
Communism, Walter Reuther, President of 
the United Automobile Workers, declared: 
“T say brothers, this is a matter of simple 
decency. You cannot work with people 
who are dishonest, who are devoid of the 
elemental simple elements of decency and 
integrity, and these people by the record 
prove that they are bankrupt morally and 
that they are not interested in working 
honestly and sincerely and constructively 
with other decent trade union elements. 

“We have no choice.” 

Following is a list of the unions and 
individuals charged with following the 
Communist Party Line: International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and 
President Harry Bridges; National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards and President 
Hugh Bryson; International Fishermen and 
Allied Workers of America and President 
J. F. Jurich; Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
and Allied Workers Union of America and 
President Donald Henderson; American 
Communications Association and President 
Joseph Selly; United Furniture Workers of 
America and President Morris  Pizer; 
United Public Workers of America and 
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— 


President Abram Flaxer; International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
and President John Clark; United Office 
and Professional Workers of America and 
President James Durkin; International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union (in the last 
case, the President, Ben Gold, was declared 
to be ineligible for a seat on the Board as 
he was an avowed Communist). 


Policy on Social Security 
and Pensions 


Two resolutions—one dealing with wages 
and security, the other with security and 
other collective bargaining objectives— 
called attention to the necessity for con- 
stant improvements in these factors as part 
of a full employ ment program “designed to 
prevent serious recessions and depressions.” 
It was held that wage increases and 
improved security benefits “can and must be 
paid by corporations without increasing 
prices.” 

Further, the claim was made that “a 
disproportionately larger share of our 
national income has been and is going to 
corporations and business and _ professional 
people and a lesser share to wage and 
salary earners.” 

It was stated in the preamble to one of 
the resolutions that “pensions and health 
and welfare benefits must be considered an 
integral part of operating costs solely 
financed by the employer.’ It was resolved, 
therefore, that such non-contributory pro- 
grams should be sought by unions in 
collective bargaining. 

On the other hand the Convention also 
adopted a resolution calling for improved 
social security to be achieved by amend- 
ment of existing legislation. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act con- 
tinued as one of the CIO’s major objec- 
tives. A resolution was adopted calling for 
repeal of this legislation and re-enactment 
of the Wagner Act. with improving amend- 
ments. “We stand solidly against any 
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provisions which would impose the use of 
injunctions to break strikes or which would 
impinge on other basie principles.” 


Other Resolutions 


The Convention asked that the US. 
Federal Department of Labour be given a 
larger appropriation and greater authority 
in the settlement of labour disputes, man- 
power problems, unemployment compensa- 
tion, the setting up: of standards of safety 
and occupational health, guidance of the 
respective State Departments of Labour, 
immigration and naturalization and other 
problems affecting labour. 

The Convention urged the support of all 
CIO affiliates for the Council of Co- 
operative Development to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the Co-operative League of the 
USA and the American labour movement 
in developing co-operative enterprises. 

Other resolutions included demands for :— 


the passage of a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Bill: 

legislation that would outlaw poll taxes 
and other restrictions on the right to vote; 

the setting up by government action of 
industrial councils “for the application of 
economic democracy ;”’ 

the enactment of safeguards against 
racial discrimination in federal appropria- 
tions for State aid; 

the extension of rent controls for the 
period of housing shortage; 

improvements in the Fair Labour 
Standards Act to provide a minimum wage: 
of at least one dollar an hour; 

loans to housing co-operatives; 

a national unified health insurance plan; 

federal aids for education; 

the extension of the Government’s dis- 
placed persons’ program; 

direct federal regulation of 
cutting on all timberlands; 

farm credits, soil conservation and 
improvement of rural living standards; 

approval of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power project; 

the development and maintenance of an 
adequate United States merchant marine: 
service. 
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Election of Officers 
President Philip Murray and Secretary- 


Treasurer James B. Carey were re-elected. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Of particular interest among the accomplishments of a series of 
recent ILO meetings, is the adoption of a Model Code of Safety 
Regulations for Underground Work in Coal Mines, by a tripartite 
technical conference. 


This Code is not a binding document, and does not require the 
ratification of member governments; it is intended to serve as a 
guide to those who are working to reduce the heavy toll of accidents 
in the coal mines of the world. 


Problems of “white collar” workers, facilities for workers’ recrea- 
tion, and the protection of mother and child through social security 
measures, are among other matters dealt with recently by the ILO. 


The structure of international standards for labour, built up at ILO 
Conferences during the past thirty years, will shortly be strength- 
ened by the coming into force—through ratification by member 
countries—of three recent International Labour Conventions, thus 
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raising to 59 the total of ILO Conventions that are in force. 


Model Code of Safety Regulations 
for Underground Work in Coal Mines 


A model code of safety regulations for 
underground coal mining was approved in 
September by a tripartite technical confer- 
ence convened by the ILO. 

The code consists of twenty-four chapters 
and close to a hundred regulations. It is 
not a binding document, and does not 
require ratification by governments as do 
ILO Conventions. It is “designed to be of 
service to all who are working to reduce 
the heavy toll of accidents in the coal 
mines of the world”. 

Following its submission to the ILO 
Governing Body, it will be distributed 
throughout the world for the guidance of 
governments and the coal mining industry 
in the framing of safety measures. 

The project of preparing a safety code 
for coal mines was originally undertaken by 
the ILO in 1938, but was interrupted by the 
war. It was resumed early in 1949 by a 
committee of experts nominated by seven 
governments. This committee, on which 
Canada was represented by ‘Mr. John 
Crawford, Chief Inspector of Mines for 
Alberta, reached agreement on most provi- 
sions for inclusion in the code, and thus 
made it ready for submission to the tri- 
partite technical conference. Subsequently 
a small group of specialists qualified to deal 
with electrical questions revised the elec- 
trical provisions of the code. 


More than 60 government, worker and 
employer delegates attended the tripartite 
technical conference, representing the follow- 
ing fifteen countries: Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The Canadian Government representative 
was Mr. J. F. MacKinnon, of the London, 
England, office of the Department of 
Labour, while Mr. W. A. Maclsaac of Glace 
Bay, N.S., Provincial Inspector of Elec- 
tricity for the Nova Scotia Department of 
Mines, was his technical adviser. 

Mr.'.F. W. Gray- of. Victoria, B.C., 
formerly of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, represented employers; while 
Mr. Freeman Jenkins of Glace Bay, NS., 
President of District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was the workers’ 
representative. 

Mr. A. M. Bryan, Chief Inspector of 
Mines of the United Kingdom and also 
the Government delegate for U.K., was 
unanimously chosen Chairman of the Con- 
ference acting in that capacity competently 
and with general acclaim. Mr. Bryan had 
been a member of the Committee of 
Experts which met in January. 
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Commentary on the Model Code 


The need for an international model code 
of safety regulations in coal mines is set 
forth by the International Labour Office in 
its commentary on the draft of the code. 

“Tt is a well-known fact,” the Office 
points out, “that in all countries with a 
coal-mining industry the accident risk in 
the coal mines is far higher than in any 
other major industry. That this should be 
so is not surprising in view of the condi- 
tions under which coal mining has to be 
carried on. Unlike nearly all other indus- 
tries, the coal-mining industry has to 
contend with a series of natural phenomena, 
such as the occurrence of harmful and 
explosive gases, falls of ground, inrushes of 
water, etc., that are extremely difficult to 
guard against. 

“Moreover, accident risks in coal mines 
are exceedingly numerous and spring from 
an immense variety of sources. An explo- 
sion, for instance, may be caused by sparks 
produced by picks or coal-cutters striking 
pyritic enclosures in the coal, by a badly 
fired shot, a defective flame-proof enclosure, 
a broken lamp, spontaneous combustion of 
the coal; a man may be killed or injured 
by falling rock or coal, by runaway tubs, 
collapsing props, a descending cage and 
sO on. 

“Tf is no wonder, therefore, that coal- 
mining safety regulations are found every- 
where to be both voluminous and minutely 
detailed. In spite of their bulk and com- 
plexity, however, they do cover much the 
same ground. This similarity of range can 
be explained by the fact that, while physical 
and technical conditions differ from country 
to country, from district to district, and 
even from mine to mine, the main groups 
of accident causes are seen to be every- 
where the same—falls of ground, haulage, 
firedamp and coal-dust explosions, falls of 
persons and objects, ete. Thus all regula- 
tions contain provisions respecting ventila- 
tion, explosives and_ shotfiring, haulage, 
travel, winding, gases, lighting and elec- 
tricity, to give a few examples. 

“In fact, the regulations in force in the 
various coal-producing countries differ not 
so much in their scope as in what might 
be called their make-up. . Some contain 
detailed and up-to-date provisions on 
certain matters, and others on other matters, 
according perhaps to the particular condi- 
tions prevailing in each country when the 
regulations were drafted and also to the 
views taken by the experts responsible for 
their preparation. 

“On the whole, there may be held to be 
a sufficient degree of uniformity in these 
various national regulations to justify an 
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attempt to improve them by a combined 
effort on the part of the countries con- 
cerned through the International Labour 
Organization.” 

The code is intended, the Office explains, 
not as “a mere catalogue of abstract prin- 
ciples,” but as far as possible as a set of 
practical working rules. Having regard, 
however, to the “very wide diversity of 
conditions and practice prevailing im 
different countries and districts, and eves 
in different mines in one and the same 
district,” it was considered inadvisable te 
regulate in great detail every one of several 
hundred points. 


“While, therefore, the essential require- 
ments of safety are set out explicitly, im 
many instances the actual means of achiey- 
ing safety are left to the discretion of the 
countries concerned.” 


It was decided that a code applicable 
to all coal-producing countries must te 
some extent be a compromise between the 
essential minimum and the conceivable 
maximum of safety regulations. “It may 
be expected,” the Office says, “that in many 
cases the national authorities will be able 
to go beyond the minimum requirements 
laid down in the code, if, indeed, they 
have not already done so.” 

The code deals with every aspect of 
underground coal mining under the follow- 
ing chapter headings: general provisions; 
means of access and egress; maps and 
plans; explosives; shotfiring; supports; 
haulage of material; travel and transporta- 
tion of workers on roads and inclines; 
winding of men and materials; ventilation; 
precautions against firedamp; precautions 
against coal dust; miners’ lamps; precau- 
tions against inrushes of water; prevention 
and extinction of mine fires; shaft sinking 
or deepening; electricity; machinery and 
plant; qualifications and duties of managing 
officials, supervisory officials and miners; 
notification, investigation and recording of 
accidents and dangerous occurrences; first 
aid and rescue; general inspections by 
managers and supervisory officials; safety 
organization; miscellaneous. 

Following the conclusion of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. MaclIsaac has informed the 
Labour Department that the standards of 
Canadian regulations “are equal to, if not 
superior to, the Model Code”. 


Problems Considered by the Conference 


The Canadian Employers’ Delegate, Mr. 
Gray, has submitted to the Labour Depart- 
ment an interesting account of some of 
the points of interest dealt with at the 
Conference. 


The ILO Model Code of Safety Regulations for Underground Mining sets international 
standards for the protection of workers in this hazardous industry. Shown above, a 
coal miners’ rescue team at Coal Creek, B.C., equipped with oxygen masks and tanks. 
goggles, Wolfe safety lamps and ropes, rehearses artificial respiration. 


Mr. Gray notes that the work of the 
Conference was limited to dealing with 
underground conditions in coal mines. 

“This limitation,” he says, “raised some 
difficulties where the distinction between 
underground and surface operations is hard 
to make, as in the elaborate provisions of 
surface works serving the deep mines of 
Holland, Belgium and Northern France: in 
the combination of underground and surface 
mining operations in ‘mountain’ coal mines 
in Canada and the United States along 
the Rockies, and in the combined surface 
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and underground authority given to coal 
mine certificated managers in the United 
Kingdom, Canada and other countries of 
the British Commonwealth, based upon and 
in the main following the provisions of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act of the United 
Kingdom. It is probable that the code will 
be enlarged to include surface operations, 
for the reasons adduced. 

“The position of Canada is a minor one 
in respect to magnitude of coal production 
as will be gathered from the following 
approximation :— 


Millions Production 

Population Per Capita 
18 14 1-3 tons 
120 5-0 tons 
50 4-0 tons 
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“In annual fatality rate, the United 
Kingdom is the lowest, Canada coming next 
and the U.S.A. is high. While in the Con- 
ference no reference was made to statistics 
of this kind, attention being paid solely to 
the practical problems of underground 
safety in coal mines; the delegates were 
fully aware of the lower fatality rates in 
Britain and the still lower rates attained in 
France, Belgium and Holland. The hazards 
of coal mining employment may be related 
in the main to two causes: first to the 
physical conditions .of coal mining, chiefly 
geological conditions of depth, seam-inclin- 
ation and gaseous emission, and to the 
adequacy of the safety regulatory laws to 
which, of course, must be added the extent 
to which these laws are observed. The 
Conference, constituted as it was, stuck 
firmly to its task of framing regulatory 
provisions which all who participated in the 
discussions recognized provided only for 
minimum care, reasonable care that is, 
knowing well that perfection of safety regu- 
lation is but an ideal and secondary in 
beneficial results to the spread of a desire 
among all groups concerned for safety. The 
inculeation of such a desire, of a spirit of 
enthusiasm, not less, is the chief benefit 
hoped for from the free and earnest dis- 
cussion of ways and means of achieving 
safety in underground work that took place 
at the Conference. 

“The Canadian and American viewpoint 
of statutory coal mine regulation is neces- 
sarily similar inasmuch as the form of 
government is federal in each case and 
there is not a single national authority such 
as obtained in Britain, France and the Low 
Countries. The Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
all modelled on the British Act, differ in 
detail but not in general principle. Such 
difference as exists between them is in 
process of being minimized by the annual 
Conferences of Provincial Ministers of 
Mines and their staffs now held annually 
for several years past. These Conferences, 
while uniformity of regulation has been 
sought, have had as a main object the 
advantages accruing from exchange of views 
and of operating experiences as guides to 
achievement of a common standard of 
excellence in mine safety legislation. No 
provision in the ‘Model Code’ preserved at 
Geneva was considered by the Canadian 
delegation as higher than the standard set 
in the several provincial coal mining regu- 
lation acts now in the Statutes. 

“The onus of enforcing statutory safety 
regulations in Canada, as in the majority 
of countries represented at the Conference, 
rests on the ‘Mines Inspectorate appointed 
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by and reporting to the ‘competent authority’ 
under ‘national laws or regulations’. The 
existence of such an authority is assumed, 
and the provisions of the code do not deal 
with authority higher than the Mine 
Manager and supervisory officials reporting 
to and under his sole authority. The 
‘competent authority’ in Canada is the 
Provincial government in question. .. . 


“One result of the Conference was a 
widening of the knowledge of the delegates 
as to mine techniques in various parts of 
the world, and a clearer appreciation of 
technical attainments leading to a greater 
respect for the other fellow’s achievements, 
especially, it may be noted, for the deep 
mining technique of Northern France and 
the Low Countries. 


“One notable achievement of the Con- 
ference, was the formulation—involving 
re-writing of the Draft of the chapter on 
‘Hlectricity’, unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. The use of electricity in coal 
mines, especially at the coal-face, is not yet 
50 years old. It is a much debated matter, 
and national practice varies between the 
extended usage of electricity in the United 
States, the conservative attitude of the 
United Kingdom, and the middle ground 
taken in Canada. Particularly in respect to 
locomotive haulage is there divergence in 
national practice. In Britain trolley loco- 
motive haulage is not permitted under- 
ground under existing regulations, but diesel 
locomotives are favoured. In the United 
States, electric trolley-locomotive haulage is 
employed on the greatest scale anywhere, 
but diesel locomotives are not used. This 
curiously contrasted attitude is probably 
founded on pre-judgment and one-sided 
actual experience. Canada employs both 
electric locomotive haulage and diesel loco- . 
motives. The Conference attempted no 
judgment on this controversial matter, 
except to recommend that permission of the 
‘competent authority’ be obtained, as is 
Canadian procedure. , 

“The problems of coal dust in coal mines, 
the behaviour in the presence of inflamm- 
able gases, the use of stone dust as a 
means of limiting by dilution, the inflamm- 
ability of coal dust accumulations, especially 
in blasting operations, received the detailed 
consideration the gravity of these problems 
demands. 

“The definitions of ‘dangerous coal dust;’ 
the percentage of stone dust required for 
effective neutralization of coal dust and the 
renewal of stone dust, were left to the 
discretion of the ‘competent authorities’ to 
determine and legislate upon, but the text 
of the code indicates the importance of the 
coal dust problem as seen by the Conference. 
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“The British Workers group brought up 


“the serious inroads of silicosis into coal mine 


labour, especially in South Wales and the 
Chairman announced the probability of a 
Conference being called in 1950 at the 
instance of the British authorities to con- 
sider all questions arising out of inhalation 
of dust in coal mines, coming under the 
blanket term of pneumoconiosis. Mr. 
Bryson proposed that the Conference should 
be composed of technical mining men (not 
including doctors) whose task would be 
prevention of the forming of dusts of 
injurious nature in coal mines... . 


“Of interest to all concerned with coal 
mine regulations is the systematic grouping 
of the provisions. The Commentary stated 
that an ideal system of grouping with a 
subject so complex as safety in coal mines, 
was impossible to devise. But the draftees 
made a good attempt. A de novo arrange- 
ment by a group of technical experts is 
bound to produce a more logical arrange- 
ment of provisions than the addition of 
annual legislative amendments to Coal 
Mines Regulation Acts, and the subject 
index of the code as it will shortly be 
published is worthy of attention.” 


Problems of ‘White Collar’ Workers 


Studied by Advisory Committee 


The basis of a program of international 
action to improve the working conditions 
of “white collar” workers was laid down at 
a meeting of the ILO Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, held at Geneva from October 24 
to 29. This meeting was the first to be 
held by the Advisory Committee, which was 
reconstituted recently to replace two expert 
committees which functioned before the 


war. 
The member countries of the Committee 
include: Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 


Egypt, France, India, Italy, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Uruguay. The Chairman for the 
first session was Niilo A. Mannio, Secretary- 
General of the Finnish Ministry of Social 
Affairs, who represented the ILO Governing 
Body at the meeting. 

The committee adopted eleven resolu- 
tions, including three on weekly and daily 
rest periods in commerce and offices and 
the rights of performers in broadcasting, 
television and the mechanical reproduction 
of sound. 

Two resolutions asked that the questions 
of daily and weekly rest in commerce and 
offices be placed on the agenda of an early 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence with a view to the adoption of inter- 
national conventions or recommendations. 
They also requested the ILO to continue 


its study of the questions and to consult 
governments on a series of specific points. 

The resolution on performers’ rights pro- 
posed that the ILO enter into consultation 
with the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Workers 
and other appropriate international organ- 
izations to secure the adequate protection 
of performers’ rights. It also asked that the 
entire problem be reviewed at the next 
session of the committee. 

Additional resolutions asked the ILO 
Governing Body (1) to invite States Mem- 
bers to report on the position of the law 
and practice in regard to unratified conven- 
tions on the age of admission of young 
persons to non-industrial occupations; (2) to 
ask the Office to examine means to aid the 
study of unemployed professional workers 
and students; (3) to include within the 
scope of the ILO’s migration program 
salaried employees and professional workers; 
(4) to study the rights of the employed 
inventor; and (5) to study the question of 
extending the scope of the ILO convention 
on maternity protection to cover salaried 
employees and intellectual workers in com- 
merce and offices. 

Other resolutions asked that more com- 
prehensive statistical and other studies be 
undertaken on employment conditions and 
work for salaried employees and_profes- 
sional workers. 


Committee on Workers’ Recreation 


Fourteen experts from various countries 
attended the meeting of the ILO Com- 
mittee on Workers’ Recreation, held at 
Geneva from October 31 to November 3. 

The agenda was composed of two points: 
(a) the present situation and most important 
problems in the field of leisure time activi- 
ties; and (b) facilities for the leisure time 


activities of young persons, including holi- 
day camps for young workers. 

On point (a) the Committee adopted 
four resolutions. One of them requests the 
ILO Governing Body to have the Office 
make a thorough study of the following 
questions with a view to their inclusion in 
the agenda of future meetings of the Com- 
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mittee: workers’ education, especially with 
vegard to education for industrial relations ; 
training of organizers and _ recreation 
leaders; popular travel, especially on an 
international basis; organization of national 
and international festivals of the arts; 
recreation for rural workers; industrial 
recreation; promotion of games and sports, 
also on the international level; promotion 
of facilities for the prevention of illness, 
especially industrial diseases. 

Another resolution states the principle 
that “all organizational activities in the 
field of recreation should respect the com- 
plete freedom of the individual who desires 
to benefit from the facilities which may be 
available.” The Committee also stresses the 
usefulness of recreation activities as a way 
for the development of family life, and 


recommends that the organization of such 
activities should be co-ordinated closely 
with programs of health, education and 
welfare for the workers. 

On point (b) the Committee-decided that 
the beneficial utilization of leisure time of 
young persons depends upon favourable 
conditions of work and life, liberty of the 
individual and adequate leadership by quali- 
fied persons. It also recommends that the 
public authorities should provide adequate 
accommodation and facilities for leisure 
time activities of young persons. 

It recommends finally that attention 
should be given to the needs of special 
groups of young persons, such as the unem- 
ployed, rural workers, domestic workers and 
others. 


International Social Security Association 
Seeks Protection of Mother and Child 


The protection of mother and child 
through social security measures was one 
of the main topics discussed at the ninth 
general assembly of the International Social 
Security Association, which met at Rome 
from October 3 to 8. The meeting adopted 
a series of recommendations designed, 
according to the Association’s objectives, to 
“strengthen efforts toward the extension, 
the protection, technical and administrative 
improvement of social security.” 

The assembly was attended by 140 dele- 
gates and observers representing social 
security institutions and government depart- 
ments of 24 countries. It was held under 
the auspices of the International Labour 
Office, which provides the Association’s 
secretariat. 

The discussions were held on the basis 
of four technical reports which were pre- 
pared by experts of the Association, and 
which will be published. 

In a unanimously-approved resolution, the 
Association recommended to its members 
that they take or promote appropriate 
action with a view to bringing their social 
security schemes into accordance with a 
series of principles governing the protec- 
tion of mother and child through social 
security. 

Among the principles enumerated in the 
resolution were :— 


1. Measures for the protection of mother 
and child should be applied to all potential 
beneficiaries under a social security scheme. 

2. Social security schemes should guar- 
antee an appropriate livelihood to working 
women during an effective rest period of at 
least six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement. 

The assembly also agreed that the Asso- 
ciation should promote further the exchange 
of information concerning the operation of 
the systems of collecting social security 
contributions adopted by various countries. 
It decided further that the ISSA should 
encourage the exchange of information on 
the financing of social security in various 
countries and promote the establishment of 
international statistics to facilitate an inter- 
national comparison of social security costs. 

The meeting was held under the. chair- 
manship of P. J. Keady, chairman of the 
Irish National Health Insurance Society. 

At a meeting of the Association’s execu- 
tive, it was decided to hold the next general 
assembly in Austria in 1951. 

Renato Morelli, president of the Accident 
Insurance Institute of Italy, was elected 
chairman of the Association for a two-year 
term, and Edgardo Rebagliati, general 
director of the Peruvian Social Insurance 
Institute, and Friis Olsen, director of the 
Danish Federation of Sickness Funds were 
named vice-chairmen. 


Co-operative Movement Studied by ILO 


The ILO Advisory Committee on Co- 
operation, meeting at Geneva from October 
17 to 22, adopted a series of recommenda- 
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tions designed to further collaboration 
between the co-operative movement and the 
ILO in promoting their common objectives. 
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The Committee’s conclusions on the four 
questions on its agenda were embodied in 
five resolutions. 

One resolution suggested a number of 
points for consideration by the ILO’s 
Governing Body in developing ILO pro- 
grams to enlist the aid of the co-operatives 
in providing technical assistance for under- 


_ developed countries. 


The resolution said the co-operative 
movement was capable of “taking a most 
effective part in the preparation and appli- 
cation of plans for national economic 
development”. It added that co-operative 
institutions could play a useful part in the 
organization and full development of man- 
power for productive purposes, and was a 
valuable means of disseminating knowledge 
and inculeating new methods of work and 
production in less developed economies. 

Another resolution proposed a number of 
points as a basis for a program which 
would seek the extension of social security 
measures generally and of insurance for 


Three Recent ILO Conventions 
Come into Force 


Three important Conventions adopted at 
recent ILO Conferences will come into force 
shortly as a result of ratifications by certain 
member countries of the ILO. 

The Conventions deal with freedom of 
association, employment service organiza- 
tion, and labour inspection. The first two 
were adopted at the 3lst Session of the 
International Labour Conference, held in 
San Francisco in 1948 (L.G., Sept., 1948, 
p. 972) and the third at the Thirtieth 
Session, held at Geneva in 1947 (L.G., Nov., 
1947, p. 1592). 

Under the ILO Constitution, the adoption 
of a Convention at the International Labour 
Conference entails on member countries the 
obligation of bringing the Convention 
before the appropriate national authorities 
with a view to possible ratification. A Con- 
vention becomes binding only on such 
countries as ratify it. 

All three of the above-mentioned Con- 
ventions contain a clause providing that 
they shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two member countries have been registered. 

The Freedom of Association and Protec- 
tion of the Right to Organize Convention, 
1948 (Convention No. 87) has been ratified 


independent workers in particular. The 
resolution said that co-operative organiza- 
tion offered “an element of practical value” 
which countries might use in developing 
social security and protection against the 
special risks of these workers. 

The Committee also suggested a number 
of points as a basis for joint action between 
the ILO and the co-operative movement in 
furthering the development of vocational 
training throughout the world. 

It decided, in addition, to establish a 
working party to study the development 
of relations between different forms of 
co-operation. 

The meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of T. H. Gill of the United 
Kingdom, president of the International 
Co-operative Alliance. The Committee is 
composed of a delegation of the ILO’s 
Governing Body, sixteen co-operative 
experts, and a representative of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


by the United Kingdom and Norway. 
Their ratifications were registered on June 
27 and July 4, 1949, respectively. The 
Convention will accordingly come into 
force for these countries on July 4, 1950. 
Ratifications of the Employment Service 
Convention, 1948 (Convention No. 88) were 
registered by Norway on July 4 and by the 
United Kingdom on August 10, 1949. The 
Convention will accordingly come into effect 
for these countries on August 10, 1950. 
Ratifications of the Labour Inspection 


.Convention, 1947 (Convention No. 81) were 


registered by Norway and India on January 
5 and April 7, 1949, respectively; and the 
Convention will therefore come into force 
for these countries on April 7, 1950. 

Of the 98 Conventions that have so far 
been adopted at the 32 Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference held since 
1919, 56 are now in force; the three which 
will come into force next year will raise 
the total to 59. 

During the months of June, July and 
August, 29 ratifications, applying to 20 
Conventions, were registered with the ILO. 
This brings to 1,040 the total number of 
ratifieations of ILO Conventions. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Boards of Conciliation were fully constituted during November to 
deal with disputes affecting various railways and railway labour 


organizations. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board issued Reasons for Judg- 
ment rejecting an application for the provision of arbitration 
procedure in disputes between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on the 
ground that an adequate procedure already existed. 


Introduction 


On December 9 the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, announced 
the personnel of the Conciliation: Boards 
which had previously been established to 
deal with disputes between a number of 
Canadian railways and two groups of 
international and national railway labour 
organizations. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
was appointed as Chairman of each of the 
Conciliation Boards. The Chairman was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of joint recommendations from the other 
members of the two Boards. 


In the dispute affecting the group of 


twelve international unions’ representing 
non-operating railway workers and the 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company, Ontario North- 
land Railway and the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company, the Min- 
ister stated that he had appointed Mr. 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winnipeg, and Mr. 
Alfred J. Wickens, K.C., of Moose Jaw, 
upon the nominations of the employers and 
unions respectively. 

In the dispute affecting the two major 
railway systems and the Ontario Northland 
Railway and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees, the members appointed to 
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represent the parties were Mr. T. R. 
Meighen, K.C., and Mr. J. A. Coote, both 
of Montreal, who were nominated by the 
employers and unions respectively. 

At its session on November 15, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board approved 
Reasons for Judgment denying a request 
that the Board prescribe a provision for 
the final settlement of differences concern- 
ing the meaning or violation of the collec- 
tive agreement between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. The Board’s 
Reasons for Judgment are reproduced else- 
where in this section. 

In rejecting the application, the Board 
found that there was a subsisting agree- 
ment between the Railway Association of 
Canada, of which the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company is a member, and six railway 
unions, of which the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers is one, which is binding 
on both the applicant union and the 
respondent company and which provides for 
the establishment of the joint board known 
as Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1. The Canada Labour Relations 
Board found that the functions of Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of wage 
agreements between the parties were ade- 
quate and that no additional arbitration 
procedure needed to be established. ° 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen intervened in the ease, 
which was of widespread interest to 
employees engaged in the running trades 
of the various Canadian railways. 

In the December issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 1551) it was reported that the 
‘Canada Labour Relations Board in October 
rejected an application from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employées and 
Other Transport Workers for certification 
as the bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways employed in the Regional Staff Record 


Bureau of the company at Winnipeg. At 
the November sitting of the Board, the 
four members representing organized labour 
tabled a dissenting opinion, which is repro- 
duced below. The dissenting opinion took 
issue with the decision of the majority of 
the Board that clerical employees engaged 
in the handling of staff records are employed 
in a confidential capacity in matters relat- 
ing to labour relations. The dissenting 
members indicated that they believed the 
principle involved was of such importance 
as to justify the filing of a dissenting 
opinion. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial 
Investigation Act 


Relations and Disputes 

came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeaded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, ie., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to _indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 


‘Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
‘ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—-for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during the month of November. 
During the month the Board received eight 
applications for certification, held one hear- 
ing, issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications, and refused two requests 
for the consent of the Board to make 
application for certification before the 
expiry of ten months of the terms of 
existing collective agreements. 


Applications for certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising clerical employees in 
the office of the District Accountant, 
Calgary, Alta. (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 

2. Local 342, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, for a unit of employees of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, compris- 
ing hourly-paid employees of the company 
in its plant at Saskatoon, Sask. (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1552). 


Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn , 


1. Local 987, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


* and Helpers of America and Dench of 


Canada, Limited (Trucking Operations in 
Alberta and British Columbia) (L.G., Oct., 
1949, p. 1234). The Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the application on the request 
of the applicant union at the public hearing 
conducted by the Board. 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and Dench of Canada, Limited (Trucking 
Operations in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia) (L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 
1402). 


Requests Under Section 7 (4) of Act 
Refused 


During the month the Board refused 
requests for consent to make applications 
for certification as bargaining agents before 
the expiry of ten months of the terms of 
existing collective agreements in the follow- 
ing cases:— 

1. The National Catholic Syndicate of 
_ Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., for longshore- 
“3 employed by ten employers at Sorel, 
Pe 
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2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian National Railways (New- 
foundland District, Atlantic Region). 

Both requests were refused for the reason 
that no special circumstances existed which 
would warrant the granting of consent by 
the Board. 


Application Under Section 19 of Act 
Rejected 


The Board rejected an application made 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers for the prescription of a pro- 
vision for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of differences between 
the Brotherhood and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company concerning the meaning 
or violation of their collective agreement. 
(See Reasons for Judgment below.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate on behalf of garage employees 
and bus drivers employed by Hull City 
Transport, Limited, Hull, P.Q. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. H. Taber.) 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of crew 
clerks, elevator operator, and red caps 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at its Winnipeg Depot. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 


3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of clerical 
employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in the office 
of the District Accountant, Vancouver. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of red 
cap porters employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company at its Vancouver 
Depot. (Investigating Officer: D.S. Tysoe.) 


5. Regional Council No. 2, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers on 
behalf of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed on the elec- 
trical staffs of the m/v Abegweit and the 
m/v Prince Edward Island, operating on the 
Ferry Service between New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 
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6. Division 279, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America for 
a unit of employees of the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission, comprising foremen, 
despatchers, amusement park superinten- 
dent, barn clerks, and store clerks. (Investi- 
gating Officer: N. G. Price.) 

7. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
and Other Transport 
Workers on behalf of unlicensed personnel 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways on ships in its Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service. (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie.) 

8. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers on behalf of mates employed by 
the Canadian National Railways on ships 
in its Newfoundland Steamship Service. 
(Investigating Officer: B. H. Hardie.) 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Respondent, 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Intervener. 


This is an application made under the 
provisions of Section 19 (2) of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act (hereinafter referred to as “the Act”), 
requesting this Board to prescribe a pro- 
vision for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of all differences between 
the Applicant and the Respondent and the 
employees covered thereby concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agree- 
ment to which the Applicant and the 
Respondent are parties. 

This collective agreement governing rates 
of pay and working conditions for locomo- 
tive engineers on Eastern lines of the 
Respondent was signed on February 6, 1929, 
and has been subsequently amended from 
time to time as to rates of pay and rules. 
The agreement is of indefinite duration, and 
is subject to change on thirty days’ notice. 

The Applicant alleges in its application 
that “there presently exists a dispute 
between the parties to the agreement relat- 
ing to the methods employed in compiling 
the engineers’ seniority lists, and general 
grievances concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of Article 3 of the said agreement.” 
The Applicant further states that the agree- 
ment does not contain a provision for the 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the agreement, as 
required by Section 19 (1) of the Act. 

The Respondent in opposing the applica- 
tion states that in addition to the collective 
agreement referred to above, there is a 
subsisting agreement between the Railway 
Association of Canada, of which the 
Respondent is a member, and six railway 
unions, of which the Applicant is one, 
dated August 7, 1918, and amended by a 


further agreement dated April 15, 1921, 


hereinafter referred to as the “Board of 


_ Adjustment agreement”, and binding on 


The Board consisted of Messrs. Best, 
Complin, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. The judgment of 


the Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman as Acting Chairman of the 
Board. 


both Applicant and Respondent, which 
provided for the establishment of a joint 
board of adjustment, known as the Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, consisting of 
six members selected by the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada and six members selected 
by the executive officers of the employee 
organizations who are parties to the agree- 
ment. The functions-of this board of 
adjustment are set out in Section 8 of 
the Board of Adjustment agreement, as 
follows :— 


“8. All disputes, including personal griev- 
ances, or controversies arising or pending 
under interpretation of wage agreements 
between officials of a railway and its 
employees covered by this agreement are. 
to be handled in the usual manner by 
general committees of the employees up to 
and including the chief operating officer of 
the railway (or someone officially desig- 
nated by him), when if an agreement be 
not reached, the Chairman of the general 
committee of employees may refer the 
matter to the executive officer of the 
organization concerned, and if the con- 
tention of the employees’ committee is 
approved by such executive officer, then 
the chief operating officer of the railway 
and the executive officer of the organiza- 
tion shall refer the matter with all the 
supporting papers to the Board, which shall 
promptly hear and decide the case, giving 
due notice to the chief operating officer of 
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the railway and to the executive officer of 
the organization of the time set - for 
hearing.” 

Sections 13 and 14 thereof are:— 

“43. All decisions of the Board shall be 
approved by a majority vote of all mem- 


bers of the Board, except that in the event - 


of a member of the Board presenting a 
case, such member shall not vote upon the 
decision of the case, and in order that the 
voting strength of each side may be equal, 
a member of the opposite side of the Board 
shall refrain from voting.” 

“14, After a matter has been considered 
by the Board, in the event a majority vote 
cannot be obtained, any six members of the 
Board may elect to refer the matter upon 
which no decision has been reached to a 
referee to be unanimously agreed upon by 
the Board, and in case of failure to agree, 
application shall be made to the Minister 
of Labour of the Dominion of Canada for 
appointment of a referee.” 

The Respondent claims that the provi- 
sions of the Board of Adjustment agreement 
and the collective agreement between the 
Applicant and the Respondent of February 
6, 1929, are complementary. The Respondent 
submits that the provision for the reference 
of disputes arising out of the wage agree- 
ment to the Board of Adjustment provides 
a procedure for the final settlement of 
differences between the Applicant and the 
Respondent and employees covered by the 
collective agreement arising out of the 
meaning or violation of the collective agree- 
ment of February 6, 1929, as fully and 
effectively as though this procedure was in 
fact written in as a term of the collective 
agreement of February 6, 1929, itself. The 
Respondent, therefore, asks for the dis- 
missal of the application. 

At the hearing before the Board, the 
Applicant’s representatives agreed that dis- 
putes arising out of the collective agreement 
of 1929 have under past practice been 
referred to and dealt with by the Board 
of Adjustment No. 1 in accordance with the 
provisions of the Board of Adjustment 
agreement. The Applicant’s representatives 
nevertheless contended that the procedure 
established by the Board of Adjustment 
agreement does not constitute a procedure 
‘for final settlement of differences between 
the parties to the agreement as required by 
Section 19 (1) of the Act. The Applicant 
pointed out that, where a dispute which has 
not been settled is sent forward by the 
Chairman of the General Committee of 
Employees to the Executive Officer of the 
employees’ organization for submission to 
the Board of Adjustment, if the Executive 
Officer does not approve of the contention 
of the Committee of Employees, the Execu- 
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tive Officer may refuse to send it forward 
to the Board of Adjustment. Applicant’s 
representative contended that the discretion 
thus vested in the Executive Officer of the 
union destroyed the effectiveness of the 
procedure as a provision for final settle- 
ment of differences. 

The Applicant illustrates this objection 
by reference to a specific grievance relating 
to the seniority of an employee covered by 
the agreement which was pending at the 
time this application was made, arising out 
of the application of Section 3 of the collec- 
tive agreement. Applicant’s representative 
stated that this grievance had not been sent 
forward to the Board of Adjustment and 
had not, therefore, been disposed of because 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Applicant 
had refused to send that grievance forward 
to the Board of Adjustment for disposition. 
Applicant’s representatives further indicated 
at the hearing that the Applicant would 
be quite satisfied if this Board established 
a procedure to dispose of this specific 
outstanding grievance, and that if this 
were done the Applicant would not press 
for the establishment of a general grievance 
procedure. 

Subsections (1) and (2) of Section 19 
of the Act are as follows:— 


“19. (1) Every collective agreement 
entered into after the commencement of 
this Act shall contain a provision for final 
settlement without stoppage of work, by 
arbitration or otherwise, of all differences 
between the parties to or persons bound by 
the agreement or on whose behalf it was 
entered into, concerning its meaning or 
violation.” 

“(2) Where a collective agreement, 
whether entered into before or after the 
commencement of this Act, does not con- 
tain a provision as required by this section, 
the Board shall, upon application of either 
party to the agreement, by order, prescribe 
a provision for such purpose and a provision 
so prescribed shall be deemed to be a term 
of the collective agreement and binding on 
the parties to and all persons bound by 
the agreement and all persons on whose 
behalf the agreement was entered into.” 

It will be observed that the effect of 
subsection (1) of Section 19 is to place upon 
the parties to the completion of a collec- 
tive agreement the duty to include therein 
a provision for final settlement of all differ- 
ences between the parties concerning its 
meaning or violation. The necessity for 
such provision will be recognized in view 
of the provisions of Section 22 of the Act, 
which prohibit strikes or lockouts while a 
collective agreement is in effect. 

It is only where there has been a failure 
to include in a collective agreement the 


provision required by subsection (1) of 
Section 19 that the Board is authorized by 
subsection (2) of that section to prescribe 
a provision for this purpose upon the 
application of a party to the agreement. 


Subsection (2) of Section 19 gives this 
Board no authority to prescribe a provision 
in substitution of an existing provision 
which is in compliance with the require- 
ments of subsection (1). If that existing 
provision is unsatisfactory to either or both 
parties, the matter rests with the party or 
parties to move for appropriate revision of 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of the agreement which are applicable to 
the opening of the agreement for the revi- 
sion of the grievance procedure. 

In the present instance the Board is of 
opinion that the provision in the Board of 
Adjustment agreement for settlement of 
disputes arising out of wage agreements 
between the parties to that agreement or 
any of them has application to the settle- 
ment of differences of the parties to the 
collective agreement between the Applicant 
and Respondent of February 6, 1929, as 
amended, as fully as though incorporated 
in the latter agreement. Both parties in 
the Board of Adjustment agreement stipu- 


late that it shall so apply, and have in 


the administration of the agreement so 
applied it. 

The Board is unable to agree with the 
contention of the Applicant that the pro- 
cedure provided by Section 8 of the Board 
of Adjustment agreement is not a provision 
for final settlement of differences arising 
under the collective agreement of February 
6, 1929, within the meaning of subsection 
(1) of Section 19 because it leaves discre- 
tion to the Chief Executive Officer of the 
employee organization, which has brought 
forward an employee grievance, to refuse 
to refer that grievance to the Board of 
Adjustment, where he does not approve 
of the contention of the Committee of 
Employees. 

An employee grievance may be disposed 
of by (a) a settlement thereof by agreement 
between the employee representatives and 


‘the railway representatives; (b) by with- 


drawal of the grievance from negotiation or 


the dropping of the grievance by the 


employee representatives; or (c) by referral 
to and disposition by the Board of Adjust- 
ment in accordance with the provisions 


prescribed in the Board of Adjustment, 


agreement. 
Even if the Board had authority to 


_ prescribe a provision under subsection (2) 
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of Section 19 for final settlement of differ- 
ences under this collective agreement, it 
would be difficult to envisage a situation 
which would warrant the Board in prescrib- 
ing a procedure which would deprive the 
employee representatives responsible for 
bringing forward employee grievances of the 
exercise of a discretion to withdraw or drop 
any such grievance at any stage of the 
grievance procedure prior to the submission 
thereof to final arbitration. 

With regard to the proposals put forward 
by the Applicant at the hearing for the 
establishment of a procedure for final 
arbitration of a specific pending grievance, 
it is pointed out that this Board has no 
authority under Section 19 of the Act to 
prescribe such a procedure. The Board’s 
authority under Section 19 (2) extends 
solely to the establishment of a provision 
having general application for settlement of 
all differences between parties to an agree- 
ment or persons bound thereby concerning 
its Meaning or violation. 

The Applicant in its submission made 
reference to a decision of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board establishing provi- 
sion for settlement of differences arising 
under a collective agreement between the 
Wabash Railway and certain railway unions 
(DLS 7-624) as a precedent supporting the 
present application. The Wabash Railway 
was not a party to the Board of Adjust- 
ment agreement. In consequence, the pro- 
visions of that agreement for disposition of 
grievances did not apply to the collective 
agreements between the Wabash Railway 
and the applicant unions in that case. As 
there was no provision in the Wabash 
agreement for settlement of differences, the 
Board prescribed one. The decision in that 
case is therefore not relevant to the disposi- 
tion of the present application. 

For the above reasons, the application is 
rejected. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 

U. W. Carpenter, Esq., 
H. E. Campsett, Esq., 

for the Applicant. 
J. R. Kimpron, Esq,, 

for the Respondent. 
W. G. GraHaM, Esq,, -- 
T. Ricumonp, Esq., 

for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 13, 1949. 
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Dissenting Opinion 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 


port Workers, Applicant, 
and 


Canadian National Railways, Respondent. 


This is an application by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers for certification 
of a group of employees of the Staff Record 
Bureau employed by the Canadian National 
Railways at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Several objections were raised by the 
company against the certification of the 
Brotherhood as bargaining agent for the 
employees affected by this application, but, 
as we see it, the principal objection is that 
the proposed unit is not appropriate for 
certification on the ground that the 
employees involved are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. At any rate, this is the 
decision of the majority of the Board. We 
regret that we cannot concur in this 
decision, and we wish to state our reasons 
therefor, as we regard this as of consider- 
able importance. 

Section 2 (1) (i) defines an employee as 
“A person employed to do skilled or 
unskilled manual, clerical or technical work, 
but does not include a manager or super- 
intendent, or any other person who in the 
opinion of the Board exercises management 
functions or is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour 
relations.” 

The company contends that the employees 
in question are “employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions.” Both the company and the Brother- 
hood agree that the employees in question 
perform clerical functions only. The parties 
also agree that the employees in question 
are employed on the administrative branch 
of the company’s functions rather than on 
the policy branch. Their work savours as 
being “confidential” only in the sense that 
at the time that an employee is taken on, 
or in the event of any subsequent change 
in his status, he must complete certain 
forms which reveal certain confidential in- 
formation about the.man, such as age, 
legitimacy of birth, or otherwise, ete. The 
most that can be said for the company’s 
argument is that these employees have 
access to information concerning the back- 
ground of the company’s employees which 
are personal to the employees. It is a fact, 
however, that none of this information 
enters into the picture in any sense what- 
ever in formulation of labour relations 
policy. In fact, the labour relations policy 
of the company has nothing whatever to 
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the Canada 
Board rejected an 
application from the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers for certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 


On October 138, 
Labour Relations 


1949, 


of the Canadian National Railways 
employed in the Regional Staff Record 
Bureau at Winnipeg (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
p. 1551). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the bargaining unit 
proposed in the application was inapprou- 
priate. The Board did not issue written 
Reasons for Judgment, but at the next 
meeting of the Board, held on Noy- 
ember 15, 1949, four members of the 
Board tabled the Dissenting Opinion 
which is reproduced herewith. 


do with these records. This is a finding 
of fact based upon the evidence at the 
hearing. It is indisputable. 

It is important to study the context of 
the exclusionary portion of the definition of 
“employee”. The definition after including 
a broad and wide gamut of employable 
persons excludes “a manager, superintendent, 
or any other person who, in the opinion of 
the Board, exercises management functions 
or is employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations.” A 
study of the above exclusions indicates that 
Parliament intended clearly to exclude 
employees who have supervisory or manage- 
ment functions and in deciding whether or 
not a person is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions, his position in respect of the super- 
visory or management aspect of the 
business is wholly relevant. We _ believe 
that the expression “employed in a confi- 
dential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations” must be read together with 
the preceding words in the exclusionary 
portion of the subsection. 

This Board, in our opinion, must move 
very carefully before depriving any 
employee from the benefits of this Act. 
These employees do not have anything 
whatever to do with labour relations of the 
company, that is to say, with the relation- 
ship between the company and _ the 
employees. The clerks in question are 
employees of the company and are entitled 
to the benefits and privileges of the Act. 
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As they do not have the remotest connec- 
tion with labour relations matters in the 
Canadian National Railways, which is 
handled by a separate department entirely, 
and which deals with matters that are 
entirely foreign to the work of the unit 
of employees in question, we cannot see 
how this Board can possibly regard them 
as being “confidential employees in matters 
relating to labour relations”. Their work 
has nothing to do whatever with negotia- 
tion of collective agreements; their records 
have never been consulted in the past in 
relation to the formation of collective agree- 
ments. If one of these employees should 
betray his trust and divulge confidential 
information, the company clearly can dis- 
miss him; membership in a labour union 
does not conflict, in any conceivable 
manner, with an employee’s duties or 
responsibilities to his employer. 

Many other employees of the company, 
who are members of the Brotherhood and 
on whose behalf collective agreements have 


been concluded for many years, handle 
information on behalf of the Canadian 
National Railways which is extremely con- 
fidential. Such information ‘may not have 
anything to do with employees, but it is, 
nevertheless, of equal importance to the 
Company. The simple fact of the matter 
is that these employees do work of a 
clerical, mechanical, administrative type, 
and it is stretching the meaning of the 
exclusionary provision of the Act com- 
pletely beyond its context to suggest that 
these employees are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. We believe that this was 
never intended by Parliament. 
We dissent, therefore, from the majority 
decision and are of the opinion that this 
application should have been allowed. 
(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Best. 
(Sgd.) J. A. D’Aoust. 
(Sgd.) Gérarp Picarp. 
Dated at Ottawa, October 13, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On November 25, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, :affecting employees of 
the company in Canada. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier.) 


Agreement Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


On November 21, 1949, the Minister of 


‘Labour received a report from G. R. 
_ Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 


settlement of matters in dispute between 
the British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 


Recent Decisions of 


Association, Vancouver, and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1554). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On November 24, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the National Harbours Board and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting employees 
in the general maintenance forces and 
grain elevator system of the Board at 
Quebec, P.Q. The Conciliation Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report 
of R. Trépanier, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
Dec., 1949, p. 1554). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on August 9 and September 13, 
1949. 


Case No. 582.—Canadian National Rail- 


ways (Atlantic Region), ex parte, versus the 


Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ex 


50845—53 


parte, with respect to the assessment of 
discipline against a conductor, baggageman, 
brakeman and flagman, members of the crew 
of a passenger pool train operating between 
Campbellton and Moncton, which was in- 
volved in a head-on collision with a light 
engine at Barnaby River, roughly ten miles 
from Newcastle, on July 26, 1948. 
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The company contended that these mem- 
bers of the train crew were discharged from 
the service because of “pronounced careless- 
ness, lack of interest, and rule violations, in 
the handling of this important train” in that 
they failed (1) to obey a “run-late order” 
handed to the conductor at Newcastle on the 
morning of the accident; (2) the conductor 
neglected to have the other crew members 
read the orders; (3) each of the-four men 
were careless in comparing their watches with 
the standard clock at Campbellton (there was 
a variation of two minutes and two seconds 
between the clock and the conductor’s 
watch; he had registered his watch as 
correct at the beginning of the run); 
(4) the conductor, the baggageman and the 
flagman took no action to ascertain if the 
train was approaching or passing Barnaby 
River ahead of time; (5) the brakeman 
failed to observe the rule under which “he 
should have taken precautions for the train’s 
protection.” ) 


The employees in presenting their case 
referred to certain incidents that occurred 
on the train, notably between Newcastle 
and Barnaby River, which had diverted the 
attention of the conductor and his assistant 
a few minutes before the collision occurred. 
These incidents, it was claimed, should 
lessen the blame for the infraction of some 
of the rules. i 

“The accident,” they asserted, “was defin- 
itely the result of an oversight.’ They 
contended that “having regard for their 
many long years of faithful service with the 
railway and their previous good records, the 
permanent discharge of these four employees 
with the loss of retiring allowances .. . is 
entirely too severe a penalty for their part 
in the accident. . . .” They asked to be 
reinstated in their former positions with full 
seniority rights. 

Both parties to the dispute submitted 
further oral and written evidence to the 
Board. 

The decision’ of the Board was that 
the contention of the employees was not 
sustained. However, the Board strongly 
recommended that the case be further con- 
sidered by the railway with a view to the 
reinstatement of the men in some capacity 
in train or yard service, 


Case No. 583.—Concerning National 
Railways (Western Region), ex parte, and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Order of Railway Conductors of America 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, ea parte, in a dispute 
with respect to the assessment of discipline 
assessed train and engine crew of .passenger 
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train No. 3 as the result of a head-on 
collision at Zelma, Sask., on August 17, 
1948. 

According to the company’s statement to 
the Board, “the accident was thoroughly 
investigated after which the men involved 
were properly dismissed.” The employees 
took exception to the finality of the discip- 
line assessed, but not to its quality; “in 
other words, their submission is simply a 
plea for leniency.” The company claimed 
further, “that the assessing or withdrawing 
of employees’ discipline is a matter that 
should rest solely with the railway. .. .” 

The employees contended that “one 
reason for the mishap appears to have been 
partial confusion in the minds of members 
of the crew as to the requirements for the 
proper movement of their train at Zelma 
in accordance with the rules and orders 
held.” There were indications, it was held, 
that some members of the crew were con- 
vinced that the other train involved.in the 
accident had right over all trains except 
No.8, which they were operating; while 
others interpreted the signals displayed as 
indicating “a change of meet” between the 
two trains. 

In requesting leniency, the representatives 
of the employees stated that “personal 
injury and property damage resulting from 
the collision was not excessive” and the 
employees concerned all had _ excellent 
records with the railway, were men of out- 
standing character and “would prove to be 
valuable employees if given further oppor- 
tunity for service.” They pointed out that 
as a result of the discipline they had already 
lost approximately one year’s earnings with 
the railway, had suffered “great mental 
distress”, and the continuance of their 
dismissal would cause “further hardship to 
them and their dependents in the curtail- 
ment of all future right or benefit in 
pension... .” 

The parties to the dispute » presented 
further written and oral evidence. 

In its decision the Board disclaimed any 
desire or intention of overruling the admin- 
istration of discipline based upon a proper 
and complete investigation by the company. 
While not sustaining the contention of the 
employees, the Board felt that having 
regard to all the circumstances, the time 


out of service already sustained was ade-~ 


quate discipline in this case and recom- 
mended that the railway give consideration 
to the reinstatement of the men, effective 
on or before August 16, 1949. 


Case No. 584.—Concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 


the Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers, ~ 


ex parte, in connection with the discharge 
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- of a locomotive engineer following a head- 


on collision near Bic Station on September 
7, 1947. 

The accident occurred on Rimouski §8.D., 
extending between Riviére du Loup and 
Mont Joli, P.Q., 83-44 miles, a single track 
line, over which trains are operated by 
timetable and train orders. Train 2/744, 
engine 6103, in charge of the engineer in 
the case, collided head-on with freight extra 
6132 west, resulting in injury to three 
employees, demolition of engines 6103 and 
6132, derailment of 13 cars on 2/744 and 
four on extra 6132 west, and damage to 
track, rendering it impassable for over 22 
hours. 

Following investigation, the engineman 
was discharged for “failure to have his 
brakeman and fireman read aloud and know 
the contents of the train orders, in accord- 
ance with Rule 214, his serious exceeding 
of speed restrictions by a wide margin, and 
his approaching Bic, where yard limits are 
in effect, without train under control.” 

The employees on several occasions 
requested the Railway to consider reinstate- 
ment of the engineer but the Railway 
declined to do so. The discharge was 
“warranted and justified,” it claimed, con- 
tending that the accident was “purely the 
result of flagrant disobedience to the rules,” 
and that the engineer did not “merit con- 
sideration for re-employment with the Rail- 
way as engineman or in any other capacity.” 

The employees contended that the 


-. engineer “got confused in the orders which 


he held,” and that the accident was “purely 
a mistake, not being done deliberately.” He 
was a young engineer with limited experi- 
ence, they stated, and if given a further 


_ opportunity would “prove himself worthy.” 


They felt that under the circumstances 
the penalty imposed was excessive, and 
requested the Board’s “favourable con- 
sideration towards his reinstatement.” 

The Board ruled that the “contention of 
the employees be not sustained,’ but 
recommended that the Railway give further 
consideration to the reinstatement of the 
employee in engine service. 


Case No. 585.—The Canadian National 
Railway (Central Region) versus the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, ex 
parte, concerning the discharge of a loco- 
motive engineer. 

In the “statement of fact” submitted to 
the Board by the Railway, it was stated 
that an “extra” collided with a yard engine 
in the Mimico terminal on June 13, 1948. 
~The engineman of the “extra” was dis- 
charged from the service for his responsi- 
bility in connection with the accident and 
for violation of rules 98, 501 (d) and 504. 


These rules cover certain of the detailed 
instructions for trainmen handling trains 
moving in multiple-track terminals. 

The Railway in its argument to the Board 
explained that the “extra” was a train con- 
sisting of 63 loads, 19 empties, 4,597 tons, 
drawn by a diesel locomotive, Belleville to 
Mimico. The claim was made that the 
engineer in charge approached the end 
terminal at too great a speed and in partial 
disregard of the signals displayed. As a 
result, he was unable to stop the train 
before passing a “stop and proceed” signal. 

The Railway pointed out further that the 
engineer of the “extra” had received an 
intensive course of training in the operation 
of diesel locomotives, which, coupled with 
27 years experience as an engineer in charge 
of steam locomotives, qualified him to 
operate diesel locomotives safely. It was 
shown also that the engineer had signed 
“the appearance sheet certifying his knowl- 
edge of the road, that he had had sufficient 
rest and that he was in every way fit for 
duty.” Finally, the Railway quoted the 
rules governing appeals from disciplinary 
decisions requiring that such appeals be 
made within 15 days of the receipt of the 
decision. It was claiméd that in this case 
the first request for a reconsideration was 
not received until nearly three months later, 
and that it did not suggest that the dis- 
charge of the engineman was not justified, 
but asked that he be given another chance 
and reinstated in the service. 

The statement presented by the Brother- 
hood claimed that “some delay” had been 
caused by brake trouble while the extra was 
en route to Mimico; that the engineer had 
followed the instructions of the diesel 
engine instructor in controlling the speed 
of the train, and that the brakes did not 
hold the train sufficiently to stop the train 
before it passed the “stop and proceed” 
signal. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
engineer had not had previous experience 
on diesels drawing heavy trains and that it 
was reasonable to assume that he misjudged 
the speed of his train. It was pointed out 
too, that the engineer had entered the 
service of the railway in 1916 as a fireman, 
had been promoted to engineer in 1921 and 
that his service previous to the accident 
had been satisfactory. He was now 60 
years of age and unsuited for other types 
of employment. His reinstatement into the 
service effective so as to restore his former 
service for pension purposes was, therefore, 
requested. ‘ 

The parties to the dispute presented addi- 
tional oral evidence to the Board. 
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The Board decided that the contention of 
the employee was not sustained, but 
strongly recommended reinstatement of this 
engineer in some capacity in engine service. 


Case No. 586.—Concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
a dispute regarding the discharge of a train- 
man in connection with a rear-end collision. 

The “joint statement of facts” explained 
that the lead train involved in the collision 
was running approximately nine hours late 
on July 3, 1948. It was stopped in emer- 
gency on account of the engine breaking 
away from the train. This involved a 
further loss of time of more than an hour 
while repairs were being made. Engine 
whistle signal had sounded calling in train- 
man (flagman). While he was returning 
to his train another freight train collided 
with the rear end of the standing train. 

An investigation of the accident resulted 
in the assessment of discipline against 
various employees, and the trainman (flag- 
man) of the standing train was discharged 
for failure to provide rear protection for 
his train, as required by the rules. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
trainman (flagman) had performed his 
duties as prescribed by the rules and that 
this was proved by statements made by 
other crew members involved. The request 
was made that the discharged flagman be 
reinstated in the company’s service with 
full seniority rights unimpaired, and that he 
be paid for all time out of service subse- 
quent to the accident. 

The Railway held that the full investiga- 
tion had indicated that the trainman. (flag- 
man) had not provided full protection for 
the rear of his train and, consequently, had 
been discharged. 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
additional evidence to the Board. 
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The Board decided that the trainman be 
reinstated in the service with seniority 
rights unimpaired, but without pay for time 
out of service. 


Case No. 587.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Pacific Region) versus the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen concern- 
ing a dispute relative to compensation 
applicable to passenger crews who were 
required to handle carload lots on certain 
trains between Vancouver and Nelson. 


The “joint statement of facts” stated that 
since October, 1946, the company had 
handled continuously carload lots of lel. 
freight under car movement waybills (slip 
bills) on certain trains running between 
Vancouver and points in the interior of 
British Columbia. Passenger crews on these 
trains claimed freight rates for handling 
these cars on regular passenger trains. 


The employees contended that trains 
handling a combination of freight and 
passenger traffic came under the category 
of mixed train service and, consequently, 
the train crews that handled such trains 
should be compensated at mixed train rates, 
retroactive to October, 1946. 


The company claimed that the crews 
operating such trains were not entitled to 
freight rates inasmuch as the cars in which 
these freight shipments were handled were 
equipped for passenger train service and 
were handled on passenger train schedules. 
Moreover, waybills were forwarded under 
cover direct to destination, the cars moving 
on slip bills, and the crews were not required 
to handle the contents of the cars in any 
manner. 

The parties in the dispute appeared 
before the Board and presented additional 
evidence. 

The Board decided that the employee’s 
contention was not sustained. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 
Toronto, OnT.—CuristTIE, BROWN AND Com- 


PANY LIMITED AND CHRISTIE’S BREAD 
LIMITED AND THE BAKERY AND CONFEC- 


TIONARY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union oF America, Factory BAKERS’ 
LocaL 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year until a new agreement has been 
signed or until this agreement has been 
cancelled or terminated by either party upon 
30 days’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective. bargaining agent 
for all eligible employees. There shall be 
no discrimination, interference, restraint or 
coercion exercised or practiced by either of 
the parties in respect to the employees’ right 
to membership or non-membership in the 
union, 


Check-off: the parties agree to establish a 
voluntary revokable check-off for the collec- 
tion of union dues, 


Hours of work: biscuit department—9 
hours per day Monday through Friday, a 
45-hour week; cake department—84 hours 
per day Monday through Friday, 54 on 
Saturday, a 48-hour week; bread department 
—8 hours per day Sunday through Friday, 
a 48-hour week; biscuit department shipping 
—8 hours per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week: bread and cake shipping 
—8 hours per day, 6 days a week: bread 
—Sunday through Friday, cake—Monday 
through Saturday. Overtime: time and one- 
half shall be paid for all time worked in 
excess of the regular daily or weekly hours, 
“whichever is greater, but not both”, and for 
all work performed above 40 hours in the 
bread and cake departments and above 36 
hours in the biscuit department during a 
week in which either one of the 8 paid 
holidays occurs. Any employees working two 
hours or more overtime on any day shall be 
allowed a paid lunch period not to exceed 
20 minutes; if not advised of such overtime 
the previous day the employee shall be 
entitled to a lunch ticket of 45 cents. All 
overtime shall be on a voluntary basis. Rest 
periods: all employees will be granted a rest 
mo of 15 minutes for each 4 or 4% hour 
shift. 


The company will provide at least two 
new wniforms for each employee per year, 
the uniforms to be paid for and maintained 
by the company. 


Jury duty pay: the company agrees to pay 
a full days’ pay at straight time for each 
working day an employee serves on any jury, 
but the employee will be required to turn 
in to the company the jury fees. 

Vacations with pay: one week for employees 
with one years’ service, two weeks for 
employees with three or more years’ service, 
and three weeks for employees with 20 or 
more years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
biscuit department—girls (new) 59 cents, 
boys (new) 68 cents, men (new) 78 cents; 
soda bakeshop, mixing—dough mixer $l, 
helper 95 cents; baking—machine captain; 
bakers $1.03, peelers, extra oven men 98 
cents, drawmen, sweeper 93 cents, rollerman 
90 cents, stackers 88 cents; soda packing 
(female)—66 to 69 cents; sweet bakeshop, 
mixing-head mixer $1.08, mixer 98 cents, flat 
brakemen and mixer 95 cents, flour dumper 
96 cents, Ritz mixer 93 cents, baking— 
machine captain, baker (gas oven) 98 cents, 
upright and flat brakeman, pan feeders, oven 
feeders, oven take out 90 cents, oven feeders 
(Ritz), pan greaser 93 cents; sandwich and 
enrobing department, female—sandwich 
machine operator 74 cents, assistant 72 
cents, sandwich packers 69 cents, bundlers, 
service and supply, carton formers (hand) 
66 cents, truckers 78 cents; male—icing and 
marshmallow mixer, enrober man 98 cents, 
floormen 88 cents; maintenance department— 
electrician $1.30, helper $1.05, apprentices 86 
cents; painters $1.05, helpers 98 cents, 
engineers third class $1.15, fourth class $1.05, 
carpenters $1.15; cake department, assembly 
—assemblymen 93 cents, assembly helpers 88 
cents; fruit ¢léaning (male) 83 cents; 
(female) 66 cents; mixers 95 cents; scalers, 
bakers, icing mixers 93 cents. donut machine 
operator $1.03, cleaners 92 cents, wrapping 
belt feeders 78 cents; icing—belt feeder and 
take off 66 cents, icing machine operator, 
hand icers 68 cents, cake decorators 70 cents; 
jam room—jam makers 95 cents, helpers 91 
cents; bread department—girls (new) 61 
cents, boys (new) 71 cents, men (new) 81 
cents; dough mixers $1.03, helpers $1 and 
98 cents; sponge mixer $1, assembly man, 
divider operators, moulder operators, wrapper 
operators first 98 cents; wrapper. operators 
second, bakers’ helpers 96 cents; dough 
panners 90 cents, oven supervisors $1.03, 
checkers 93 cents, wrapper feeders, conveyor 
men, cleaners 92 cents, relief man $1.01; 
females doing light men’s work 83 cents, 
carton formers, wrappers and packers 73 
cents. For most classifications the above 
rates represent a 5 cent per hour increase 
over the previous rates. 

New, inexperienced employees will be 
advanced 3 cents per hour every month until 
they reach the maximum of their classifica- 
tion not later than 3 months from the date 
of their employment. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, and safety and health. 
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Vernon, B.C—BULMANS LIMITED AND Fruit 
AND VEGETABLE WORKERS UNION, 
Locat 6. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 14, 
1949, to August 13, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The employer 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 


Union security: the employer will give 
preference to members of the union in good 
standing for continued employment, promo- 
tion, and transfer and in the hiring of new 
employees. No union member may be laid 
off until all non-members have been laid off 
and no non-members may be re-employed 
until all competent members of the union 
have been offered re-employment. This pro- 
vision shall not apply to employees listed on 
seniority lists, prior to August 14, 1949. Any 
employee who at the date of this agreement 
is, or who hereafter during the life of this 
agreement becomes, a member of the union 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain membership in good standing 
during the life of this agreement, provided 
that he may withdraw from the union 
between July 15 and August 14 of any year, 
that this agreement is in force. 


Oheck-off: the “Rand Formula” is part of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: from June 1 to November 
30, any 8 or any 9 hours between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m. for a day shift and between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. for a night shift. Overtime: 
between June 1 and November 30 all over- 
time in excess of 9 hours shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half, and all time 
in excess of 11 hours at double time; between 
December 1 and May 31 all overtime in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day or 44 hours 
in any one week shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half and all time worked 
in excess of 10 hours at double time; time 
and one-half will be paid for work on 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. Rest 
period: optionally at the request of the com- 
pany, an individual or collective 10 minutes’ 
rest period, morning and afternoon, with pay 
for all workers except those engaged in piece 
work, shall be allowed. 


Vacation with pay: permanent employees 
shall qualify for one week after working for 
one year (not less than 250 days); seasonal 
employees shall qualify for vacation, or pay 
in leu of vacation, on completing 6 days 
work, pay in lieu of vacation to be com- 
puted at the rate of one-eighth of a days 
pay for each week worked. 


Hourly wage rates: male—scaleman or 
receiver 87 to 94 cents, mechanics 87 to 98 
cents; mechanics helpers, dumpers, pulp 
makers, ketchup makers, retort man, tunnel 
man, label machine operator, fireman, truck 
drivers 82 to 87 cents; canco man (certified) 
87 to 93 cents, lire man 93 to 98 cents, 
warehouseman and shipper 82, to 94 cents, 
engineers third class and. millwrights $1.01 
to $1.07, engineers fourth class 96 cents to 
$1.01, mobilift drivers 82 to 90 cents, general 
labour 74 to 82 cents, labour under 18, 61 
to 67 cents; female—ticket punchers and 
inspectors, mould counters 72 cents, canco 
operators 66 to 82 cents, tray spreaders 66 
to 72 cents, general help 66 cents, new help 
—2 weeks 60 cents, filling machine operators 
66 cents; machine operators, apples—peeling 
and coring 66 cents, tomatoes 9 cents per 
pan. With one exception, the rates are the 
same as in the previous agreement. All 
female workers placed on any job or any 
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classification usually occupied by a male 
worker, must receive the rate for the male 
classification, provided she renders equal 
service. Night shift bonus: a premium of 3 
cents per hour shall be paid to all workers 
on a night shift; 5 cents extra will be paid 
for working in freezing temperatures for 3 
hours or more continuously. First-aid 
workers with an unexpired industrial cer- 
tificate shall be employed when necessary and 
paid 5 cents per hour over their regular rate 
of pay. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and safety and health. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Quebec, P.Q—ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND 
Paper Mitts, LIMITED, AND THE QUEBEC 
ProvINcIAL CouncIL oF PAPER MILLS 
UNION, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop OF PAPER MAKERS, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the unions as the sole bargaining 
agencies for all employees that come under 
their jurisdiction. New employees shall 
become members of the union within 30 days 
and all employees shall, as a condition of 
continued employment, maintain such mem- 
bership in good standing. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week 
for both day and shift workers. Overtime: 
day workers—time and one-half for, work 
performed between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. (except 
when stagger crews are formed for special 
jobs), on Sundays and when called in for 
work on their day off; in the latter case and 
in the case where an employee, after having 
completed his shift and punched out, is called 
in for repair work between 5 p.m. and 6.30 
a.m., they will receive a minimum of 4 hours’ 
time. Tour workers—time and one-half for 
Sunday work and if, after completing their 
shift and having been replaced by their mate, 
they are asked to work overtime on work 
other than regular shift work. When 
ordered to report for work and then sent 
home they are to receive not less than 2 
hours pay. All hourly paid employees 
obliged to work on 4 specified paid holidays 
will be entitled to time and one-half for the 
time worked on such holiday and to one day 
off with pay for 8 hours. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 5 years’ 
service and three weeks after 20 years’ 
service; the provision for an additional week 
after 20 or more years’ service is a new 
one. 


Sick leave with pay: after one year’s 
service 6 days per year at equivalent of 
group insurance benefits, less normal income 
tax deductions, if sick for not less than 12 
consecutive working days. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
paper mill department—machine tender 
$2.33, back tender $2.13, third hand $1.74, 
fourth hand $1.35, fifth hand $1.25, sixth 
hand $1.08, rewinder man $1.35; control 
department—newsprint moisture tester, news- 
print quality tester, pulp quality tester $1.11, 


consistency tester $1.04, sulphite moisture . 


tester $1.08, freeness tester $1.06; stores 
department—electric trucker, general helper 
$1.01, truck driver $62.50 per week; mixing 
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room department—meter man $1.09, beater 
man $1.01; steam plant department—heating 
and ventilating man $1.27, turbine room 
operator $1.22, electric boiler operator $1.14, 
others $1.01 to $1.09; news sheet cutter 
operator department—operators, inspectors 
$1.12, others $1.01 to $1.07; wood handling 
department—$1 to $1.05; sulphite mill— 
cooks $1.49, stock runner $1.27, helpers $1.01 
to $1.24, blow pit man $1.07, limestone and 
sulphur man $1.04, others $1 and $1.01; yard 
department—loco engineer $1.22, brakeman 
$1.09, labourers $1; electrical department— 
electricians $1.28 to $1.50, winderman $1.37, 
sub-station operator $1.23; mechanical depart- 
‘ments—machinists $1.21 to $1.37, paper mill 
millwrights $1.24 to $1.43; other millwrights, 
welders, blacksmiths, pipefitters $1.21 to 
$1.31; tinsmiths $1.21 to $1.35; carpenters, 
riggers $1.21 to $1.29; pipecoverers $1.29 and 
$1.31; painters $1.05 to $1.15, painter 
helpers $1.02; other helpers $1.13; appren- 
tices $1.02; oiler millwrights $1.12 to $1.27, 
inside labourers $1.01. ome of the above 
rates represent an increase of from 1 to 3 
cents per hour over the rates previously in 
effect. A premium of 5 cents per hour will 
be paid for handling dry sulphur by hand in 
the hold of a vessel or in a railway car to 
bulk storage. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance adjustments. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 


New Guascow, N.S—Sranparp CLay Prop- 
ucts LIMITED AND UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 1231. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 8, 
1949, to August 7, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for those 
employees of the company who are members 
of the union. The company and the union 
agree that there shall be no discrimination, 
interference, intimidation or coercion because 
of membership or non-membership in the 
union. 


Check-off: the company shall deduct union 
dues weekly from the pay of all union mem- 
bers and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: the standard working time 
shall be 8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, a 45-hour week; 
for shift workers—8 hours per shift, 6 days 
a week. Overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 
the standard working time and for work on 
Sundays and 8 specified statutory holidays 
(except to kiln burners, watchmen and con- 
tract workers), provided that continuous 
shift employees shall be paid at overtime 
rates only for the hours worked in excess of 
6 standard shifts in any one week; in the 
case of those who are regularly paid for 
more than 8 hours per shift the time credited 
shall be 8 hours for the day that is paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. 

Vacation with pay: the plant will be closed 
down for a period of one week during the 
summer months and employees with over 6 
months’ service prior to June 30 will be 
granted vacation with pay, the pay to equal 
2 per cent of their earnings for the calendar 
year ending December 31 of the preceding 
year. Employees with seniority of 5 years or 
more will be paid 3 per cent of their earnings. 

Hourly wage rates: dryers 72 to 76 cents; 
‘man clinkering kilns, man unloading boiler 
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coal, elevator operator 714 cents; first 
dry pan, moulder, night watchman, boiler 
firemen, men pipe turners, men pipe setters, 
men pipe finishers, truck drivers 76 cents; 
engineer, first wet pans 80 cents; second wet 
pans 734 cents; repairman 84 cents; carpenter 
82 cents; kilns: draw 43 hours, set 54 hours, 
85 cents to $1.02; kiln firemen 79 cents; 
man greaser 78 cents; men lifting off at 
press 73 cents; yard men 72 cents; tractor 
operator 85 cents; labour 71 cents; unloading 
fire-brick $1.22 per M. The above rates are 
3 cents per hour higher than in the previous 
agreement. 

An employee may have deductions made for 
payment to a doctor of his own choosing, 
provided that at least 10 employees choose 
the same doctor and that the doctor has 
signed an agreement with the union stating 
the services to be rendered. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—LIONITE ABRASIVES 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
Workers’ UNION, Locay 175-F. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 26, 
1949, to December 15, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice, except 
that the question of wage rates may be 
re-opened again after the original term of 
this agreement shall have been in effect for 
a period of nine months and after five months 
of any renewal period of one year shall have 
elapsed. The company recognizes the union 
as the exclusive collective bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. There shall be no 
discrimination, intimidation, restraint or 
coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay of all employees 
and to remit same to the union. Each new 
employee hired after the date of this agree- 
ment shall authorize such deduction in writ- 
ing as a condition of employment and deduc- 
tions shall commence within eight weeks of 
the starting date. : 


Hours: the standard work week shall be an 
average of 42 hours for all employees, to be 
worked on such days and between such hours 
as the company shall, from time to time, 
appoint. A 15 minute rest period at 11 a.m. 
6 p.m. and 2 a.m. for all employees shall be 
continued. 


Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
(a) for all hours worked in excess of 8 hours 
in any day or 42 hours in any week; weekly 
overtime for all employees, other than main- 
tenance department, will apply to all hours 
worked in excess of 40 for three-quarters of 
the weeks and 48 for one-quarter of the 
weeks and the schedule of the work crew in 
which the employee finishes the payroll week 
shall govern; (b) for all hours worked by a 
day worker on payroll days starting on 
Sunday; (c) for all hours worked by a shift 
worker on the seventh consecutive payroll 
day, worked by an individual in a payroll 
week. Double time will be paid for all work 
performed on 7 specified paid holidays. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s seniority, 2 weeks to 
employees with 3 years’ seniority and 3 weeks 
to employees with 15 years’ seniority prior to 
September 15 in the current year, with pay 
equal to 2 per cent, 4,per cent and 6 per 
cent respectively of the employees’ gross earn- 
ings during 52 weeks ending immediately 
before April 1 of the current year. 
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Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
general labour $1.06 to $1.10; lionite plant— 
abrasive selectors $1.10 to $1.20; furnace 
preparation man, feed man $1.13; screen man 
$1.10; crusher operator $1.12; crane man 
$1.18; mix man $1.14; ingot breaker $1.16; 
furnace operator $1.21; carbonite plant— 
furnace attendant $1.21; mix man, drier 
operator $1.15; car loader and unloader 
$1.12; helpers $1.10; crane man $1.18; elec- 
tricians, mechanics, machinists and welders 
—mechanical leader $1.36, class A $1.31, 
class B $1.22; class C $1.13, helper $1.10, 
helper and storekeeper $1.12. An off-shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour will be paid for 
the first 8 hours of work started between 12 
noon and 7.59 p.m., and of 7 cents per hour 
for the first 8 hours of work started between 
8 p.m. and 3.59 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE SOVEREIGN POTTERS 
LIMITED AND NATIONAL UNION OF 
Porrery Workers, Locan 4 (CCL). 


Agreement to. be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Union shop: 
effective 30 days after signing this agreement 
or, in the case of new employees, after being 
employed for 30 days all employees are 
required to become members of the union and 
to remain in good standing for the duration 
of pa agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment, 


Check-off: the company agrees to a com- 
pulsory irrevocable dues-deduction arrange- 
ment and all union initiation fees, monthly 
dues, assessments or levies shall be deducted 
monthly from the first pay of all eligible 
employees. 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 days a week, a 45- 
hour week, except in the case of boilermen, 
decorating kiln, kiln firemen, etc., when the 
hours of work shall be 8 per shift, 6 shifts 
a week. Overtime: all time worked in excess 
‘of standard working hours in any one shift 
and on Saturdays (except in the case of 
watchmen, boilermen and continuous shifts) 
shall be paid for at thé rate of time and 
one-half for the first four hours and at 
double time thereafter. All time worked on 
Sundays (except in the case of watchmen, 
ete.) and on 8 paid statutory holidays shall 
be paid for at the rates of double time and 
double time and one-half respectively. Over- 
time shall be optional with the employee 
unless given 24 hours’ notice. On statutory 
holidays it shall be entirely at the option 
of the employee (except in the case of 
watchmen, etc.). All employees required to 
work two hours or more overtime before or 
after completing a standard work shift shall 
be given a meal allowance. There shall be a 
10 minute rest period in the first and last 
half of all shifts. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with less than 2 years’ service as of June 30, 
two weeks to employees with 2 or more years’ 
service, with pay equal to 2 per cent and 4 
per cent respectively of gross annual 
earnings. 

Hourly wage rates: minimum hiring rate 
for all male employees 93 cents, for female 
employees 72 cents; minimum after comple- 
tion of probationary period for male 
employees $1, for female employees 80 cents; 
charge hands 10 cents above maximum rate 
for class of work under his direction. A 
shift bonus of 5 cents and 7 cents per hour 
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shall be paid for time worked on afternoon 
and night shifts réspectively. The principle 
of equal pay for equal work shall’ apply, 
regardless of sex or age. 


Accident compensation: when an employee 
is injured in the performance of duties 
during working hours, the company shall pay 
such employee the difference between the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board payment 
and his regular wage rate. 


A group retirement plan is part of this 
agreement. The costs of this plan are to 
be shared between the employer and the 
employee. The normal retirement age is 60 
for females and from 65 to 70 for males. 
Males become eligible after 3 years of ser- 
vice and age 25 or over, females after 5 
years of service and age 25 or over. A life 
insurance and health plan shall become part 
of this agreement. Its cost is to be borne 
jointly by the employees and the employer. 
The plan includes: (a) Group Life Insurance 
covering death and permanent disability 
prior to age 60. In the event of leaving 
employment an individual life or endowment 
contract may be obtained within’ 31 days 
without medical examination; (b) Sickness 
and Accident Insurance: Weekly Income 
Benefit provides a weekly income _ to 
employees unable to work because of acci- 
dent or sickness, provided they are under 
the care of a legally licensed physician or 
surgeon. Hospital, Surgical and Medical 
Benefits for employees and their dependents 
provide for reimbursement within specified 
limits, for charges made by the hospital, for 
fees charged for surgical operations and for 
medical treatment. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and health and safety. 


St. Mary’s, Ontr.—St. Mary’s CEMENT 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
WorkKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 15. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1949, to July 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency of all eligible employees. 

Union security: all present members and 
all new employees who may become members 
of the union shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, maintain their membership during the 
life of this agreement. There will be no 
discrimination, intimidation, interference, 
restraint or coercion either by the company 
or the union because of membership or non- 
membeership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay cheque of union 
members, who authorize the company to do 
so during the life of this agreement, and to 
remit same to the union. 


Hours: for day workers—from May 1 to 
October 31, 9 hours per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 hours on Friday and 4 hours on 
Saturday; from November 1 to April 30, 8 
hours per day Monday through Saturday, for 
shift workers—8 continuous hours per day, 
eating their lunch when they may; a 48-hour 
week in either case. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for all work in excess 
of 48 hours a week and for all work on 5 
specified statutory holidays, provided that 
an employee will forfeit his right to over- 
time rates of pay for one statutory holiday 
for each day or part thereof which he is 


absent without authorization in excess of two . 


days a year. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service; employees with 5 or 
more years’ service shall have the choice of 
taking either one week between April 1 and 
November 30, or two weeks between December 
1 and March 31. The company may direct 
that all vacation be taken during a shut down 
period between May 1 and October 30. Vaca- 
tion pay for employees entitled to one week’s 
vacation will be equal to 2 per cent, and for 
employees with over 5 years’ service to 4 
per cent of their earnings for the 12 months 
preceding their vacation. ° : 

The company agrees that seniority will be 
given due consideration in making promo- 
tions, lay-offs and rehiring, together with the 
relative skill, merit and ability of the 
employee concerned. 


Hourly wage rates and differentials: new 
employees 8034 cents, basic rate 83 cents, shift 
worker (unclassified) 854 (5) cents, mill oper- 
ator 88 (5) cents, kiln burner $1.01 (5), 
brusher 94 cents, drills and hoists 88 cents; 
electric shovel, big $1.12, small $1.05; Diesel 
shovel $1.05, dozer Diesel 93 cents, trucks 
Diesel 88 cents, trucks petrol 854 cents, sub. 
foreman repairs 93 cents, repairman 88 (5), 
cents, repair helper 83 cents; sub station— 
operators 904 (5) cents; repairs first class 
95 (5) cents, second class 904 (5) cents, 
third class 84 (5) cents; motor cleaner 83 
cents; machine shop—sub. foreman $1; 
machinist first class 954 cents, second class 
88 cents; welder first class 98 cents, second 
elass 88 cents; blacksmith 93 cents; car- 
penter first class $1.03, second class 93 cents; 
painter 88 cents. Cost of living bonus: to 
the above basic rates will be added one- 
half cent per hour for every increase of one 
point which the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics “Cost of Living Index” rises above 154 
and similarly for every point decrease in the 
“Cost-of-Living Index” one-half cent per hour 
will be deducted, but deductions will not 
move below 154 during the life of this agree- 
ment. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Construction 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrRTAIN SHEET METAL 
AND RooFING FIRMS OF THE CITY OF 
VANCOUVER AND THE SHEET METAL 
WorkeErS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Loca 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 
The contractors agree to employ union mem- 
bers when available and the union agrees to 
work only for firms who agree to comply 
with the working rules and wage scales as 
set out in this agreement. The contractors 
will not request members of the union to 
install any material that is considered unfair 
unless same is covered by patent rights. 


Hours: 8 hours per day between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. No work shall be performed between 
5 p.m. Friday and 8 a.m. Monday, except in 
case of emergency. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours immediately follow- 
ing the regular quitting time, and double 
time thereafter; time and one-half for work 
done on Saturday morning and double time 
for work done on Saturday afternoon, 
Sunday and 9 specified legal holidays. How- 
ever, for domestic automatic heating equip- 
ment, one man in each shop may work on 
service calls Saturday morning at straight 
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time. In special cases a night shift may be 
worked at straight time, provided that it is 
continued for three consecutive working days 
or more, and that it is paid for at the rate 
of 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours work. If a 
third shift is necessary it shall be arranged 
with the business representative. 


Vacation with pay: one week as provided 
by provincial law. It shall be a violation of 
union rules for an employee to forego this 
vacation or to work for wages during the 
vacation period. 


Wage rates: commencing October 1, 1949, 
the minimum rate of wages for journeymen 
shall be $1.70 per hour. This is an increase 
of 5 cents per hour over the previous rate. 

Out-of-town jobs: all employees required on 
out-of-town jobs shall receive transportation 
to and from the job and board and lodging 
at the usual standard rates shall be paid. 
Standard meals while travelling shall be paid 
and in the case of night travel, sleeper shall 
be provided. Travelling time shall be paid 
but not more than 8 hours in a 24-hour day. 
On any job over 90 days’ duration the con- 
tractor shall provide first class transportation 
to the city every 3 months. Where an 
employee is requested to use his own car to 
and from the job the contractor shall provide 
the necessary protective insurance and pay 
mileage at the rate of 10 cents per mile. 

Apprentices: all apprentices shall be 
employed in accordance with the provisions 
of the British Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 
Each contractor shall be allowed one appren- 
tice for the shop and one additional appren- 
tice for each four qualified journeymen 
regularly employed. For the first four years 
all apprentices shall be under the supervision 
of journeymen on all work outside the shop. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electricity and Gas 


Toronto, Ont——THE ConsuMERS’ GAs Com- 
PANY OF TORONTO AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 
1949, to July 7, 1951, and thereafter subject 
to notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. 

Union security: all employees who are 
members of the union as of February 1, 1949, 
or who become members thereafter, must, as 
a condition of employment, remain members 
in good standing. New employees who enter 
the company’s service on or after February 1, 
1949, shall, as a condition of continued 
employment, become members of the union 
on the completion of 3 months’ employment. 
There shall be no discrimination, intimida- 
tion, or coercion by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues weekly from the wages of all 
union ,.members and to remit same to the 
union. It also agrees to deduct an initiation 
fee from the wages of all new employees and 
one special assessment during the term of 
this agreement. a 

Hours: with a few exceptions, employees 
are to work a basic 42-hour week, a reduc- 
tion of 2 hours from the previous agree- 
ment. The hours of work vary with the 
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different departments: in some, employees 
work rotating 8-hour shifts averaging 42 
hours per week in each 8-week period, in 
others they work alternating 5 and 6 days 
per week averaging 42 hours per week in 
each 4 week period, etc. Hours of work may 
be changed by mutual agreement. Sixty days 
prior to the expiration of the first year of 
this agreement the union may require the 
company to establish a 40-hour week at the 
same basic hourly rate. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
beyond the regularly assigned hours in any 
one day or in any one week, except in the 
case of employees in the meter reading divi- 
sion and the fitting department emergency 
crew who will be paid straight time for such 
extra time. An employee who has to work 
on his regular day off will be given equivalent 
time off without pay in lieu thereof. 
Employees called upon to change their day 
or night off on less than 48 hours’ notice 
shall receive double time for that day or 
night. Except for work regularly performed 
on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, all work 
on these days is to be paid for at time and 
one-half. Employees required to work 3 or 
more hours of overtime, continuous with 
their regular working days will be paid a 
meal allowance. Hight specified paid holidays 
(or alternative days) will be granted to 
employees with 3 or more months’ service. 


Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 2 years’ ser- 
vice, 3 weeks after 25 years’ service. One 
day’s leave with pay will be granted to an 
employee in case of a death in his imme- 
diate family. 


Basic hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Fitting Department—special fitters $1.27, 
fitters $1.10 to $1.22, helpers 80 cents to 
$1.05, emergency crew fitters $53.34 per 
week, emergency crew drivers $51.24 per 
week. Meter Repair Department—meter 
repairers and testers $1.10 to $1.27, helpers 
80 cents to $1.05, meter preparers and 
painters $1.15. Stores Department—stock- 
keepers, appliance adjusters and _ testers, 
yard man $1.16, truck drivers $1.13, helpers 
$1.08. Mechanical Department—carpenters, 
painters, automobile mechanics $1.20 to $1.30, 
plumber, blacksmith $1.30, tire man $1.25, 
welder $1.35, general utility man _ $1.16, 
watchmen $44.78 per week (48 hours). 
Street Department—syphon men $51.45 per 
week, night repairmen $1.22, gasmen $1.17 to 
$1.30, labourers $1.03. Meter Reading 


Department—meter readers $42.66 to $48.30 

per week. Manufacturing Department— 
retort house operators $1.23, main cleaners, 
flue cleaners $1.18, cesspool cleaners $1.13, 
tar mains cleaner $1.16; retort house cleaners, 
washroom attendant $1.08; water gas makers 
$1.23, helpers $1.16; water gas rake-out men 
$1.13. Engine and Boiler Rooms—engineers 
$1.20 to $1.35, valve house booster operators, 
firemen and oilers (no certificate) $1.18, 
trimmers and ashmen $1.13, condensing house 
operators $1.24, helpers $1.15; boiler main- 
tenance men $1.20, helpers $1.08. Yard 
Department—$1.03 to $1.18. Distribution 
Division maintenance men when working on 
mains suspended under bridges will be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half. With a 
few exceptions the above basic rates are 6 
cents per hour higher than the basic rates 
previously in effect (the cost-of-living bonus 
granted under the terms of the previous 
agreement amounted to 6 cents per hour as of 
August 1, 1948). The company will pay a 
cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents per hour effec- 
tive from February 1, 1949. This bonus will 
be automatically increased or decreased by 
13 cents per hour for each rise or fall of 2 
points in the official cost-of-living index, the 
adjustments to be measured from the index -— 
figure of 159-5. 


Sick benefits: an employee who is absent 
from work on account of illness for not less 
than 3 work days shall be paid half his basic 
pay for a period of not more than 8 weeks 
for any one illness, or in each 12 months’ 
period of the term of this agreement. For 
employees with more than 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service this payment will be extended 
to a maximum of 13 weeks in each 12 months’ 
period. When a veteran is called before a 
medical board by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs he shall receive the difference in pa 
between that which is paid him by the DV. 
and his regular pay for the day of absence. 
If an employee receives benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act or the Post 
Discharge Re-establishment Order of 1941, as 
amended, benefits will not be paid him under 
the company plan. However, if his absence 
is too short to entitle him to benefits under 
the Act or Order he will be granted sick pay 
under the plan. Eligible employees living in 
the area supplied with gas by the company, 
shall be entitled to medical attention by a 
doctor appointed by the company in consulta- 
tion with the union. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one first and one new agreement 
and the amendment of ten others. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for grocers and butchers at Joliette pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, issue 
of November 5. . 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
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concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all. 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazetre, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerte monthly since June, 
1934. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the sheet metal manufacturing 
industry at ‘Montreal and for the building 
trades at Sherbrooke were gazetted October 
22; requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for garages and service stations 
at Montreal, for wholesale food stores at 
Quebec and for tannery employees for the 
province were gazetted October 29. Requests 
for amendments to the agreements for the 
wholesale fur industry and for building 
trades, both at Montreal, for retail stores 
at Granby, at Richmond and Melbourne 
and at Windsor, for the building materials 
industry for the province, for barbers and 
hairdressers at Quebec and Sherbrooke and 
requests for new agreements for bakers, 
pastry-workers and salesmen at Granby and 
for the printing trades at Chicoutimi, were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of November 12. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or ‘amending the constitution and 
by-laws of. certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Orders in Council, dated October 27, and 
gazetted October 29 and November 5, amend 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
p. 831, Nov., p..1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65, and 
previous issues). aN 

This agreement is to remain in effect until 
September 1, 1950, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The description of operations and classifi- 
cations is amended by the addition of several 
new operations. 


Vacation: the method of computing the 2 
weeks vacation with pay for all employees 
with one year’s service is changed. 

There are also new provisions governing 
claims and readjustments in wages. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Lapigs’ CLoAk AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 13, 
and gazetted October 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1947, p. 48; June, 1948, p. 619; Aug., 
1949, p. 987, and previous issues). 


Holidays: two additional holidays with 
pay, Good Friday and Dominion Day, in- 
creasing the number of specified legal paid 
holidays to 5. 

Provisions governing the~ contracting 
system have been instituted whereby in cases 
where work is sent out to be done by outside 


shops, contractors, etc., the employer who . 


sends out such work shall supply to the Joint 
Committees of the Ladies’ Cloak and Suit 


Industry, not later than the day it is sent 


out, information covering the quantity of 


garments sent, style numbers of each, date 
on which the work is sent, the name of the 
person or persons to whom it is sent, the 
price per each garment and the prevailing 
rates of pay for comparable garments made 
in the employer’s shop. 

All piece-work prices and rates and all 
week work wages and rates paid by the 
outside shops, contractors, etc. shall not be 
lower than those paid by the employer who 
sends out such work. 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 5, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 627, July, p. 930, Sept., 
p. 1249, Nov., p. 1583; April, 1948, p.:332; 
May, 1949, p. 604, and previous issues). 

Vacation: employees who have not com- 
pleted one year’s continuous service are 
entitled to a continuous annual vacation with 
pay, having a minimum duration of as many 
5-12’s of working days as the number of 
calendar months during which they have been 
continuously employed. 

This amendment also effects certain changes 
in the regulations relative to necessary infor- 
mation with which the employers and home- 
workers must furnish the “Joint Commis- 
sion” for the Dress Industry for the Province 
of Quebec. 


FAsHION ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. . 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November, 5, amends. the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 332). 

In this.amendment the words “Fashion 
Accessories Industry” are substituted for the 
words “Embroidery Industry” wherever the 
latter are mentioned in the agreement and 
its amendments for this industry. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for apprentice 
Bonnaz operators is increased by 5 cents to 


35 cents per hour during the first 6 months’ 


and by 10 cents to 85 cents per hour during 
eighth 6 months; apprentice frozen handle 
Bonnaz operators receive 35 cents per hour 
during the first 6 months to 53 cents per 
hour during the fourth 6 months after which 
period they shall be considered skilled oper- 
ators and receive a minimum rate of 60 
cents per hour. 


Vacation: the vacation period for this 
industry is specified as the first 2 weeks in 
July and all employees with one year of 
continuous service are entitled to 7 days 
vacation with pay. 


Metal Products 


MECHANICAL. CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 
INDUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted, November 5, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67, 
Oct; p. 1247). 

Apprenticeship regulations are amended by 


providing ‘that at the end of his apprentice-, 
ship period every apprentice is entitled to 
a 10' per cent increase’'on the wages of a‘ 


fourth year apprentice and to a second 10 
per ‘cent increase after an additional period 


of not less than 6 months. According to the 
result of an examination held at that time: 


and which may bé repeated if necessary after 


i 


each additional apprenticeship period of one 
year, an apprentice is classified as journey- 
man or remains fourth class apprentice, 
second 10 per cent. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, RIMOUSKI. 


An Order in Council, dated November 10, 
and gazetted November 19, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Retail Merchants of Canada (Quebec), 
“Section de l’Auto-Voiture, Succursale de 
Rimouski” and “Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Employés de Garages de Rimouski ine.”. 

This agreement to be in effect from 
November 19, 1949, until August 31, 1950, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

The agreement governs employers, profes- 
sional employers, artisans and employees of 
garages, service stations, parking grounds, 
scrapping yards, machine shops and auto- 
mobile parts or accessories establishments. 
It does not cover industrial establishments 
operating accessorily a garage, machine shop, 
a service station or a gasoline station, inas- 
much as they limit exclusively their services 
to their own needs and do no work for public 
customers. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the town 
of Rimouski and within a radius of 3 miles 
from its limits. 


Hours: 10 per day, 6 days in a week. 
Working hours to be distributed between the 
hours of 7 a.m. and 11 p.m., Monday to 
Friday inclusive and on Saturday between 
7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


Overtime: all work in excess of 60 hours 
in any one week shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. For work on 
Sunday, double time, in accordance with 
provisions of the Weekly Day of Rest Act, 
to all employees except service men who shall 
receive their regular rate increased by 10 
per cent. 


Specified holidays: all employees shall be 
granted 2 specified holidays with pay, St. 
John the Baptist Day and Labour Day. 
Provision is made for 6 other specified holi- 
days without pay. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: mechanic, 
fitter, machinist, electrician, body-man, wheel- 
wright, welder, painter, upholsterer, glazier 
and vuleanizer class “A” 95 cents, class “B” 
80 cents and class “C” 65 cents; service man 
from 35 cents per hour during first year to 
60 cents during the fourth year; stock room 
clerk during first year 28 cents per hour to 
34 cents per hour in the second year, class 
“A” 68 cents per hour, class “B” 54 cents 
per hour and class “C” 44 cents per hour; 
apprentices from 35 cents per hour during 
first year to 60 cents per hour during fourth 
year. 

In the case of the second shift, from 7 p.m. 
to 7 a.m., the regular day rate shall be in- 
‘ereased by 10 per cent. Work commenced 
before 6 p.m. which must not be interrupted, 
may be performed at the regular rate until 
7 p.m. 

Vacation: employees with one continuous 
year’s service are entitled to 7 days, com- 
prising 6 working days, vacation with pay. 
This vacation may consist of 6 non-consecu- 
tive working days upon mutual consent of the 
employer and employee. 


Special provisions: any employee called to 
work less than the regular working day shall 
be entitled to 4 hours pay per call at the 
regular rate; when called for a given time 
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and required to wait to be put to work he 
shall be paid at the regular rate for such 
waiting time. 

No employee in the trades of the auto- 
mobile industry shall ply his trade in an 
establishment other than those defined in 
this agreement. 

Any employee working on Sunday is 
entitled to a complete day of rest during 
6 days preceding or following such Sunday. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 12, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1127). 

This amendment deletes the provision gov- 
erning minimum wage rate for female 
employees in all factory departments and 
substitutes the following in its place. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for boys under 
18 in all factory departments.is set at 50 
cents per hour. 

The number of boys shall not exceed 1 to 
every 8 employees in each plant. 


Construction 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
INpDusTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products”. 


REPAIR 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 2, 
and gazetted November 12, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L:G.., Oct., 1946; p. 1446, Dees) ps i773; 
April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 1804, Jan.-Feb., 
1948, p. 51, and previous issues). 


Territorial jurisdiction: the town of Bolceil 
is not governed by the provisions of the 
present agreement in so far as repair or 
maintenance work on its own buildings, con- 
struction, rebuilding and maintenance on 
acqueducts, sewers, etc. are concerned unless 
such operations are carried out by con- 
tractors or sub-contractors under control of 
of by contract for said town. 


BurILp1Ine TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 10, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of November 12, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between “L’Asso- 
ciation des Entrepreneurs du District de 
Hull, inc.,” and certain other employers and 
“Le Conseil des Métiers de la Construction 
du diocése d’Ottawa, inc.” 

This agreement becomes effective Novem- 
ber 12, 1949, and shall remain in force for 
one year, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

It applies to all construction, engineering 
construction and building operations, demoli- 
tions and repairs excepting such operations 
performed by municipal and railway 
employees. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the county 
of Hull and cities and towns in the counties 
of Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, Labelle and 
Temiscamingue. This area is divided into 
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two zones: zone I, the city of Hull and terri- 
tory included in a 10 mile radius from its 
limits; zone II comprises the balance of the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours: for qualified tradesmen, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44 hour week; for Jabourers 
9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 50 hour week. 
In zone II duration of labour is 55 hours 
per week, 10 per day and 5 on Saturday. In 
both zones 2 or more shifts may be allowed 
provided each shift works 7 or more hours 
per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half until. mid- 
night, thereafter and for all work on Sundays 
and 9 specified legal holidays including 
church holy days, double time. 

Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during vacation- 
with-pay credit period, May 1 of one year 
to April 30 of next, are entitled to 7 con- 
secutive days vacation. All employees are 
to receive credit for vacation pay equal to 
2 per cent of their wages during the year, 
which is redeemable from the Commission 
after April 30 each year. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the 
Building Trades, Hull 


Rates 
per hour 
Zones 
‘ I II 
CL OVO TR acini eo syle ccs ects $1.55 $1.10 
PLEPUL SS AR SE te Pe eg aaa Lente Sys) .65 
Carpenter-joiner and millwright. 1.30 1.05 
Truck driver—construction..... ys .70 
PEEACLOLODCTALOL su s.4.s: edwin ook .90 .90 
Bualldozer operator ....... 0... | ete leg 
Fireman (construction) ....... .85 .70 
Roofer (asbestos, slate and tile) .90 .70 
Roofer (composition) ......... .90 .70 
HME GLEIGLAN o4.c'as csrgeneaia nea ete 105 00 
Rement TNisher sca.,c0 sos eseess 85 80 
Mastic floor finisher........... .85 .70 
Driller and -breaker.....2....: .80 .70 
BSCS we. sl Welice ea ra. kis.o tus ne .90 .85 
Blacksmith (drill sharpener)... .95 95 
MRPOL res oh ttce cos theretai'a ccviwte 6 fe. arene a 80 80 
PO NGT edt. aide de ale boe- Aes ahs: .70 
INN BH CHOP ROA Ser sb Ate eee AY) .70 
THEE la aR I oa Re TDD Le LO 
Labourer, common worker: 
Until January 1, 1950....... sibs -65 
After January 1, 1950....... .80 .65 
Mechanic-construction ......... °)5) .90 
Concrete steel or rod reinforcing 
worker the emai «doves salts .85 .70 
Sheet metal worker (erection)... 1.40 1.00 
Painter: .ecOTator 2... sss. ¢- 1.10 .90 
Painter, pneumatic machine.... 1.20 1.00 
Glasterers: ae Nekoweni eek TesQ) ale 00 
SEDATE Wes < Sei ahic whe otter one oMiyantiey 8S cE Die DOM AN ZO 
Screen (wood or metal), sash, 
window, steel partitions 
EQCCLON eid a os ebsites oe 1.30 1.05 
Weatherstripper ............5. heoOhoe 05 
MAGNET (WOO), we aisdare ste scsnlexts 1.30 .70 
Weather. (metal) ook). sates <cmee o T53Q .85 
Miarbleslayer sa celncs lsh setters 1.00 -90 
Mastic floor layer.....50.....-. .85 .70 
PUT YAZZO SCLC vis ste ajclels's ae ves ise .80 .70 
LMA EN fy ieee a ae en .90 .80 
Freight elevator operator...... .90 .80 
NGRER OPCLAOL so cue cise esis 4 .85 .70 
Compressor operator........... .85 .70 
MILAN Waren es ei iis ecco, Se see oie 1.00 .95 
VAMC COPCTALOI Sh oc aleve oh s Lelie 1). 15; 
MHOVECULODELAtOL sieqteia sat ct z.incens 1240.25 
PIMP MOPCTOALOL.,csiels. esc ea 60.0 .85 .80 
Terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry polishing)... .75 .70 


Rates 
per hour 
Zones 
I II 
Terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (wet polishing)... .75 .65 
Welder: os hated? visas 2 ecu wee .95 .95 
Stonecutter.” eanct.. 27m oe ahs le bebe. 72200 
Ornamental iron worker....... .85 85 
Glazieri\ stead is eee felis 2 See 1.10 -90 
Painter (structural steel)..... Ls2b0 JZo 


Structural steel erector and 

welder (all categories).... 1.35 1.35 
Construction boiler maker, 

steam generator erector and 

mechanics and weldert..... 1230 aM cao 
Helper to construction boiler 

maker, steam _ generator 

erector and mechanics and 

WGI Olgetin st -orsis, ich'svc-erore (0 xalacshaie L200 sees OU 


1 Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a 
horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less work 
55 hours per week and are paid a minimum of $1.05 
per hour and their helpers a minimum of 80 cents 
per hour. 


Wage rates shown for lathers (wood) and 
stonecutters are incerased by 50 cents per 
hour in zone I and by 10 cents per hour 
in zone II; lathers, metal, by 40 cents per 
hour in zone I and by 10 cents in zone II; 
bricklayers, masons, and sheet metal workers 
(erection) by 30 cents per hour in zone I 
and all 3 classifications by 10 cents in zone 
II; bulldozer operators, divers, screen (wood 
and metal), sash, window, steel partitions 
erectors, weatherstrippers and _ painters 
(structural steel) by 25 cents per hour in 
zones I and II excepting bulldozer operators, 
whose rate in zone II is increased by 10 
cents per hour; structural steel erectors and 
welders (all categories), construction boiler 
makers, steam generator mechanics and 
welders by 24 cents per hour in both zones. 
All other classifications are increased from 
5 cents to 16 cents per hour in zone I 
(predominant increase 5 cents), while in 
zone II rates for all other classifications are 
increased by from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
hour (predominant increase 10 cents per 
hour); weekly wage rates for watchmen are 
increased by $5 per week to $30; monthly 
wage rates for material checker and time- 
keeper by $10 to $125 per month. 


_ Maintenance repair work done in buildings 
by journeymen painters, carpenter-joiners and 
plasterers not requiring more than one 8- 
hour day are exempted from the provisions 
of this agreement. All urgent or special 
work which, for sufficient reason cannot be 
performed during regular working periods 
may be done at other periods of the day; 
such work to be paid at the regular hourly 
rates increased by 10 cents per _ hour. 
Carpenters-joiners, bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, painters, concrete steel or rod 
reinforcing workers and common labourers 
usually dwelling in zone I, shall be paid the 
rate fixed for this zone, if they are hired 
to perform work in zone IT 


Apprenticeship: one apprentice is allowed 
to every 6 journeymen for most trades; 
however, for bricklayers the number of 
apprentices is restricted to one for each 3 
journeymen and for the structural steel trade 
the quota is one apprentice to each 
mechanics; in zone II the percentage shall 
be one apprentice to each 2 journeyman or 
fraction thereof. The period of apprentice- 
ship for most trades is 4 years but for 
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cement finishers and wood lathers it is 3 
years and for ornamental iron workers 2 
years. 

Apprentices’ wages are based on a per- 
centage of the journeymen’s minimum wages: 
in zone I, from 30 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate for first year, in those trades with an 
apprenticeship of 4 years, from 45 per cent, 
for first year, for those with a 3 year 
apprenticeship to 75 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate for last year of apprenticeship; in zone 
II, the percentages are 10 per cent higher in 
all instances cited above; for structural 
steel workers 70 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate in the first year and 85 per cent in the 
second year. 

Maintenance workers: this section of the 
agreement applies to all maintenance men 
permanently employed in churches, colleges, 
convents, hospitals, ete., or in public or oftice 
buildings, dwellings, hotels, manufacturing 
establishments or stores. 

i Hours: 48 per week with no daily limita- 
ion. 


Overtime: all such work shall be paid in 
accordance with the hourly rate specified in 


_ 


the particular classification concerned; the, 
exceptions are maintenance men whose yearly 
salary is $1,560 or over, such workers need 
not be paid overtime for emergency calls. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for tradesmen 
in zone I, $24.40, for labourers $19.40 per 
week; in zone II, $22.40 for tradesmen and 
$17.40 per week for labourers. These rates 
remain unchanged in both zones. 


Trade 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 12, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, 
Sept., p. 1308; April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., 
p. 1248; Dec., 1949, p. 1559, and previous 
issues) . 


Overtime for all work on Saturday after 
1 pm., from June 15 to September 15, is 
increased from time and one-half to double 
time. 


all 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerts for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During October 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 151 fair wages 


' schedules for inclusion in building and 


construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 98 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”,-and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 

Agtigniture, “<6 on a. he, 0 1 $ 90,399.00 
Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. .... 6,279 6,301,868.79 

Posti.Office.! 3) 2 14 54,090.62 

Publics Works? \) 4a. & 3 80,015.28 

a Ae tee 6 129,402.00 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


In British Columbia and New Brunswick, several new groups of 
workers are covered by Minimum Wage Orders. In New 
Brunswick, the first Order to be made for men fixes a daily 
minimum of $4.50 for workers producing pulpwood, pitprops and 
logs. A general Order for women establishes a weekly rate of 
$14.40 wm factories, offices and certain other workplaces. In 
British Columbia, hospital workers of both sexes must be paid 
at least $20 a week. Men and women in shops are now covered 
by a single Order which sets a minimum of $18 a week. {Holi- 
days with pay by means of a stamp system are now provided for 
construction workers in the Montreal district. [The Order 
limiting hours of work in Alberta coal mines to 40 in a week has 


been rescinded. 


DOMINION 


Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act 


Fair Wages Policy 


A consolidation of the Orders in Council 
setting forth the Fair Wages Policy of the 
Government of Canada with respect. to 
Government contracts, P.C. 5547, was issued 
on November 3, and gazetted November 23. 
The original Order in Council embodying 
the Fair Wages Policy, P.C. 1206 of June 7, 
1922, and subsequent amendments are 
rescinded. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


The Hours of Work Order (No. 14) made 
on August 4, 1949, which limited hours in 
or about coal mines to eight in a day and 
40 in a five-day week until March 31, 1950 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 14388) has been 
rescinded by an Order in Council (O.C. 
1245/49) made on October 24, gazetted 
November 15. 


British Columbia Factories Act 
and Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act 

Proclamations declaring Monday, Decem- 
ber 26; Tuesday, December 27; and 
Monday, January 2, 1950, public holidays 
for the purposes of the Factories Act and 


the Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act were issued on September 27, and 
gazetted October 6. 


British Columbia Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Hospitals 

For 
employed in hospital institutions are covered 
by a Minimum Wage Order (No. 16). The 
new Order, made on November 4, became 
effective when gazetted on November 10. 
Graduate nurses, student nurses in an 
approved school of nursing, and employees 
who perform professional, supervisory or 
managerial duties are exempted. For the 
purpose of this Order, “hospital institu- 
tions” are defined as those designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as 
hospitals required to furnish general 
hospital services under the Hospital Insur- 
ance Act. 

The minimum rate is $20 for both male 
and female workers working 40 hours or 
more a week. Part-time workers, whose 
work-week consists of less than 40 hours, 
must be paid 50 cents an hour. Unless the 
Board permits otherwise, workers must 
receive at least two hours’ pay in any day 
on which they are called to work if no 
work is provided, and four hours’ pay when 
they are put to work. 

Lower rates are fixed for three two-month 
learning periods for workers for whom a 
permit has been issued by the Board. For 
full-time learners the rates are $14 a week 
for the first two months, $16 for the second 
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and $18 for the third, and for those who 
work part time the rates are 35, 40 and. 45 
cents an hour. 

No deductions may be made from wages 
for accidental breakages of articles belong- 
ing to the employer. 

For all time worked after eight hours in 
a day and 44 in a week a permit must be 
obtained from the Board and time and one- 
half the worker’s regular rate must be paid. 

A weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours 
must be given to every employee except 
in cases where this is unsuitable and other 
arrangements have been approved by the 
Board. 

Suitable restroom, lunchroom, toilet and 
wash-room facilities must be provided for 
the use of employees. Where these are 
not provided, the Board, after investiga- 
tion, may notify the employer in writing 
setting out in detail the necessary changes 
and fixing a time limit for these to be made. 

The usual provisions regarding semi- 
monthly payment of wages, posting of 
orders and keeping of records are included 
in the new Order. 


Shops 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
issued a Minimum Wage Order (No. 24) 
covering both men and. women employed 
in the mercantile industry. Order 24, which 
was made on November 4, and gazetted 
December 1, will take effect on January 1, 
1950. This Order replaces No. 59 (1938) 
for men and No. 24 (1946) for women 
(L.G., 1938, p. 1235; 1946, p. 1104). 

The minimum rate now fixed for both 
sexes is $18 a week, which represents an 
increase of $1 a week for women but is the 
same as before for men. The new $18 
rate applies to a work-week of from 39 to 
44 hours. 

Workers whose work-week consists of less 
than 39 hours must be paid at least 47 
cents an hour and, except with the written 
permission of the Board, they must receive 
not less than four hours’ pay at the regular 
rate in any one day. This represents an 
increase of two cents an hour over the 
former rate for women. The part-time rate 
for men since July 1, 1946, has been 48 
cents an hour. 

Learners working full-time must receive 
$12, $14 and $16 weekly for three successive 
two-month learning periods. Inexperienced 
workers working part-time must be paid 32, 
37 and 42 cents an hour, respectively, for 
the same three periods. The increase over 
the former learners’ rate for women is $1 
a week or for hourly paid workers two cents 
an hour. Rates for inexperienced male 
workers were formerly fixed according to 
age groups. 
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For bicycle-riders and foot-messengers 
employed exclusively on _ delivery,, a 
minimum rate of 35 cents an hour is fixed. 
In addition, where the employee provides 
his own bicycle, all reasonable costs in 
connection with its upkeep must be borne 
by the employer. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours worked beyond eight 
and 44. For overtime a permit from the 
Board is required. 

All employees are now entitled to a 
weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours. The 
rest period granted under the earlier Order 
for men was 24 hours. Provision is made, 
as in other Orders, for different arrange- 
ments with respect to the weekly rest, on 
the approval of the Board. 

The Order also contains the usual pro- 
vision with regard to the daily guarantee. 
An employee who reports for work on the 
call of the employer must be paid at the 
regular rate for the entire period spent at 
the place of work, with a minimum of two 
hours’ pay if there is no work and of four 
hours’ pay if he is put to work. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
and Hours of Work Act 


The annual permission for overtime in 
the mercantile industry during the Christ- 
mas season has been granted by Orders 
issued on October 26, gazetted November 3. 

In the Hours of Work Order, the city of 
New Westminster has this year been added 
to the list of larger cities and towns, namely 
Vancouver and district, Victoria, Esquimalt, 
Oak Bay and Saanich, in which workers in 
retail stores may work two hours in excess 
of the statutory eight on both December 22 
and December 23. Elsewhere in the Prov- 
ince shop workers may work two extra 
hours on December 23 only. The annual 
supplementary Orders under the Minimum 
Wage Acts (Nos. 59 and 24) require time 
and one-half to be paid for the hours 
worked in excess of eight on December 22 
and 23 in the places specified above, and on 
December 23 in the remainder of the 
Province. 

For temporary workers taken on between 
December 5 and December 31, inclusive, 
special rates are fixed. No male worker may 
be paid less than 45 cents an hour, and no 
woman working 39 hours or more in a week 
may be paid: less than $17, or less than 45 
cents an hour if she works less than 39 
hours in a week. The regular daily guar- 
antee of four hours’ pay to both men and 
women workers is removed during this 
period. 
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New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


Two new Orders have been issued by the 
f Minimum Wage Board, one governing male 
workers engaged in forest operations, the 
first Order for males in the Province, and 
the other a general Order for women 
workers fixing a minimum wage in factories, 
7 offices and certain other workplaces of $14.40 
a week. This rate is the same as that 
already established for women in wholesale 
and retail stores. 
Effective from October 24, 1949, to April 
30, 1950, male workers employed in the 
production of pulpwood, pitprops and logs, 
4 excluding those engaged in transporting 
these products, must receive at least $4.50 
a day. For workers handicapped by old age 
or loss of a limb, and for chore-boys and 
“cookees a minimum rate of $3.50 a day is 
set. An employer may charge $1.05 a day 
rf if he furnishes board and lodging. 

Effective December 1, 1949, a minimum 
wage of $14.40 for a week of 48 hours or 
Ms less is fixed for female workers in the 
Province except (1) those covered by two 
earlier Orders, that is, workers in wholesale 
and retail stores, hotels, restaurants and 
other places of public accommodation where 
meals are served (L.G., 1948, pp. 492, 1137) ; 
and (2) those employed in hospitals, nursing 
homes, and religious, charitable or educa- 
tional institutions. Also excluded are 
apprentices, persons employed in a confi- 
dential capacity and those employed in 
domestic service, in agriculture or by the 
Crown. Overtime in excess of 48 hours a 
week must be paid for at the rate of 45 
cents an hour. Part-time workers who 
regularly work less than 30 hours a week 
must receive at least 30 cents an hour. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Holidays with Pay in the 
Construction Industry 


A stamp system of holiday with pay 
credits for workers in the construction 
industry in Montreal and vicinity was 
approved by Order 3A (OC. 1161), 
gazetted October 29 and effective from that 
date until May 1, 1951. This system is 
already in effect for construction workers 
in Alberta, Manitoba (Greater Winnipeg) 
and Ontario. Because of the usually short 
duration of employment with one firm, con- 
struction workers were specifically excluded 
from Order 3 which provides for an annual 
holiday with pay of one week after one 
year’s employment for most workers in 
Quebec (L.G., 1946, pp. 1105, 1464; 1947, 
p. 380). 

The new regulations apply to workers 
governed by the Minimum Wage Act who 
are employed by employers carrying out 


building construction work or having a 
place of business on the Island of Mont- 
real or within a fifteen-mile radius, exclud- 
ing the counties of St. John and Iberville. 
The Order does not cover workers who are 
governed by collective agreements or those 
whose habitual occupation is not connected 
with the building construction industry. 

The Order provides that a workman 
whose employment with one employer is not 
continuous throughout the vacation-with- 
pay credit period, that is, from May 1 to 
April 30, is entitled to a vacation-with-pay 
credit of 2. per cent of his earnings from 
each employer, and requires the employer 
to affix credit stamps on each pay day in 
the workman’s vacation-with-pay stamp 
book. 

Stamps and stamp books are to be pur- 
chased by the employer from the Minimum 
Wage Commission before the beginning of 
a vacation-with-pay period. The employer 
may deduct 25 cents from the workman’s 
wages to cover the cost of his stamp book. 
At the end of the vacation-with-pay period 
the workman is to receive from the Com- 
mission the value of the stamps affixed to 
his stamp book. 

A vacation of at least one week with pay 
must be granted to a worker whose employ- 
ment with one employer 7s continuous 
throughout the vacation-with-pay period. 
The holiday must be given within 12 
months from the end of the vacation-with- 
pay period. 

The Order prohibits any agreement for 
the purpose of granting to an employee less 
favourable conditions. 

An amendment to the general Annual 
Vacation with Pay Order (No. 3), 1946, 
permits the stamp system to be used by 
agreement between the employer and the 
employee to pay the remuneration or vaca- 
tion indemnity provided for by with pay 
under Order 3. This amendment was 
approved by an Order in Council (O.C. 
1162) made and gazetted on the same dates 
as No. 3A. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act 


The first regulations under the Electrical 
Inspection and Licensing Act, 1949 (L.G., 
1949, p. 742), were made by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 2017/49) on October 28, 
gazetted November 5. These regulations, 
which are effective from December 1, 1949, 
set out a schedule of fees for the inspection 
of all types of electrical installations and 
electrical equipment installed by electrical 
contractors, employers and other persons. 
Schedule B sets out the fees to be paid for 
restricted journeymen’s, contractors’ and 
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supply house licences. All these fees are 
the same as before. A fee of $10 has now 
been set for an employer’s licence which is 
a new requirement laid down in the Act. 
All regulations made under the former Act 
are rescinded. 

Other provisions of the regulations are 
unchanged. These include the stipulation 
that the Chief Inspector may decide not 
to accept the approval of the Canadian 
Standards Association as regards any specific 
type of electrical equipment. The Elec- 
trical Inspection Branch may inspect all 
electrical wiring and installations whenso- 


ever done or made. Installations must con- 
form to the latest authorized edition of the 
Canadian Electrical Code but the Code is 
to be interpreted as specifying minimum 
safety standards and the .Branch may 
require that higher standards than those 


’ specified in the Code be imposed in the 


interest of safety. If, on inspection, the 
Branch finds that existing conductors and 
accessories are not of sufficient capacity for 
the current which they must carry, it may, 
by written order, require the owner or 
occupier of the premises to make the 
necessary changes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant voluntarily left 
employment without just cause but that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of the Act.—CU-B 433 (May 11, 
1949). 


Marertat Facts or Case: 


The claimant, married, 46 years of age, 
registered for work as a winder and spooler, 
was employed as a winder by a textile 
manufacturer from 1943 until November 12, 
1948. She made claim for benefit on 
November 17, 1948, and gave as her reason 
for separation that she had been working 
part-time from 7:00 p.m. to 12:00 p.m. and 
had been laid off, but was on call. The 
employer reported that when she was asked 
to work full shift, she left of her own accord, 
as she could not arrange to work from 3:30 
p.m. to 12:00 p.m. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified the claimant for non-availability 
(27 (1 (b) of the Act), and also imposed 
a disqualification for a period of six weeks 
under the provisions of Section 41 (1) of 
the Act. 

In her appeal to the Court of Referees, 
the claimant contended that the reason for 
her discharge was that the employer had 
brought displaced persons into the mill. 
Subsequently she declared that she could 
not accept work for a full shift because 
she had to be home to prepare a main 
dinner for the men in her family, although 
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she was willing to accept any textile work 
at a rate of pay not under 60 cents an 
hour provided the shift was from 8:00 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. or from 7:00 p.m. to 12:00 
p.m. The Local Office commented that 
these hours were not presently available in 
the textile industry and that the rate for 
beginners was 54 cents an hour. 

The union’s representative gave evidence 
at the hearing to the effect that the claimant 
did not leave her employment voluntarily 
but rather that she was forced to do so 
because the company was unable to employ 
her during the hours she had worked since 
1945. The employer’s representative, on the 
other hand, stated that it was the company’s 
policy to hire employees on a full-time 
basis, that since the beginning of her 
employment the claimant had been given 
the opportunity of working full time but 
had always refused; in October, 1948, the 
claimant, with ten others, was formally 
requested to accept full-time work, but she 
along with three others refused. 

Considering that the claimant should have 
arranged her domestic responsibilities so as 
to enable her to accept full-time employ- 
ment, the Court, in accordance with CU-B 
247, confirmed the Insurance Officer’s dis- 
qualification imposed under the provisions 
of Section 41 (1). The Court was also of 
the opinion that, since the claimant had 
unduly restricted her availability, the 


Insurance Officer’s disqualification imposed 
under the provisions of Section 27 (1) (b) 
should also be confirmed. 

From the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Referees, the union of which the 
claimant is a member appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DEcISION: 


The evidence indicates that the claimant 
refused to continue her employment with 
aca Saas Cotton Company on revised 
terms. There can be no doubt therefore, 
that her separation from the employ of that 
company was of a voluntary nature. 

Has the claimant shown just cause for 
having voluntarily left her employment 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of 
the Act? 

After a careful study of all the facts and 
submissions of the case, I consider that the 
Court of Referees has rightly applied deci- 
sion CU-B 247 to the present case. The 
following quotation from that decision is 
material to the present issue :— 


“Had any unemployed person been 
offered employment of the same kind as 
that held by the claimant at the (Textile 
Company) and under the circumstances 
had refused, she would have been deemed 
to have refused suitable employment 
within the meaning of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act.” 


The claimant, therefore, has not shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left her 
employment. 

Has the claimant proved that she was 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act? 

As I pointed out in a recent case, avail- 
ability for work is primarily a subjective 
matter which must be considered in the 
light of a claimant’s intention and mental 
attitude towards accepting employment. 
Viewed objectively, it might be determined 
_ by a claimant’s prospects of employment in 
relation to a certain set of circumstances 
-beyond his control or which he has delib- 
erately created. 

The evidence indicates that the claimant 
has been employed as a part-time worker 
for several years. It further indicates that 
she has to work “due to financial trouble”. 
Under the circumstances, I consider that 
when she filed her claim for benefit on 
November 17, 1948, she was available for 
work and should have been given a reason- 
able period of time to find work of a pattern 
to which she had been accustomed. 

For these reasons, the finding of the Court 
of Referees, under Section 41 (1) of the 
Act is upheld but their finding under Section 
27 (1) (b) is reversed. 


Held that the claimant was not available 
for work within the meaning of the Act. 
—CU-B 435 (May 11, 1949). 
MateriAu Facts or Case: 

The claimant, married, aged 26 years, was 


‘ employed as a marker by a variety store 


from June, 1944, until July 31, 1948. Upon 
termination of employment, her salary was 
$22 a week. She made claim for benefit 
on August 4, 1948, declaring that she had 
left her employment voluntarily because the 
atmosphere of the basement in which she 
worked was “too damp and smelly”. 

On October 14, 1948, the Local Office 
notified her of permanent employment as 
a packer with a candle manufacturer. The 
salary offered was $16 for a 40-hour week, 
the prevailing rate of pay for that type of 
work in the district. The claimant refused 
to apply and gave as her reasons: “I do not 
want packing, I want to mark the same as 
the job before”. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified her for a period of six weeks 
under the provisions of Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act in regard to her refusal and 
also imposed a disqualification for non- 
availability (Section 27 (1) (b)) because she 
had unduly restricted the type of employ- 
ment which she would accept. 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the salary 
offered was $20 a month less than that 
which she had earned in her previous occu- 
pation and that the type of work was 
different and would give her no chance of 
advancement in her usual line of work. The 
Court of Referees unanimously maintained 
both decisions. 

The Chairman refused the claimant leave 
to appeal from the decision under the 
provisions of Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act, 
but granted leave to appeal from the deci- 
sion on the question of availability. 


DEcISION: 


According to the evidence, the claimant, 
on October 14, 1948, refused employment as 
a packer at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for that type of work because 
she did not want to accept employment 
other than in her usual occupation as a 
marker and at a salary corresponding to that 
which she had previously received with the 
huss 8 eavanal Company. Furthermore, she 
specified that she would not work “in a 
basement”. 

The records also reveal that the claimant, 
on September 21, 1948, refused three offers 
of employment, one. of which was in her 
own line of work, stating that the salaries 
were too low and “the hours of work were 
such as to interfere with her domestic life”. 
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Taking into consideration all the facts and 
submissions before me, I find that the Court 
of Referees, in upholding the disqualifica- 
tion imposed by the Insurance Officer under 
Section 27 (1) (6), has rendered a decision 
which is in accordance with the meaning 
of the Act and previous decisions of the 
Canadian Umpire. 

Notwithstanding that the only question I 
had to decide in this case is that of the 
claimant’s availability for work, I wish, in 
view of the claimant’s apparent misappre- 
hension of the term “suitable employment” 
under the Act, to draw her attention to the 
following comments of the Umpire in deci- 
sion CU-B 59:— 


“Employment (in a claimant’s usual 
occupation) may be suitable employment 
even though the wages are less than the 
claimant has recently been receiving if 
the wages offered are in line with those 
observed by agreement between employers 


and employees or than those recognized 

by good employers.” 

As to the claimant’s reference to para- 
graph (c) of subsection (2) of Section 40 
of the Act, I would like to point out that 
that paragraph is qualified by subsection (3) 
of the same section, which reads as 
follows:— 


“After a lapse of such an interval from 
the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, is reasonable, employ- 
ment shall not be deemed to be not 
suitable by reason only that it is employ- 
ment of a kind other than employment 
in the usual occupation of the insured 
person, if it is employment at a_rate of 
wages not lower and on conditions not 
less favourable than those observed by 
agreement between employees and 
employers or, failing any such agreement, 
than those recognized by good employers. 
For these reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics October, 1949* 


The monthly report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insuranee Act 
states that during October, 1949, a total of 
77,091 claims for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit was filed in local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance’ Commission as 
compared to 59,080 in September and 43,620 
during October, 1948. Included in these are 
7,742 revised claims (that is, reconsidera- 
tions of existing claims) during October, 
1949, 7,145 in September, and 5,516 in 
October last year. Initial and renewal 
claims, representing mainly new cases of 
recorded unemployment among insured per- 
sons, totalled 69,349 in October, 1949, 51,935 
in September, 1949, and 38,104 in October, 
1948. 

At October 31, 1949, ordinary claims on 
the live unemployment register numbered 
105,934 (76,464 male and 29,473 female) as 
against 83,525 (59,567 male and 23,958 
female) at September 30 and 55,384 (36,881 
male and 18,503 female) at October 31, 1948. 
In addition to ordinary claims there were 
at October 31, 9,492 (7,078 male and 2,414 
female) other claims, that is, mainly claims 
registered by persons working on short time, 
compared with 11,570 (9,116 male and 2,454 
female) at September 30, 1949 and 4,460 
(3,487 male and 973 female) at October 31, 
1948. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
register at October 31, are classified accord- 
ing to the number of days they have been 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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continuously on the register since the last 
initial or renewal claim was filed in each 
case. For purposes of establishing the 
number of days on the register, only days 
of proven unemployment are counted. 

During October, 1949, of 71,459 claims 
handled at adjudicating centres 56,827 
claims were allowed, 14,240 were disallowed 
and 392 special requests were not granted. 
In addition, 802 claims were referred to 
Courts of Referees and the Umpire. Chief 
reasons for non-entitlement to benefit in 
order of number of cases were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment” 5,685 cases, “voluntarily leaving 
employment without just cause” 4,035 cases, 
and “refusal of offer of work and. neglect 
of opportunity to work” 918 cases. 

The number of persons receiving benefit, 
number of benefit days paid and amount of 
benefit paid by province for the week of 
October 15 to 21, inclusive, are presented in 
Table E-6. A total of 41,811 persons com- 
menced receipt of benefit during October, 
1949 as compared to 34,414 in September 
and 21,331 in October, 1948. In October,1949, 
benefit payments amounted to $3,845,541 for 
1,675,017 compensated unemployed days as 
against $3,671,773 for 1,611,461 days in 
September and $1,763,559 for 878,430 days 
during October last year. 

During the week of October 15 to 21, 1949, 
71,838 persons received benefit for 400,350 
days in respect of which $921,686 were paid, 
as compared to 65,443 persons receiving 


benefit for 372,196 days in the amount of 
$848,957 during the week of September 10 
to 16. The average duration of benefit for 
persons receiving benefit during the week of 
October 15 to 21, was 5:6 days as compared 
to 5-7 days for the week of September 10 
to 16. The average amount of benefit per 
day for the former period was $2.30 as 
compared to $2.28 for the latter. During 
the two weekly periods mentioned the 
average amount of benefit paid was $12.83 
and $12.97, ‘respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending October 31, 1949, showed 
3,594,352 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 73,757 since September 30, 1949. 

As at October 31, 1949, 223,457 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
271 since September 30, 1949. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1948° 


There were 48,100 mill or factory workers and 3,000 office 
workers reported employed in the 628 establishments whose 
returns are analysed in this article. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
workers were affected by collective agreements. The five-day 
week was reported in less than one-third of the establishments 
but they included one-half the workers. Time and one-half 
was the most common overtime rate. Forty-five per cent of the 
workers. were in 187 establishments which gave a vacation of 
two weeks, mainly after five years. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
workers were in establishments observing statutory holidays and 


24 per cent received pay for some or all of those observed. 


In making this analysis, the industry was 
divided into four parts, namely Sawmill 
Products; the Planing Mill, Sash and Door 
Industry; Wooden Furniture; and Baskets 
and Wooden Boxes. Each section will be 
dealt. with separately. 

Index numbers of wage rates for the 
industries shown on p. 92 are based on com- 
parable rates in 1939 and indicate that in 
all but the Planing Mill, Sash and Door 
Industry, average rates had more than 
doubled by 1948. 


The Sawmill Products Industry 


Returns from 228 sawmills throughout 
Canada employing 24,000 mill and 1,000 
office workers were used in analysing this 
industry (Table 1). Thirty per cent of the 
workers were in 164 mills employing less 
than 100 workers, 22 per cent were in 38 
mills employing between 100 and 200, 
another 22 per cent were in 18 mills with 
200 to 400 workers and the remaining eight 
mills, employing more than 400, averaged 
_ 757 workers each. 


Collective Agreements—Collective agree- 
ments in writing were reported by 105 mills 
employing 16,900 workers. The great 
majority of workers were under agreement 
with the International Woodworkers of 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the general annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour for 1948 made by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
certain conditions of work as well as to give, by 
occupation, their straight-time earnings of employees 
on piece work during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1948. Information on wage rates for 
1948 in Logging and Construction was published in 
the April Labour Gazette and for Civic Employees 
in the May issue. Information comparable with 
this article dealing with other industries for 1948 
has been published monthly since the June 1949 
issue of the Labour Gazette. 

For information on wage rates in the industry, 
see Report No. 31 “Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1948’’, issued by the Department 
as a supplement to the November Labour Gazette. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN 
THE LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1939-1948 


(Base 1939= 100) 


. 50 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Lumber and its Products 
2 ee Sawmills 


oR Planing Mills Sash and Door 


‘olertenea ae Wooden Furniture 


America (CIO-CCL) and the remainder 
reported agreements with other interna- 
tional or with national unions. 

Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 2. 
—Weekly hours of work ranged from 40 
to 60. Seventy-one per cent of the workers 
were in 142 mills operating on a 40, 44 or. 
48-hour week and the remainder worked 
longer than 48 hours. 

The five-day week was reported by 74 
mills employing more than half the total 
number of workers. They were all located 
in Ontario and British Columbia with hours 
reported for Ontario either 48 or 50 and 
for British Columbia, 40 or 44 with 52 per 
cent of all workers on a five-day 40-hour 
week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 3—AIl but 
two of the mills which paid an overtime 
rate providing premium pay reported a rate 
of time and one-half for overtime, either 
after, daily or weekly hours had been 
worked. The two exceptions reported 
either time and one-half after a specified 
number of hours of work per month or a 
premium of ten cents per hour after weekly 
hours had been worked. 

For work on Sunday and statutory holi- 
days, time and. one-half was the most 
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Planing Mills Wooden 

Sawmills Sash and Door Furniture 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.0 105.0 101.7 
115.0 120.0 125.0 
130.7 2c 139.0 
143.8 134.9 147.6 
148.7 139.4 154.8 
15725 147.2 159.5 
184.8 161.2 iW bas 
215.7 180.2 192.6 
236.5 195.9 218.8 


* Does not include the Basket and Wooden Box industry. 


TABLE 1._ DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


. New ak 
Canada ane Bruns. Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba] Alberta cone 

Number of Mills............... 228 9 21 33 44 3 9 109 
Employees In Mill— 

Wale’ otated oc ucts amet ates 23, 660 279 1,279 3,155 3,681 164 - §24 14,578 

Pemaleus. cae atneicucd, 294 2 5 C 40 2 13 202 

Totals de costae 23,954 281 1,284 3,185 3,721 166 537 14,780 

Tn Office 5.0 x Abiacde Meee eee 1,009 10 36 116 168 il 18 . 650 

Fotelenegc fascia ot 24,963 291 1,320 3,301 3, 889 177 555 15,430 
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TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE SAWMILL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Standard Weekly Hours 


On a Five-Day Week 


Canada 


Quebec 


. New 
Nova Scotia Bontewick 


Mills | Workers| Mills | Workers] Mills |Workers/ Mills|Workers 
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12,723 
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TABLE 3.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE SAWMILL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—One mill (17 workers) paid a premium rate of ten cents per hour after weekly hours had been worked. 


Daily tic 
BE et OU Only After ‘ 
—— cs Sundays Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday to Weekly Hours 
Saturday 
Mills |Workers} Mills [(Workers| Mills |{Workers| Mills |Workers 
Phovel Wolis ‘and Workers.s.,<<.c2.+<ssse+sssies . 178 | 18,355 49 5, 582 227 | 23,937 227 | 28,937 
' Time and One-Half 
“WUE oe Ba ek cere ee (485 | 13,291 49 5, 582 109 | 14,951 (2)97 | 14,357 
PN CoeLSELISUS (ORC Kose A Sie Me BEB cee no ofiayd a lates chavs [mre da ote ote fare Maio elc tlt ecole i} 2B Iowan? |iesuetee ete 
SHUSDCOM cetera Mevites Mans 12 2,269 3 149 5 567 2 60 
Ontario 9 1,314 3 387 10 836 5 280 
ROTO) ht BARS SS ote Se lege ety [era oy ae 1 130 1 1300 deal eat oe 
Alberta... 3 146 2 124 3 143 1 103 
British Columbia 61 9,562 40 4,792 89 | 18,252 89 | 13,914 
EAC Oe eee toindp:-< Sis EAS Se oced yA <-Oe CRs d eee Een el Pera ee 13 | 2,469 12 | 2,486 
ROMEO Greater ak tits eee a PR Bel eecah. tet RS oN cbva.dis oo lnancire so 6 1,479 5 1,441 
Ser Omir Wane pe ne eee ne Nien Lite he oN ove ctie ost torte ao 03. <]5. cic, dlce’s oa 0.0% 2 789 2 789 
ExACisk COMMDIA eae nage cnet s ops os e's er[ecalsiccss|oaeesieoc|ecevecet| see etecs 5 201 5 256 
No Premium Pay(‘) 
BONES are 3 hess <) dacs axing tbe cn x aso eee LE os (5)93 BOG bat coy 14a Mee 105 6,517 118 7,094 


(1) One mill (84 workers) paid overtime on a monthly basis after 208 hours had been worked. 
(2) Includes one mill (942 workers) paying regular rates for two of the nine holidays observed. 
5 Includes one mill (98 workers) paying double time and one half. 

4) Includes mills paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 

(8) Two mills (149 workers) paid time and one half for overtime on Saturay. 


TABLE 4.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE SAWMILL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 - 


Nore.—Sixty-three mills (2,759 workers) gave no information on vacations 


Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation “ 
depen ce Seuyiey Renured One Week One Week Two Weeks 


Mills {Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills ;Workers 


Under One Year 

“ATG LS OP a ae EY Ne Se EINES Oa On ae Meee pe 42] 4,362 21 T3182 | 2d ceeuelceeteaets 
(RI STR aT: Sint gin We eel, uk ae aires! 2 163 2 165) 468 scl ee 
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Mamnitobaay. fated. tn st eee SER 1 1309) CATR SO o eset ee ae, 

J NS gt RC ee Ore Ce hr 1 DA Diclis siereraschalellicveknatnss-w ei nroteeeereilae eat 

IB rrushaGolunil Duecen ster aca te cieuenicte.. ats dein 31 | 2,860 17 TAG Wee ae Ule ae ere 

One Year 
ROTTER 4 5s cecher soot Re a eae ee ics beaver ole Batbakee oes 123 | 16,833 65 6,226 (4)9 1,240 
NOMA COLLA Son menit Chae A haie od adore eee 1! 17 1 LY yi Ee ocs.'| sna aes 
Nema nina wick wae een itor oceans ok Geen e 2 274 2 DIAN Aaa foes 
UAT ores BR kn ORs Se eae tat oe ik ak OLS ei 15 | 2,425 L5P hOB 0425) sere ete. 8 
(Oa yb) eas oleed SAE ORE ESS RE COS Ere 30 2,330 28 2,238 4 771 
ict LOW ame ere a Mee heat e hee || Bee al cca lace FSicvm wll sare wale Sil oie sereleras 1 130 
FAIDOr han cen re eeeet OS fascas sslon tise aos 5 LSU arse. tered tet. 1 143 
Javier fisin Of) hfhenlast pele Rete ea ees eee eee 70 | 11,469 19 1,272 3 196 
Two and Three Years 
perc Ure ee i ee ee Mh ag eee alia ccd ae |S oigtMojoe clo caieaw «sf oe'e oes 9 655 
Ce TL O pee einen men RRtEE levee Pwmtet Perm che. stall Ag MINCE |'S «ageladvele te-dew’pideew dive sha stayes 1 21 
Bhateya ey. Uke Se | Mie Bo op ae ge i oe ee Pr er 5 318 
Deena rTM OL tr rialo Ie ee Ree INE Rey ay taps ee ata Tos eres. fis, iL ocsraichach:s « ['zse gPeiscetiee [ise aad, 946 3 316 
Five Years 

Manni rdsrrt isi Columbia Only leeeisecemlancierc eek ale eal ecejcwles ease oon | Cea e Pee 59 | 11,830 
Total Mills and Workers................ 165 | 21,195 86 | 7,358 (2)79 | 18,837 


a i a aed ee ee eee 
(4) Includes one mill (53 workers) giving an additional week after eighteen months of service. 
(2) Includes one mill (71 workers) giving two weeks and another (41 workers), three weeks vacation 


after twenty-five years’ service. 
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common rate. However, some 2,400 workers 
received double time and in one case double 
time and one-half was reported. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 4—Of the 228 
mills covered in this survey, 165 employing 
89 per cent of the workers, reported giving 
a vacation with pay of at least one week 
after a year or less of service. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the workers were in 77 mills 


reporting a maximum vacation of two- 


weeks after one to five years of service, 
mainly after five years. Two mills gave 
three weeks, after 18 months in one case 
and after 25 years in the other. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 5—EHighteen 
mills reported observing no holidays and of 
the 210 mills which reported observing some 
statutory holidays, 190 employing 84 per 


cent of the workers, did not pay for any 
of the holidays observed. Payment was 
made for one holiday in seven mills, two to 
four holidays in eight mills and the other 
five mills paid for five to eight holidays. 


Shift work, Table 6—Some 3,400 workers 
were reported on shift work in this industry 
during the survey period with 83 per cent 
of these receiving a wage differential of four, 
five, six or 14 cents per hour, most of the 
workers receiving six cents. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Sick leave with © 
pay was negligible in this industry with 
only 17 mills reporting a sick leave policy. 
Thirteen of these mills employing 2,141 
workers had a group insurance or sick 
benefit plan and the remainder reported 
varying provisions covering paid sick leave. 


TABLE 5.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE SAWMILL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Lighteen mills (1,145 workers) gave no information on holidays. 


Number of Holidays Observed by 


ills Total 
Days 
1 10 | Mills Workers 
to, 3) 4 ih cies a | 3. kOe [Lolo 
Paying for 
POPLOMUAY +e Ene tee ee are ce) Mic lcy teens aOR eens 7 628 
2 Holidays 3 888 
3 ¥ 2 165 
4 ‘ 3 565 
5to 7 “4 3 340 
8 “ 2 85 
Total Mills Paying for one or more Holidays....... Oy ee ae | pane pat | 2 1 3 cd ee 20) 2,671 
Total Mills not Paying for Holidays.......................05- 22) 6] 17) 23) 48) 32) 29) 18 190} 20,138 
Total Mills Observing Holidays............0....c0eeeeeeeeees “24} 10; 21] 25} 44] 35] 33| 18] 210] 22,809 


TABLE 6.—SHIFT WORK IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY BY NUMBER OF 


| MILL WORKERS, 1948 
| 
Two-Shift Three-Shift Total 

| Wage Rate Differentials Operation Operation Workers On 
| ond Shift | 2nd Shift | ard Shift [ODUt Work 
feotal*Nurm ber of. Worlcers,,....2.¢2<cse-....en eee 2, 326 829 244 3,399 
: - No Differential 
i REAPER arte roe AG oc. ards ae RO eek, ce ee 538 18 17 573 
DHEDEG. nace ants ov le AS ae ee, ves he eae ee 122 2 1 125 
: Ontario inl Seas notes Maanihe = ace ne et pee DAS + raat sh oete 2) naae eee ee 243 
4 } Tre eOlUT Dia}. 4... cee <0 sae 8 eae 173 16 16 205 
4 _ Four and Five Cents 

Canada (British Columbia only).................. 145:)|: 324 edor Puen eee aoe 145 

a Siz Cents 
Canada (British Columbia only).................. 1,550 811 227 2,588 
Fourteen Cents 
Canada (British Columbia only).................. QS). :ccleeee Ca ee ree eee 93 
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The Planing Mill, Sash 
and Door Industry 


In analysing this industry, returns from 
203 mills employing 9,800 mill workers and 
1,300 office workers during the survey period 
were used (Table 7). 

Of the 203 mills, 189 employed less than 
50 workers each, averaging 27 workers per 


mill, and only two mills employed more 
than 200 workers. 


Collective Agreements—Of the 203 mills, 
59 reported having collective agreements in 
writing covering 39 per cent of the workers, 


Twenty-two per cent of the workers under 
agreement were in 35 mills reporting agree- 
ments with either the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of Aemrica (AFL- 
TLC) or the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Two mills reported 
employees’ associations and the remainder 
reported agreements with either a national 
or international union. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 8. 
—Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 60 
with the largest groups of workers including 
22 per cent of the total number in mills 
reporting a 44-hour week and another 21 
per cent in 36 mills reporting a 48-hour 
week. 


TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE PLANING MILL, 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


— Canada Nova New Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba] Saskat- | Alberta | British 
Scotia |Brunswick chewan Columbia 
Number of Mills.... 203 17(2) 12 41 77 10 7 16 23 
shee 
Tn Mill 
PEG a ce sskcare 6 9,677 570 834 2,138 3,743 495 152 664 1,081 
Pemale,......... 140 10 2 11 63 3 2 37 12 2 
A OLAS. vaste « 9,817 580 836 2,149 3, 806 498 154 701 1,093 
In Office........ 1,278 96 90 234 593 48 21 56 140 
eRevielitec. 00,3 11,095 609 926 2,383 4,399 546 175 757 1, 233 


(4) Includes two mills (55 mill and 12 office workers) located in Prince Edward Island 


TABLE 8.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE PLANING MILL, SASH 
AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


By Mills 
Standard Weekly Hours . 
New ] 
Canada| Nova’ | Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario | Mani- | Saskat-| Alberta | British, 
Scotia wick toba | chewan Columbia 
On a Six-Day week 

50 Bee chad 1 
De areetars tial | Nelo e e arc 1 
29 2 3 1 
9 B biovekent 2 2 
28 3 1 15 
25 3 8 10 
BD oreo eis tees x wieie sts.e s 6 
iy See | Ree ae 3 
6 1 Ie ah eae 2 

168 17 12 41 59 10 7 16 6 


By Number of Mill Workers 


The Five-Day week 


a 48-hour work week. 


50845—7 


The five-day week was in effect in another 35 mills (1,929 workers). There were 17 British Columbia mills 
on a 40-hour week and the remaining mills operating five days per week were all located in Ontario. Wight mills 
(519 workers) reported a 45-hour week, three worked 47 or 473 hours (157 workers) and seven (403 workers) were on 
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The five-day week was reported by only 
35 mills of which 19 were on a 40-hour week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 9—Time 
and one-half was the most common over- 
time rate providing premium pay which was 
reported. Sixty-four per cent of the workers 
received this rate after daily or weekly 
hours had been worked; for Sunday and 
Holiday work, more than one-third of the 
workers were eligible for this rate. 

Double time was paid for Sunday work 
by 33 mills employing 20 per cent of the 
workers. For work on statutory holidays 
this same rate was paid in 38 mills employ- 
ing 23 per cent of the workers; in two 
cases a rate of double time and one-half 
was reported. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 10—Of the 183 
mills reporting information on vacations 
with pay, 160 employing 87 per cent of the 
workers reported an initial vacation of one 
week and another eight mills gave two 
weeks, in every case after one year of 
service. 

One week was the longest vacation given 

, by 128 mills, employing 6,300 workers. A 
vacation of two weeks was reported by 56 
mills (2,900 workers) requiring from one to 


' 


20 years of service; 85 per cent of these 
workers were in mills requiring five years 
or less. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 11—Of the 
201 mills which reported observing some 
statutory holidays, 80 employing more than 
one-third of the workers paid for one to 
12 of those observed. Twenty-one of the 
mills, employing 32 per cent of the workers 
in those mills paying for some holidays, 
reported payment for two of those observed 
and another 40 per cent were in 37 mills 
which paid for six to eight. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Only 48 mills 
employing some 2,400 mill workers reported 
sick leave with pay. Twenty-five mills 
employing 1,600 workers reported a Group 
Insurance or Sick Benefit Plan. The 
remainder had various provisions, covering 
length of service, number of days allowed 
per year or in special cases only. 


The Wooden Furniture Industry 


In analysing this industry returns from 
147 factories employing 10,600 factory 
workers and an office staff of 1,000 were 
used (Table 12). One-half the workers were 


TABLE 9.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE PLANING MILL, 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily Hours 


Only After 


Overtime Rates by Region Monday to 


Friday 


Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 


Saturday 


Mills |Workers “Mills Workers “Mills Workers| Mills |Workers | Mills |Workers 


Total Mills and Mill Workers........... 151.| 6,806 | 151] 6,806 52 | 3,011 203] 9,817} 203 | 9,817 
Time and One-Quarter 
Geanada (Ontario! Only), 25 os.o eek ie al Settee sl eens oan Meee ee eee 2 d6 1a dae 2 46. 
Time and One-Third 
Canada (New Brunswick Only)......... al 72 1 42 sarees leo dea 1 72 1 72 
Time and One-Half (1) 

ADAG Ade wet. sts «Mae eines ames 55 3,398 4 3,378 50 2,965 46 | 3,302 51 3,368 
Nova Scotia... sont Sake vas eared 2 97 2 97 1 481) 4c || gard aie eee eek ee 
New Brinswick. 2.2 io en ee 4 390 4 390 2 213 5 305 3 220 
QuebeOtte! sss0: je tech EN CNT 13 847 3 847 16 853 6 357 10 571 
Ontario SSN SONS sorte Re cc.- 10 798 0 798 15 1,085 17 1,481 16 1,299 
INManitGbaxces th. 6 as income aeesee 3 99 3 99 2 215 1 200 2 244 
DHAKALCHOWAON,... tote bye tsismenee 4 99 3 YC BESS ee OS IA inet eal mie cet Sco 
Alberta. Be aie 000 Ss 0 Flew wielarate on fheliaae 6 372 6 372 6 190 5 275 7 314 
British Columbia.....20/00.- 00" 13 696 3 696 8 361 12 684 13 720 

Double Time (*) 

(CEOTOE scenery Cocanianes Soom £8) boner LIE, ok <0 iF BON cd ca leer ees 33 | 1,969 40 | 2,268 
ove mcotia.' so. 635000 ce 2. oc as alb Se accul ante kere 1 oi eseee | pee oer ann 2 100 2 100 
ew, Brupswithns «055 ous. 0 cna selel ee as oles cts s,s eee OR ene ce ene ne 2 318 3 383 
MOUED OG eee hae cess uce Pelee wscchs ale flat o ace ol baltetontey | ees hI ANG OnE Hane ll 690 14 829 
ONEATIOT: Soa h al no's ciaie's sine no on ove ale cece eee Ole ae ee en ne 3 203 5 283 
IVEAMITOD Bs ainsi nid v.s a4 sieeve overs Ce oinre GUE rem ee Ota tee Ot Ge ee en a 2 81 2 52 
POH MB COUE WAN ery anes +s vis chen ler te Al eee 1 UO ie: 705 Bee ee 3 79 4 99 
ALD BYER | dicts ec Gcces spies as odes ulelloy & atc] teeiee Calc ieee | Ue eann aaa are 2 161 3 208 
British Columbia iis ccs... 2... 5 sje slie ooo offaraeieleacun lee Bie eet tease eee em 8 337 7 314 

F No Premium Pay (8) 

Oa a ae A ee > ae 95 3, 336 95 |, 3,886 |..4 a5 ee ee 123 | 4,474 | 109 4,063 + 

| \ 


(1) One mill (24 workers) on a five 
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and double time after eight hours on Satu 


() Includes two mills (45 workers 
(3) Includes mills paying 
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straight 1 


Inuhl 


overtime policy. 


ek paid double time after the first three hours 


, from Monday to Friday 


e time and one-half for work on holidays. 


———— 


in 104 factories employing less than 100 
workers. The remaining 33 factories 
employing more than 100 and less than 400 
averaged 160 workers each. 


Collective Agreements—Of the 147 fac- 
tories, 61 reported having collective agree- 
ments in writing affecting some 4,600 
workers. The majority of workers were 
reported under agreement with either the 
International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), the Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC), the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
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Joiners (AFL-TLC), or unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 
13—Weekly hours ranged from 40 to 50 
with 89 per cent of the workers in 116 mills 
operating either on a 40, 45, 49 or 50-hour 
week. 

The five-day week was in effect in 105 
of the 147 factories employing 75 per cent 
of the workers. Forty-four per cent of the 
total number of workers were on a five-day, 
45-hour week. 


TABLE 10.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE PLANING MILL, 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Of the 203 mills covered in this survey 19 mills (613 workers) did not report any information 
on vacations with pay. 


Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required One Week Two Weeks One Week | Two|Weeks 
Mills {Workers | Mills |Workers | Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 
No Specified Service 
RC DUR ORs icin c cekt Vinwins tnaay dev’ 4 1 le ey | se toe 2 GL | haces ee 
MR THTIO SS Seay te eee ec ne Pea ee 3 OL Vee. 2 CE My [ea ac et oR aie ee 
ed enn se tt Rene: tet APR oth fhe abe icv, at 1 OE 2 el Ae eee ON EE We eee Pearce A, 
Sia Months () 
lolol Se ee an eee 11 tae Ae | |e 7 POS | etek tee ees 
GING DOt A antes etn ee aro wane Hci 1 SO eee haa. 2 1 FU eae A 
Stal? eee, ore ene care sane Six: Te! DAD eee ae PEN Biss o's 6 74 UES Ey elle Rate 
BESKALCHEWAD:c.506 5 <s%oe oes! 2 Fal Pe A SO ate callie tice linceos oases ee ee eet mt 
EUS gL Ae eee en Se 1 2 al eat) Mek (Eris Sie CR (Nr Peay Ie ie WR ee 9 Bae eT 
One Year 
“LLY a aa Ree SE eae ee 160 8,539 8(*) 173 118 6,040 14 360 
ING VEE co tiacs mime peme sure sess 5 221 1 21 5 221 1 21 
Now Tune WICKS) cn csacias cela ce ps ab 8 GSTala nee Selous ekets 8 OST an 2s. ees 
MnetinGs 6 uk wate eth. eee 38 2,089 1 8 35 1,987 1 8 
eR CHRIO. (eee te oo A oc ace ath 67 BA ha Veethe alters, cais\o8 52 2,240 2 68 
BI STECOD SCM a: ioete oc tek os Seen ee 8 D4 tal (ee ee LES Sed 4 301 eee gate Lee 
Banicntohe Wana fee & a wee es 0a Pars eal eae 4 1 At Pein We wet ae 6 133 
BAN GREE te hbase theists os ERA ae ete tee 12 601 1 7 ecto eee Pes 3 85 
Britian Colim Dides-.c dae sas ces 221 1,048 1 45 14 604 1 45 
Two Years 
DETR WER. ASW Rie ele te foie A \s 1 Ug RREe Fen Oe ee 1 9 15 693 
OVE COMA AAG iano sh hea se « 1 Da E eel aete 2s 1 hl AR AN Alea 3 Are 
Gata rIOT ree ey ok a ae so ae, Ale trae Siam Sk tated rab ase sing bans as acc 2 68 
Weert io] of: We ord? tele ap, £ AR eee am keys | WP Taint 5 a eae SPU arens [rei Se a 1 24 
SSE aetna Ted ek SMe, ene Hi A wre fon, «ied Mahe eto Lb oes 12 601 
Three and Four Years 
“CLARE, hla dt Seeman aeke the Bie etter io Lay 0 [eaeeeae tee (Gal Dearie aes be I aia a ae 3 145 
TOT CAA aS ree ees | are dee eae ee eee Son aide a lis veh sae 2 124 
To AtimilatGiallvivel abt ae. Ley eat ewe te ets ol Eek A eo EPs | (een Ake cena (ee ee 1 21 
Five Years 
EE EPI ree eT cee |e COCR ce ec e ere cfs oc. fans efoicns cote tvecmee. 20} 1,373 
UGE Reremenout sbcron to QU Ge GRC Aeon baton el Gb eee COT Cte Ceo nets cr rae 3 102 
Sen aeiy anne en ee See ee ds ets HHL ee Steals Suetsraye taiewisinas @[e cee s |e sare bees 8 796 
USEC LYE te a ee ee, ee ee Neve SNE eins a IRgs tse oif'e's favors tie ie [ls chee bad > oleteloweets 2 52 
eae tie Leth Ever eee een ee eR Coe Peeters adem cg cb [le d,cins: a lletese div, « Ku fia ites ers Lawes ¥is 6 « 7 423 
Ten and Twenty Years 
ee ee eee re Pee al Ae, sr tercaice  Miebred Pike naire sfiosnsis«|araveses 4 288 
MONTEL Sere ee rt ne re elt Meh Pa aysice cidlfle. viele Wrelficle sae pealensSesfecoadess 3 244 
Doha one § Sates gonco Shang. UNUb. Kaeet el GEPEOUE Ot 26s) BADRCne GEereat sneer 1 44 
Total Mills and workers............ 176 | 9,031 8 173 | 128 | 6,345 56 | 2,859 


(1) Includes one mill (49 workers) with a single provision of one week after three months oi service. 
(2) Includes three mills (54 workers) on seasonal work allowing 1/26 of total earnings. 
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Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 14—Time 
and one-half was the only premium rate 
reported for the work week either after 
daily or weekly hours had been worked 
and the majority of workers received this 
same rate for Sunday and holiday work. 
Double time was paid in 17 and 20 in- 
stances respectively for Sunday and holiday 
work and in another three cases double time 
and one-half was reported for work on 
statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 15—Only two 
factories did not give any information on 
vacations with pay and all those reporting 
gave at least one week after a year or less 
of service. 

One-third of the workers were in 38 
factories which reported a maximum vaca- 
tion of two weeks after a service require- 
ment ranging from two to twenty years with 


the great majority of workers in factories 
requiring five years. Two factories gave 
three weeks, after 25 years in one case, and 
after 30 years in the other. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 16—AIl the 
factories in this industry reported observing 
some statutory holidays and 53 of these, 
employing some 4,000 workers, paid for 
some or all of the holidays observed. Pay- 
ment was made for four to six holidays in 
44 factories employing 51 per cent of the 
workers receiving pay for some holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Of the 33 factories 
reporting sick leave with pay, 28 employing 
some 2,800 workers had a group insurance 
plan and the remainder reported varying 
provisions, such as, “employees own fund”, 
“part pay after six months’; another 
reported allowing sick leave with no definite 


policy. 


TABLE 11.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PLANING 
MILL, SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norg.—Of the 203 mills covered in this Survey two (150 workers) did not observe any holidays. 


Number of Holidays observed by Mills Total 
A. Days 
uf 3 11 14 
and | and and | and Mills |Workers 
2 4 Oi Gee 8! 9 2) 10 |) 12 15 Affected 
Mills Paying For 
MU FIONGaY s: Jed cian creps aerate re eee De Pie 1 2a il fee Veer Smee cs 8 281 
2 LOHOA VS 22 Siena. eesoiiciee ee 7 il See 6 a | eee 5}. 11 yO Be 1 21 1,165 
3 f Belle Saullo eco licrr ate calles tohaleteae ciel hire 1 6 
4 rs Be 1 1 rae VD aes Oe 6 266 
5 es ce blaecteleee Mc ochre dite came 3 386 
6 a Gis. 2 A) Secsaeree lc cmeee 9 431 
7 se 5 a? 0 1 HR bile bee (Be 5 Weer 14 582 
8 < 52) 14: Secreta cara tere cia ee ae 14 465 
9 to 12 ie eae ee Se i eee ee ene ae tl eel Aho ee 4 114 
Total Mills Paying for 1-12 Holidays..... 3 1 7} 20] 20 18} 3 3 1 80 3,696 
Total Mills not Paying for Holidays..... 3 5 7| 22) 29) (%)26)° 17 3 5 121 5,971 
Total Mills Observing Holidays......... 6 6 14} 42] 49 44) 20 6 6 201 9,667 


(1) Includes one mill requiring an employment service of one year. 


(2) Includes one mill requiring five years’ service. 
(8) One mill observed 94 holidays. 


TABLE 12.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


Prairie British 


: Maritime . 
Canada Provinces Quebee | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 

Number of Factories................ 147 3 35 86 8 15 
Employees 
In Factory 

EN ee ee eee ee 9,903 74 2,031 6, 642 150 736 

[Beri Leeicicitter <a. 2 ac, cn eeit (O40): cere 97 417 16 174 

OBA arth te 2.0 0a aie 10, 607 74 2,398 7,059 166 910 

OP COM 5 c.0 she's «scone wave 978 15 258 620 22 63 

ONO «calc 3 eer 11,585 89 2,656 7,679 188 973 
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TABLE 13.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE 
WOODEN FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


] 
Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces Columbia 
Standard Weekly Hours _ 
Fae- | Work- | Fac-| Work- | Fac-| Work- | Fae- | Work- | Fac-| Work- | Fac-} Work- 
tories ers tories} ers tories} ers tories} ers tories} ers tories} ers 
On a Five-Day Week 
BU aS fe thay von oe OU DEVS0G Hey. cles lade 3 217 12 TDS ey eed. recta ; 12 838 
Over 40 and under 44... 7 210b Wier ate aeetean fats 1 ti 4 194 1 34 1 40 
Cees aot heme ee 5 LOS als are tes chan 1 49 3 LOB e Saar Altea 'ots.ae 2 1 15 
“Th pee Ee eee DOGS BGOL Ne elk cab 1 16 48 | 4,610 1 OS An (ed 2 
Over 45 and under 48 ... 3 DOB sistas « | coke earaats 2 132 1 BOD etre ls dereek oA teacllncey «tea 
Be cee wstsjae teats 2 LO Aa ai eral store rats 1 49 1 OF lo Sacer dle aranmird dhe ligated mas tele 6 
UMA Snare if ye eee ane ae 1 DOU lunee luteseresolsee se tole chs cee ei he ots dil saat ss 
De eR ea asd > ees 10 TUS Le sansde srclud oe 9 668 1 Af) WES teseet tt aaetl: eee 
otalwncrsniatt 105 COE FE Ae Pee BY 19 1,167 70 5, 826 2 58 14 893 
On a Six-Day Week 
SAG ate et wets 10 210 1 Deans. tents ee 3 116 5 72 1 17 
Mg ti Deigle anneal » 11 LUO) tees Tube titeitaiien. ccs | szacee 11 LSet. lta tie aise tetas «ke oeisecants 
Over 45 and under 48 2 102 Fe ees Sram ecAll ance. ote eee 1 66 1 EY) is ace oo (ee 
CONS SR ere 2 (EP NERE RSs BRR 1 52 1 Ph Neterde, Laibiicbt erailisie HS xcell cars « cntiote 
UE Slt pe Reon Bae 12 DBT oe; Fie tah ee 12 DAT Ee CAL He PAE 0 SENDS ECA] et cat eltre Ae Sintnd s olayetes 
BERETS ate slain 5 321 2 69 3 ZOMG ate aes ects a el is avec llawhi Sele ovebitale | ala ets a-aupre 
Total 42 | 2,663 3 74 16 | 1,231 16 | 1,233 6 108 1 17 
27} 1,806 3 
7 275 1 
15 377 1 
61 5, 680 1 
5 335 2 
4 149 2 
13 956 13 
15 | 1,029 12 
147 | 10,607 3 74 35 


TABLE 14.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily Hours Pata 
__ nly ter i : c 
Monday to Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 


Overtime Rates by Region Saturday 


Factories | Workers | Factories | Workers |Factories | Workers | Factories | Workers 


Total Factories and Workers... (1)94 7,193 53 3,414 147 10, 607 147 10,607 
Time and One-Half (2) 

MRAM Ale hon chs eS Heiss s,5 re ws 67 6,414 53 8,414 76 7,603 92 8,315 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 Do aha ee TA Sere atee oral econ ete teise as tinlae) antennae bina aerate ae 
RED OOS. esis his eoee cares 20 1, 752 10 538 13 1,389 19 1,672 
WtALIONS. o.0 Mtoe Meee 36 3, 883 40 2,825 58 5, 687 66 6,040 
Prairie Provinces.......... 2 Dinh derovains seca [ siete hates aera l'Pee’ ar deabstoee oil a's srwiets a iciorsll tnisie’e tips cdtometide ose 
British Columbia.......... 8 745 3 51 5 527 7 603 

Double Time 
PAMCEA fais cin od vine Heicalotereeie.azy a i]iees.8/e:5-as'e'> ell a eiave.cts.scate 6 Paivibiave-e-/ 08/42 o.9.8.00 as 06 17 988 20 1,192 
puarxime Ero vincoa rit calla seere seins |'Cenee Hees less Aatwate otis [out eanAaiatess 1 5 1 
UG) Geet GUARD ECU ORE ens ao eere antl © Oy GG 20 ic Coc iee Delon eae 10 557 13 684 
PDA IGP oes ooleiaicpelaicis allem oe ee | neo diletos| ota. ovis haveens'sioaaen 3 218 4 310 
HerAAr ie OWN COS mee ere cil eset ap as v.|areinciee’ dey» [lbraneraeS «re [dpc tlelee sieve 1 Bini Urapsesnriatasetetal kets cats rica 
TBietiladn (tol Mi peel ey asso ays Spun [= See | Peed ENC O reer! eGemeee 2 203 2 193 
Double Time and One-Half ; 

“ena U Ga aity feet big ih on wet Geeced aera lt coodcec Bal ECRASEoeSe Chesney Ct iss. sss 3 352 
No Premium Pay (3) 

(Lit ya RSS A el a 26 Bab Aisle pias drccate |lstoinys easiest 54 2,016 32 748 


0 Includes one factory (27 workers) reporting a flat rate providing a premium of five cents per hour. | 
(2) One factory (29 workers) reported double time for Saturday work and another (50 workers) gave its carpenters 
and painters double time for overtime during the week and on observed statutory holidays. 

&y Includes factories paying regular rates or having no overtime policy. 
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The Basket and Wooden Box 
Industry, 1948 


In analysing the industry, returns from 50 
factories across Canada employing approxi- 
mately 3,700 factory workers and 200 office 
employees were used (Table 17). Of the 
50 factories, 38 employed less than 100 
workers, averaging 43 workers per factory 
and only two employed more than 200 
workers. 


Collective Agreements—Collective agree- 
ments in writing were reported by 21 
factories, covering 54 per cent of the 
workers. The most prominent unions were 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). There were three other unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour and another eight 
were under agreement with either an 
international union or an Employees’ 
Association. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 
18—Weekly hours of work ranged between 
40 and 60 with 71 per cent of the workers 
in 36 factories reporting either a 44, 45, 48 
or 50-hour week. Twenty per cent of the 
workers were in the ten factories which 
reported working longer than 50 hours per 
week. 


TABLE 15.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Four factories employing 123 workers gave no information on vacations. 


Initial Vacation 
One Week 


Factories| Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories| Workers 


Length of Service Required 


No Specified Service 


OI Ys EA Se Ae TN ee 8 
Qiebetsar.- anemia eee 2 
Ontario.... Sa ie 5 
Prairie Provinces...... 1 

Three and Six Months 

Candan coe ietitic toe us cee eee 14 
MneheGhecc ches ee oes One 4 
Ontario. ics eri crate cone eee 10 

One Year 

GADAGA Tee a tet CS et en 121 
Maritime Provinces............. uf 
QusbeC. Goes See ee 28 
LINLATIOsnaiace tt omic 71 
IPFAITIO eT ONVIICES Gare eenee es setae 7 
British Golumbia....-.¢.25..... 14 

Two and Three Years 

MORNACS cyte hrs t cick ee PEA ae ora 

Ouitarioney hoe ieee Se hao peer ae 


Hight and Eleven Years 


CansuanOmarto only) > oui is. tea. sul seein 


Fifteen and Twenty Years 


Maximum Vacation 


One Week Two Weeks 


484 8 
82 2 
375 5 
27 1 
1,161 6 529) Sseieusisoie + |e aaa 
180 3 6D: | Sonn as decll goo eeete 
981 3 Vite oe rere on lactic iiog. 
8,839 87 5,841 2 132 
33 1 BS" nakees coals [eee reais 
2,066 27 084 | sa abe oe | nebiemesiete 
5,703 44 3,095 2 132 
139 5 Ol «aya rerarel Peper = ete 
898 10 600.) sete oe ah eee eee 
eidge,sis 6: Alle she okosebrate| Palehun ates ¢ (?)10 373 
Bee) ke een see ears Sng fi 295 
sists sao) poalliaty ate vec atte Sharer ceiela ais 2 60 
a sibs AiaptiAl es sia.cio tee ela ranean 1 18 
«are tale dos ais So ape ie as Sioa (?)25 2,699 
AS yee Ry ohare DEM Bere aote ce 2 147 
RET r et omhac io city fr Ao 21 2,300 
ale eis. ciere alllnccatonekorste cea eee fone totes 2 252 
RE SUA IOM pee pina Shwe ahaha curs 2 373 
NOUR a marOloo Gant Mon. 3 253 
SraislataTeyeie Ia nie Susie le < amen 2 225 
Bn Sas acl me eretaoricrchs| perro hai 3 1 28 
10, 484 101 6, 654 42 3,830 


Total Factories and Workers.... 143 


(1) One factory (75 workers) gave an additional week after thirty years’ service. 
(2) One factory (118 workers) gave an additional week after twenty-five years’ service, 
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The five-day week, with hours varying 
between 40 and 50, was in effect in only 
13 of the factories which employed 29 per 
cent of the workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 19—More 
than half the factories reported paying a 
premium rate of time and one-half after 
either daily or weekly hours had been 
worked. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
workers received the same rate for Sunday 
work and 29 per cent received double time. 
For work on observed Statutory holidays 
nearly one-third of the factories, employing 
40 per cent of the workers, reported paying 
a rate of time and one-half; double time 
was reported in 12 instances accounting for 
16 per cent of the workers. The factories 
in Saskatchewan reported a rate of double 
time and one-half. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 20—All but 
four factories had some provision for paid 
vacations, reporting a vacation of at least 


one week after six months or a year of 
service. 

Sixteen factories, employing more than 
one-third of the workers, reported a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with a 
service requirement of from one to ten 
years; one of these gave three weeks after 
18 months of service. 


Statutory Holidays—In this industry all 
the factories reported observing from two 
to 11 holidays, although only nine, employ- 
ing one-quarter of the workers, paid for 
some or all of the holidays observed. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Of the 50 factories 
used, only seven wtih 585 workers reported 
giving sick leave. Four factories employ- 
ing 77 per cent of these workers reported 
group insurance plans, one reported giving 
one-half day per month, another stated paid 
sick leave was at the discretion of the 
management and the remaining establish- 
ment did not give any details of its plan. 


TABLE 16.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number of factories paying for: 
PEEL OUTCRY 3 dae cote Oi oe Viea ct aes hens 28.6 hie vs Se tne 
PIAOIICAUSSS tale aa ar cate hte te tc ccc neat 


“ 


OCOD Cre OO 


Total factories paying for one or more holidays......... 
Total factories not paying for holidays................ 


Number of Holidays Observed by 
Factories Total 


Days 
rT Factories | Workers 


1 
to3| 5| 6| 7] 8| 9] 10] tos fect 

See Se Wee Boe oe ee eo 5 255 
il! a3) a} a4 i 12 579 
% 1] 1] 4 8 419 
a, ae 8 700 
Ep ape ty 3 157 
i] 3 8 1,191 
Fe: 2 336 
4 4 296 
3 54 
a} il 4{ of 22) 12] 2 1 53] 3, 987 
1] 2] &| 16] 37] 18] 7 94] 6,620 
3] 3| 9| 25] 59] 30; 9] 9 147] 10,607 


Total factories observing holidays...................- 


TABLE 17.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN THE BASKET AND 
WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


Maritime Quebec 


Saskat- British 


Canada sea ciices Ontario |Manitoba ahawnti Alberta Galan bis 
Number of Factories........... 50 5 11 19 3 2 4 6 
Employees: 
In Factory 
RIG SA gviciees obsess ateafe's.» 3, 203 191 1,147 1,067 176 123 179 320 
ROSATO 2c ch owiss asieisaiepii-s VAD) eG eae 1 292 3 29 
TDOtAL: s Setteisiers ai otdcests 3,682 191 1, 288 1,359 179 128 188 349 
i: OFROG i cdntesiewssd sera ahs 238 11 11 
ilo) ae Se an SNP 3,920 197 1,379 1,455 190 139 201 356 
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TABLE 18.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE BASKET 
AND WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norz.—Thirteen factories (1,080 workers) operated on a five-day week with hours ranging from 40 to 50 


Canada cede Quebec Ontario 
Weekly Hours = = 7 ee a ae 
?ac- soe ae- s Tac- Ia | Fac- 
earica Workers Fanicn Workers Ra ciee Workers Portes Workers 
pa TT MERI ROCGEE tain mie arn, ioe 1 YAO WSs, cates ss lars sess culate accels | aacecreke ate reads aera Cee ee 
AAP aa. Milcars viel staronie a omnis aie Mineo ere eae 9 SEO! fie cS Suns [ea are peed aye srotele arel] tate tame 2 43 
Bee cyberia ce LG 0 siela ee Serksih- silat aihe 5 ABD ol. 5, caren A ra a eal aaaeiaccae «soil ale acne ri yi} 289 
Over 4band under 48 lei. jscsie nae vas s'est e 2 102" asec ort ere otts Chae tlgeres tiereras| Seeman 1 7 
Bee athe Shara tien beeen Mac catce, oe teeters 12 GOB fac Netsic aisle teed etal tere alist cre Moreen teers 9 514 
AOR Roe Beh RR lie ai ats Grad cared aera chaee 1 LL Wiavarsye akekels lie se abate el llaes ies om et referer ati 1 77 
DO i eretars ors nate eerie. eared eta iaie te aero 10 1, 108 1 60 6 791 3 257 
Overph) andumnderp ececcaaes eaeea serene 4 165 2 39 1 19 1 107 
BSD civ ehital hpi sca(a al aketneiapauate 12d eee Ae eae ae 3 214 1 45 2 CC ee ae a a Be 
BARS. ho eis Paine Corel sho eee see nee 1 47 1 AT ON . oa-waye oll cpa Sell cae oe eee ee 
ON Oe ak 2 ae ol hos ae do ahi ey ois. scciada Moet soe ai ciraters 2 BOD dew 5 Cae meee oh 2 308 Fats Lee eres 
Totals Ee on tehemtanakiraae eee tens 50 3, 682 5 191 11 1, 288 19 1,359 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Gs 
Weekly Hours = e r = 
"ac- 2 ‘ac- 2 ‘ac- I ‘ac- ly 
oe Workers comes Workers tories Workers Ronen |w orkers 
eee ene ee remeron ntact tte. sce eel coo det mecrecod! Gao oun 1 140 
Oe Fre va aka iots tata aa qi aaa Witladatel ela, eos ols a tae aie ei eee ae 2 PAS fitseratere stall aieetaunt 5 209 
BG 5. Stain nis Wee mee Rah Al oale Gelman eeghieate Kine wie 2 14.9. ivew trrepayel ements 1 AG. |) e-acorwssxaverod aietaneainte 
Over 45:and under/43 as.antccac-cbsrccs 5 eohn 1 BO || oss. csccoee cell's: o score: oxe'esl eravaree’s atl pase Aye tg eal elena eae ee 
pt RETR TR RRA SE Str en ret eters Rcd Ini athe (nc AC Al ER RAGIN logics: én 3 14a Ns creivcs ait cyeteterentane 
CL Ot Ce Ee eo Ce Cee eerie mB rnertc mrs. ceca, SAlPaniacea nascar \vescacelec Go - 
| RAO CGO OOOO CO ener Creech GRC tC n Natoccee Gorman Samet ae onnbOcc 6 mec choc! chcce coelcoose .. 
Diver 50 iad wid Or BB: sah ioiselerars. vie w vie ausieie s ctevere one |G acavnls tyatell oo nlevnce.s opel lensovs wes ava Slate Cateael| favaterdhctatccall ceca chehetats| frites tie eee 
BD iy ale ls ai a scineaha Na sayesdiw'aceyiilnsp wiatboslis i: oinee Hoye cep eyavalaualeri aifionase cesar @<6Nb B mieeg Bete SP coe ache ARs a: ray Ree ek ge ee 
DOW cate coure, arora aera wesw efayn oovk ee eusty Soreaie a 8 queje 4vc!floviete eae. stall ose: oararcnmessdcocay aie nyGket wih terctavmtlelolell ecery cists (Atel stenae plc tell ki, Sietaee aes eee 
DG irae catare cove issaca eens ales rotela Bera, 5 ar erehctal tare, eve fate inns otttivelf es Megs. ated teveteexdleayor = tea sb¥ ae ler cn | tc ate mie enead ate taceaen ete) nee 
Total acticin eons sats ee aes. 3 179 2 128 4 188 6 349 


TABLE 19.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE BASKET 
AND WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily Hours 


Only After ; 
: Monday jo as Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Friday a AY 
Fac- le Fae- |wy Fac- Fac- Fac- 
fone Workers tovien Workers oiee Workers Waries Workers ties Workers 
Total Factories and Workers. 35 | 2,564 35 | 2,564 16.) eas 50 | 3,682 50 | 3,682 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada Ontario; Onl yg Aen rail asian ae eet lias seni lees 1 51 1 51. bas suiee tds copemee 
Time and One-Half 
Canada... A Ce nase, sieisisiseie 16 1,534 15 1,490 (4)18 1,029 14 1,428 16 1,490 
Maritime Provinces...... 2 79 2 (iG) Beseeces iter eto boeorees banca lor micas lesa acca 
uebec acs wersja cla pk Helse fe 4 772 4 772 4 173 3 364 6 479 
CO REATIO setasictersis eerste tela 3 220 3 220 4 592 5 715 4 662 
MANITOBA mic ce e's perkates 1 100 1 100 | sind ssl Di here leninaeie sie] cracls eign’ | cere etl ameeeeeenene 
Saskatchewan............ 1 40 1 40 1 Toil PRA aes Peeneiees iis fesoel Patten: oc 
(SY Oy ae nodes ead ABE 2 115 1 itil 1 1 Beaten (Seminar) AGE OI, Ince 
British Columbia........ 3 208 3 208 3 141 6 349 6 349 
Double Time 
Canada (2)........ 7 a ae: MEO | 1 44 1 38 12 | 1,144 10| 734 
Maritim epPro vines sons. t'||.;.fojec sls’, catstemtal ae alate cee tet eneee | eee 1 19 1 19 
QED OO Sr eamrsinssi ste ebarel ras o:v,|\0'slacu» c'a.all's « Gvatecetavel fis alereter stele oer eterna | 3 647 2 309 
COR EANIG arta jarats, oan arelarany» «| m:\¢-.0:0°2 wf cate catesrare | ale lorie coved ere eae | 2 97 1 25 
IM SCO eh he alereie steratatate)is,s'|is-+:s hain» | «'» Spaxnierelf eroic oleteterall ieee orotic eee 1 100 1 100 
Paskatehewan® seca eesc’ ots | cles s/ee.sysl|'s «dverevarsueiflc Gace ete eteteteaeietall ean eee 2 128 2 128 
AL DGXGe meer inet ein etetatect| cols, avaic%s') s cialtonens 1 44 1 38 3 153 3 153 
No Premium Pay 
Caridda.taagedee amen 19 1,030 19 D5 OBO | sreretetevatern} feteheretoere 23 1,059 24 1,428 


(1) Includes one factory (88 workers) paying double time after the first four hours of overtime. 


(?) Includes one factory (88 workers) paying double time and one-half on Sundays and holidays and another 
(40 workers) paying this same rate for work on holidays. 
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TABLE 20.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE BASKET AND 
WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


\ 
Norsz.—Of the 50 factories covered in this survey four (172 workers) did not report any information 
on vacations. 
Initial Maximum VacaTION 
" Vacation 
Length of Service Required Of one Week One Week Two Weeks 
Factories | Workers | Factories | Workers | Factories} Workers 
Siz Months 

Say wrt AE DOES AA ile Ae ee 3 ap lle” bad © AS Be eo ee | oo eee 
Maritime Provinces............. 1 TLC Ee cate Seen De eee age (ee al, a aie 
RATISOCG reat sires e lee ser «ies tie svete 1 BONER hee tere eens e ee Oe cae, Peele aikcone ca men 
PASKATCDOWANAi%;. 0%. beast dl sasle 1 ELS eae Neer (ANE Nae 2 WO ew ee 8 ee 

One Year 

TPR EAS M0: 1 ots, tp ereks eee oid eig.e ode (4)43 Ser 30 2,237 (2)4 173 
MC GRE LE VANCES Meer tee ee ee a eee. cline bk see ee ol ac ceP ia awlaeee eile nts 1 19 
(Oia othe as M2 oe ek a 10 1, 262 8 866 iE 26 
MBPT DERE Om mete etre ers ieyota tis vaca ccaveraie © 19 1,359 16 POO lee ce ee al ee Siew 
INESATHUO hoe aie ety alte si bie niie ee wsls 3) 179 2) LO te Reber eille ae os Oe 
ASIA ECHO WAN «sleiticnae 5 alive:cb ns = 1 PPUR IE 52 a8. 3c) he ee 2 128 
RMOrUaN Nt se OMe ian ss tase te 4 i ttc enaicarieegtk 1242 6 eee ERASE lec aoe 
Bribisht Columbials...i......... 6 349 4 TSG) Sees ele ner Gee 

Two and Three Years 

See eRe ee A RN sie ee Le ctor che sie.a (tages aletsse dle ce calc cow lle toa oe oe 6 276 
OER STINGS OBS ABE, cc.cru. das Eon ate PLS AS A) arn aie car an ene ee 2 88 
neat tieenee tere oa Sone me mre, Die ote darohwillts « < doe adele eis akiaetsf aed cts.» 4 188 

Five Years (8) 

TC SLADGL OND on Snel go Pue Gib tele Oe co ae aire oor |e oe kc] | SS) | a 6 824 
SATEOL Ty eg coe eI RLS apts idiviela [Ie > as «da wreisPaleetes Seid a aPoeeitee dle 2 396 
SBT AN ICs Serra a eee te oe NG ee wee ha 4 5 chad dare de aired Fo gees elo asladles 1 132 
MUST LO ieee a eee cic terre eters cits or cee uie cay asie Ges’ cx dacs setae = 1 100 
esrerptcitr COUT ACME oer eeiattdee calls e 6. ae ce aliew cide cog else cewidle as 2 196 

FLOtalEccat ete teste nas 46 3,510 30 2; 237 16 1,273 


(1) Includes one factory (40 workers) giving an initial vacation of two weeks. 
(2) One factory (88 workers) gave an additional week after 18 months’ service. 
(3) Includes one factory (338 workers) requiring ten years of service. 
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An analysis of the current employment-situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. For 
a brief summary of more recent information, see the opening pages of this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1949 


Seasonal and other factors brought about an increase in unem- 


ployment during November. 


Employment was much lower in. 


logging this year in most areas, but was at approximately the 
same level as last year in manufacturing. The Maritime region 


indicated several areas of considerable unemployment. 


Claims 


for unemployment insurance were increasing markedly. 


The arrival of winter weather in most 
parts of Canada during November meant 
that many workers became unemployed as 
their seasonal jobs terminated. Outdoor 
work in agriculture had drawn to a close in 
practically all areas. Construction activity 
had been curtailed and inland water trans- 
portation industries had released most of 
their workers. The number involved in 
these lay-offs was larger than in the past 
six or seven years when production in these 
industries was at its height. It indicated, 
in most cases, a return to the seasonal 
pattern of employment of the pre-war years. 
Probably about 200,000 workers will be 
released from the seasonal industries during 
the winter months. 


As well as seasonal disturbances, changing 
market conditions were beginning to affect 
employment levels. The main development 
here was the loss of export markets and the 
most decided effect on employment to date 
was in the logging industry. In the Mari- 
time and Quebec regions, particularly, sharp 
declines in woods employment were indi- 
cated and, as a result, unemployment in 
these regions was considerably higher than 
at this time last year. Loss of markets in 
some manufacturing industries, notably 
those producing aluminum and farm imple- 
ments, had also brought about employment 
declines. 


In addition to cut-backs in specific indus- 
tries, there was a general tendency for 
employers to lay off extra or inefficient 
workers in order to cut costs and thus 
improve their position in the increasingly 
competitive domestic market. Highly 
skilled help was still being hired but most 
of the workers being released were not able 
to meet these qualifications. By December 
8, some 234,000 applicants were looking for 
work at employment offices and registra- 
tions were expected to increase until the 
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spring. Despite these increases, however, 
unemployment is still at a relatively lower 
level than in the United States at the 
present time. 


Most of these workers are protected 
during short periods of unemployment by 
unemployment insurance. Over two-thirds 
of all paid workers in Canada are insured. 
Those not insured are mostly in the service 
industries, where there is little unemploy- 
ment, or are salaried workers being paid 
more than $3,120 per annum. There are, 
however, some 225,000 to 250,000 paid 
workers in the primary industries who are 
not covered by unemployment insurance, 
although a number of these persons work 
in construction or other insured employ- 
ment in the summer and thus may be able 
to draw some benefits during the winter. 
At the middle of November, 54 per cent 
of the unplaced applicants were in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits, and 
this percentage may increase as the winter 
progresses. 


Industrial Analysis 


In agriculture the demand for workers 
was light during November as Fall work 
was finished on most farms. For the first 
time in several years, local help was 
reported as available for this type of work. 
The number of applicants was not large, 
but all vacancies were promptly filled. 


The usual seasonal movement of workers 
out of the industry was under way during 
November, but it was reported that larger 
numbers of farmers were staying at home 
this winter, as employment opportunities in 
other industries were fewer. In fact, one or 
two areas reported that experienced farm 
workers were going back into agriculture 
after spending some time in industrial 
employment. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Seasonally Adjusted 
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The demand for farm workers on. the 
Prairies was cut down by the reduction in 
the number of livestock on farms. Mild 
weather during most of the month per- 
mitted farmers to keep their livestock out- 
side. When feed hauling becomes necessary, 
an increase in the demand for farm workers 
was expected. Wages offered, reported as 
varying from $40 to $65 per month plus 
board, were not high enough to attract a 
surplus of workers to the industry. 

Logging activity in the east was in full 
swing in November with conditions gener- 
ally ideal for cutting. There had been 
considerable unemployment among loggers 
this year as requirements in most areas 
were well below the 1948-49 season. This 
was keenly felt by seasonal farm workers 
who count on woods work as a supple- 
mentary source of income. 

It is expected that most of the cutting 
will be completed by the end of December 
this year. Many areas reported that 75 
per cent of the cut had been finished early 
in December. Snow conditions indicated 
that hauling may start earlier this year, but 
the peak of these operations will not come 
until January. This will result in short 
lay-offs for some workers. 

In British Columbia, rain and storms 
during the latter part of November washed 
out roads, culverts and bridges, making 
trucking impossible. Only a few camps 
were closed, however, and the larger oper- 
ators were continuing with full crews. 


Employment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries remained at approximately the 
same level as in 1948, in spite of the effect 
of such adverse factors as a lower volume 
of export trade and a reduction in forward 
buying. Other factors, such as continued 
high consumer spending and capital invest- 
ment, have been operating as sustaining 
factors on employment and _ production. 
Manufacturing remains the largest employer 
of labour among the major Canadian indus- 
tries, with a paid-worker labour force of 
nearly 1,100,000. 

Employment opportunities offered by 
manufacturing plants have been fewer in 
total during 1949, however. New indus- 
trial building has slowed down; the labour 
force has been more stable; new produc- 
tion methods and machinery have in some 
cases reduced labour requirements and 
short-time and lay-offs have become more 
prevalent. Job-seekers, as a result, have 
tended to be taken on in other expanding 
industries, such as construction, transporta- 
tion and communications. 

Toward the end of the year, an increas- 
ingly large number of workers in manufac- 
turing were registered as unplaced appli- 
cants at local employment offices, most of 
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whom are claiming unemployment insurance. 
Unskilled workers have been especially hard 
hit by this periodic unemployment. At 
November 3, 1949, there were 15,000 persons 
registered under unskilled manufacturing 
occupations, with another 30,000 in unspeci- 
fied unskilled occupations. There were con- 
siderable numbers of skilled workers regis- 
tered: 7,000 in metalworking occupations; 
4,000 in secondary textiles; 2,500 in primary 
textiles; 1,400 in leather and _ leather 
products; and about 1,000 in food products 
occupations. The duration of unemploy- 
ment for many of these was short but on 
the whole an increase in seasonal unem- 
ployment among manufacturing employees 
occurred this Fall. 


The Canadian construction industry 
completed its most successful year in history 
in 1949, during which it provided employ- 
ment for over 350,000 workers. The 
volume of business was well above that of 
1948, with contracts awarded for the first 
ten months totalling $900 million, as com- 
pared to $815 million during the same 
period in 1948. 

The industry was quite active early in 
the month but gradually slackened off as 
weather conditions became increasingly 
unfavourable. Highway, bridge and street 
construction projects closed down. early 
but inside work on housing and commercial 
and institutional building maintained 
employment. Large gangs were employed 
during the month on big projects such as 
railway track-laying and hydro construction. 


Lay-offs which took place as the various 


_ projects were completed affected general 


labourers first. Most skilled workers, such 
as first-class carpenters and bricklayers, were 
still working at the end of the month. 
Employment offices reportea large increases 
in the number of unemployment insurance 
claims from construction workers and 
expected that many of these would be 
carried on throughout the whole winter. 


The labour market in trade establish- 
ments was slow during November with 
hirings in anticipation of Christmas sales 
being slightly below 1948 levels. The 
seasonal increase in sales was late in start- 
ing because of mild weather conditions but 
both mail order and store sales were 
reported as picking up rapidly in the last 
week of the month. 

The supply of workers was ample to meet 
demands arising out of the Christmas rush. 
More applicants, both male and female, 
were available for sales work and employers 
were interested chiefly in experienced help. 
Considerable demand was reported from 
department stores in larger cities such as 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. Younger 


men were being taken on in some cases, as 
trainees to be added to the permanent staffs. 
Most stores were reluctant to make esti- 
mates of their employment requirements for 
1950 but indicated that there might be 
reductions in some cases of permanent staffs 
as well as the usual lay-offs of seasonal 
help. 


Regional Analysis 


The decline of employment in ‘the 
Maritime region during November was 
more than seasonal according to all indi- 
cations, and the employment level was 
probably lower than last year at the same 
period. 

Seasonal curtailment of activity in con- 
struction, agriculture and fishing had 
displaced thousands of workers, but the 
usual expansion in logging which absorbs 
many of them, had not occurred this year. 
The result had been a rapidly mounting 
labour surplus. However, although pulp 
and pitwood operations had been at a 
greatly reduced level so far, the long lumber 
industry was still hopeful of supplying a 
good proportion of the United Kingdom’s 
softwood requirements for 1950. Negotia- 
tions for the new contracts had not yet 
started, but some operators were planning 
to open camps shortly. Orders for hard- 
wood lumber had been placed by the 
United Kingdom both for delivery this year 


and in 1950. 


The coal mining industry was maintaining 
a high level of production and prospects 
were that steady employment would con- 
tinue throughout the winter. Employment 
in heavy manufacturing remained normal, 
but a slight decline was indicated in the 
next few months. 

In northern New Brunswick, further 
unemployment may be expected as the 
short logging season draws to a close. A 
poor season for the trade and service indus- 
tries was also indicated. In St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, the provincial government 
announced that 4,829 men were employed 
throughout the province on public work 
projects. An average of two or three 
months’ work for each man was indicated. 
In the Grand Falls area, the sharp reduc- 
tion in logging operations had created con- 
siderable unemployment both in this indus- 
try and amongst pulp and paper workers. 


Employment in the Quebec region has 
declined slightly from last year’s high level 
according to all indications. Chief cause 
of the decline has been the reduction of 
logging operations and the effect of foreign 
competition on manufacturing production. 


Seasonal unemployment mounted as 
construction activity tapered off—only 


advanced construction with inside work will 
continue for the next few months. The 
transportation industry released workers as 
the port of Montreal closed. By the end 
of the month, unplaced applicants at 
Employment Service offices amounted to 
67,300, about 29,000 more than at the same 
time in 1948. 

Labour turnover in woods operations, 
contrary to expectations, has been heavy 
because of the lower wages being paid in 
some areas. Although this development 
will mean employment for a great number 
of workers, the average wage earned will 
be less. Furthermore, most operators plan 
to complete cutting schedules before the 
end of December, which will displace several 
thousand additional workers. 

Activity in manufacturing industries 
decreased slightly during November. Pulp 
and paper production and clothing produc- 
tion were at a lower level than last month. 
The textile industry reported some loss of 
orders because of British competition. 


The most significant feature of the 
Ontario regional economy is the wide 
diversification of its industry. This diversi- 
fication had enabled the maintenance of a 
high level of employment in the face of 
adverse developments for several sectors of 
the economy. Thus in spite of the loss 
of certain export markets as a result of 
international exchange problems, and the 
shortages created by the United States steel 
strike, indications were that the level of 
employment has risen above the high level 
of last year. 

During the month, employment in heavy 
manufacturing industries increased as a 
result of greater production in the auto- 
mobile and agricultural implements indus- 
tries. The construction industry continued 
active throughout November and new 
projects were still being started; thus the 
level of winter employment should be rela- 
tively high. 

The wholesale and retail trade industry 
reported declines in sales and continued 
evidence of price consciousness, particularly 
in luxury and novelty goods. 


Employment in the Prairie region is 
subject to wide seasonal fluctuations since 
primary industries are so important to the 
economy. Stormy weather and heavy snow- 
falls during early November speeded up the 
usual decline in many seasonal activities 
at this time of the year. Employment was 
still at approximately the same level as last 
year, however, according to all indications. 

During the next few months as further 
declines occur in construction, transporta- 
tion and logging, the number of unplaced 
applicants registering at employment offices 
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will undoubtedly increase. Basically, how- 
ever, conditions in this region, especially in 
the western section, compared favourably 
with the other sections of the country. 

The level of employment in the logging 
industry, which normally supports a major 
segment of total winter employment for the 
region, has been well below last year’s. 
Furthermore, indications were in several 
areas that the cutting season would end 
before Christmas, instead of continuing well 
into the New Year, as usual. 

On the other hand, the coal mining 


‘industry was in full operation in most areas 


since this is its seasonally active period. 
Similarly, meat packing plants were working 
at capacity; cattle and hog shipments were 
in good volume and prices were high owing 
to the favourable market in the USS. 


Employment conditions in the Pacifie 
region during November followed the 
normal pattern until sudden stormy weather 
struck towards the end of the month. 
Heavy rains and flash floods hastened the 
usual seasonal decline in construction and 
disrupted logging employment. 

In the logging industry, employment con- 
ditions were stable in all areas except 
Prince George, until the heavy rains halted 
some operations. Damage to roads and 
bridges was widespread. The worst impact 
was felt in the areas surrounding Nanaimo 
and Duncan, where approximately 2,000 
workers were thrown out of work. With 
this disruption of activity and the nearness 
of the annual Christmas shut-down, the 
immediate outlook for the industry was 
clouded with uncertainty. Previous indica- 
tions were that employment would continue 
at a good level until at least the end of 
January. From then on, it was hoped that 
new United Kingdom commitments would 
result in further improvement. Under 
present conditions, however, it would not be 
possible to determine trends until the 
middle of January. 

Conditions in the sawmill industry were 
good and most mills were operating at 
capacity. Since devaluation, exports to the 
United States had increased considerably. 
Indications were that the level of opera- 
tions would remain stable until January or 
February when the United Kingdom con- 
tract now open for tender would probably 
be settled. If a good part of any United 
Kingdom order goes to British Columbia 
producers, a further increase in mill employ- 
ment can be expected. 


Employment Service Activities 


Some 50,000 persons were added to the 
number unplaced during November. This 
was an unusually large increase for the time 
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of year. Starting about the middle of 
October, two weeks earlier than in 1948, the 
influx of applicants into employment offices 
began to quicken, with each week showing 
a larger rise than the week before. An 
advance of 11,000 over the previous week 
was registered in the last week in November; 
by the first week in December, 14,000 were 
being added in one week. The latest figure 
shows 234,000 unplaced applicants at employ- 
ment offices at December 8. 

When assessing these unplaced applicants 
as an indicator of employment conditions, 
however, it must be realized that the appli- 
cants’ total includes a number of persons 
already employed who are seeking other 
work. On the other hand, there may be 
some unemployed who have not registered 
in National Employment Service offices and 
who, therefore, are not included. 

The pattern which registrations were 
following are to some extent evident in the 
statistical information available for October. 
At the end of that month, over one-third 
of the applicants on file were registered in 
unskilled occupations, and the majority of 
these were looking for general labouring 
jobs. Most of the winter increase in unem- 
ployment occurs among this category of 
workers; this year, however, there is likely 
to be a sharper than usual increase in the 
number of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
seeking jobs. Already the proportion in this 
latter group is larger than at the same time 
last year (31 per cent of all applicants as 
compared with 26 per cent in 1948). 

About one-half of all unplaced applicants 
were receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits at the middle of November. In 
addition, a number were putting in their 
nine days’ waiting period required by the 
Act before payment can begin. 

About 60 per cent of all applicants had 
signed the live unemployment register at 
the beginning of the month. The propor- 
tion seeking benefits is expected to increase 
steadily during the winter months, probably 
exceeding the 80 per cent who signed the 
register during February of last winter. 
Twenty to 25 per cent of those claiming 
may be disqualified because they cannot 
meet the necessary requirements laid down 
by the Act. The chief reason for non- 
entitlement will be insufficient contributions, 
although some will be disqualified because 
of not being unemployed, leaving work 
without just cause and other reasons. Gen- 
erally, however, it would appear that rela- 
tively fewer workers are being disqualified 
this year from receiving benefits. About 79 
per cent of all claims adjudicated in October, 
1949, were allowed compared with 71 per 
cent in October, 1948. 
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The outlook for job possibilities during 
the coming winter months is not bright. 
Already vacancies registered are at a lower 
point than in the trough of the winter 
slump last year. Of the openings on file, 
over one-quarter are in the service indus- 
tries. Hirings are currently being activated 


by the Christmas trade and, while workers 
are still at a premium in the stenographic 
occupations and in some skilled trades, jobs 
for unskilled or semi-skilled workers, which 
account for the majority of unplaced appli- 
cants, will probably not be available in any 
number until the spring opening of activity. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


IN CANADA, 1948 


Industrial employment and payrolls reached record levels in 
1948, according to the annual survey of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. There was a falling-off in the proportion of women 


workers employed. 


Employment in Canada in 1948, as 
reported by leading establishments in the 
eight major industrial divisions, showed a 
further upward movement. The index 
number for the year exceeded the all-time 
maximum of 1947 by 4-2 per cent, and the 
wartime peak recorded in 1943 by 6:4 per 
cent. An even greater advance occurred in 
the weekly salaries and wages index, which 
rose by 15-6 per cent. 

A detailed review of the situation in 1948 
in the nine leading industrial groups— 
manufacturing, logging, mining, transporta- 
tion, communications, construction and 
maintenance, services, trade, and finance— 
is presented in the Annual Survey. of 
Employment and Payrolls in Canada, 1948, 
released recently by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The report also contains 
information relating to the distribution of 
employees, industrially and geographically, 
and by sex, and discusses the changes that 
have occurred in the employment of women. 


Employment 


The higher level of industrial activity 
reported in 1948 brought the index of 
employment for the year to an all-time 
high of 195-8 per cent of the 1926 average. 
The previous maximum was in 1947, when 
the annual average reached 187°9. 

At the beginning of 1948 the index 
number of employment was seven per cent 
higher than at January 1, 1947. As the year 
progressed the rate of increase diminished 
and by December 1, the index was only 
2-4 per cent above that indicated at the 
same date in the preceding year. 

Improvement recorded in 1948 was, as in 
1947, generally greater in the non-manu- 
facturing classes than in manufacturing, 
thus continuing a trend evident since the 


termination of hostilities. There were two 
exceptions, logging and transportation. In 
the former, employment declined by seven 
per cent, as a result partly of unfavour- 
able weather, and partly of export market 
conditions; apart from 1947, the average, 
however, was higher than in any earlier 
year. 

Rather higher levels of industrial 
activity were indicated in all provinces in 
1948 as compared with 1947. The increases 
in the index numbers of employment varied 
from 1-2 per cent in New Brunswick and 
2-1 per cent in Saskatchewan, to 6°4 per 
cent in Alberta, 8°4 per cent in Nova 
Scotia, and 11:3 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island. The gains in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia amounted to 3:2 per 
cent, 4:6 per cent, and 4-6 per cent, 
respectively. 


Trends in Employment of Women 


Information available respecting sex dis- 
tribution is of comparatively short dura- 
tion, and relates to a period which has been 
affected by many unusual factors, it is 
explained, and it is not yet possible to 
determine the extent to which fluctuations 
in the employment of men and women 
result from seasonal or other causes. 

During 1948, there was an increase of 
nearly three per cent in reported employ- 
ment of women, while the reported number 
of men rose by 4:5 per cent. In large 
part, the disparities in the rates of gain 
resulted in variation in the level of employ- 
ment in the different industries included in 
the surveys: considerable expansion, for 
instance, took place during the year in 
construction, in which the personnel is 
largely male. In several of the industrial 
groups the ratios of women were somewhat 
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lower than during 1947. As compared with 
the war years, declines in the proportions 
of women were indicated in practically all 
cases. 


Month to month changes indicated for 
workers of both sexes in 1948 were on ten 
occasions in the same direction, although 
not necessarily of the same magnitude. At 
September 1 and again at December 1, the 
trends were at variance, the reported 
number of men declining and the number 
of women rising. Seasonable movements 
were largely responsible for these differ- 
ences. In spite of the moderate advances 
in the employment of women in the year 
under review, there was a slight falling-off 
in their proportion per 1,000 workers of 
both sexes on the payrolls of leading 
establishments. 


Payrolls 


The index number of weekly salaries and 
wages in the eight leading industries rose 
in 1948 by 15-6 per cent as compared with 
1947, previously the maximum in the 
record dating from June 1, 1941. The rise 
in the index in 1948 as compared with 
earlier years was due to the payment of 
higher wage and salary rates in most 
branches of industry, together with a 
rather greater volume of employment than 
in 1947. The losses in employment, working 
hours and earnings as a result of industrial 
disputes in the year under review were less 
than in immediately preceding years, the 
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improvement in this respect being particu- 
larly marked as compared with 1947 and 
1946. In the nine leading industries, in- 
cluding financial institutions, the general 
index of payrolls was 199-0; as compared 
with 172-5 in 1947, previously the maximum 
in the record. 


In the period for which monthly statistics 
of weekly payrolls are available, the dis- 
bursements of the larger firms in the eight 
leading industries have mounted by 99-6 
per cent; the accompanying increase in the 
index of employment in 1948 was 28-2 per 
cent. The following factors are cited as 
being mainly responsible for the materially 
larger advance in the index of aggregate 
payrolls: (1) the payment of higher wage- 
rates in very large numbers of industries 
and establishments, in addition to the 
general increases due to the mandatory 
payment of cost-of-living allowances during 
the war to the majority of workers; (2) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work; and (3) 
reductions in the proportions of women 
workers. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings of salaried employees 
and wage-earners on the staffs of leading 
employers in the eight major industrial 
groups averaged $40.11 in 1948, before 
deductions for income tax, unemployment 
insurance contributions, etc., exceeding by 
11 per cent the 1947 figure of $36.15. 


20+ EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Highest averages were reported in steam 
railway operation ($54.61), pulp and paper 
mills ($54.24), and metallic ore mining 
($51.12). The average in automobile manu- 
facturing was also high. 

In the lower categories of earnings, com- 
puted from data furnished by the larger 
establishments, fell the hotel and restaurant, 
hosiery and knitting, laundry and dry- 
cleaning, leather footwear, and garment and 
personal furnishing divisions, in which per 
capita figures varied from $24.43 in the 
first-named to $29.86 in clothing factories. 
In these industries, the proportions of 
women workers are high, while the average 
hours worked are frequently’ below the 
general level. In the case of the hotels 
and restaurants group, board and lodging 


are often provided the workers; no allow- 
ance is made in the current data for the 
value of such perquisites. This is also the 
case in the logging industry, in which the 
collection of material on employment and 
payrolls is unusually difficult, largely due 
to the methods of payment used in many 
camps. 


Average Work Week 


Although the changes were not marked, 
there was a general trend in 1948 towards 
shorter hours in most industries. Reduction 
in the standard hours of work in some 
establishments was a factor, as was a 
diminution in the amount of overtime work 
in certain instances. These factors oper- 
ated to a greater extent in the comparison 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE EIGHT MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS: 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 


(1926 =100) 
Industrial Groups 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1943 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Mm ACEI ING: 1.1 aeiou ee 4 are wire 117-1 80-9 | 112-3 | 226-2] 203-6 186-3 | 199-0} 105-0 
[Lap ee eR ES, Ble aes sega cee 1) 66-5 119-1 180-4 247-3 268-5 309-1 287-6 
ART D'S 00, ee. Pe. ce te eres 96-7 120-1 97-5 | 163-8] 158-5 | 146-9] 155-2 158-1 173-6 
Communications. . eee eT ZO G 83-9 84-4 104-5 117-6 141-9 164-3 177-0 
Transportation. . : 109-7 79-0 85-6 114-4 124-5 128-4 136-9 140-5 
Construction and Maintenance . 129-7 74-6 113-0 129-8 109-1 129-6 152-9 168-6 
BOTCICCS aie. atic cate peuaeire << 0 130-3 106-7 137-4 189-8 205-7 224-2 240-1 251-6 
PRPROGR tb schon code tence: ae 126-2 | 112-1 136-6 | 155-1 174-8 | 191-2} 207-1 | 221-4 
Eight leading industries...... 119-0 83-4 | 113-9 | 184-1] 175-1| 173-2 | 187-9 | 195-8 


1 Establishments having 15 or more employees. 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE NINE 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AS AT OCTOBER 1, 1942-1948 


Industrial Group 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

PNET AOEUTING Yc leivielein’ +o 1etel ete «| Sauelo.0 0 closets 25-7 27-9 28-3 26-0 24-1 22-9 22-6 

W)UPADIOMA OOS 2 oe ede ctayessyerr<i.e2 oi 15:3 19-1 18-8 13-8 ila Schr 10-9 10-5 

Non-durable Goods..:..........5.5 38-6 40-4 40-2 37-6 35-1 34-4 34-4 

Electric Light and Power........... 11-2 12-5 13-0 12-6 10-6 10-6 11-7 
UG OOIN GS Se oh ered ath Sie, Mtoe we wikis ein je e's e+ 1:8 2:4 1-9 1-9 1-8 1:8 1:7 
LIES ECG, tacit ees nein See ia sos lee ae 2-0 3-1 3°3 2°8 2-4 9-1 2-2 
XUTINUNTICATIOUA ee ree hides eles aes os 47-7 52-6 55:5 55-8 54-7 52-8 52-3 
rE SPOLLALIOME ees, te tee + eracais eis a's = 6-0 8-0 8-5 8-2 6-8 6-5 6-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 1-4 2-3 2-7 2-2 1-8 1-7 1-9 
ECG Bic ne einer ayaysiatacinseraicislacaurelsce <7 51-6 58-0 58-2 57-6 54-4 53-6 51-5 
MInT LSh eee tie Ceeee AAs ete tre fecie eit ius She's, 45-3 49-1 49-3 46-8 41-9 40-2 39-0 
Fight leading industries.............. 22-7 25-3 26-1 24-2 22-2 21-0 20-9 
ANCOR MeN Met cee et etae sacs teense aie « 44-9 50-8 53 +9 53-3 46-7 47-1 46-9 
Total—All Industries................. 23-5 26-2 27-1 25-3 23-2 22-0 21-9 


1 Comprises iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments 
and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries with the exception of electric light and power. 
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with 1946 and 1945. Changes:in the indus- 
trial distribution of the wage-earners 
reported in manufacturing also had an 
important effect in the comparison of the 
1948 figures with those reported on the 
final year of the war and the immediate 
post-war period. 

In some instances the averages were 
higher, largely due to the fact that, in 
general, the losses in working time in 1948 
resulting from labour-management disputes 
were decidedly lower than in either 1946 
or 1947. The higher average in building 
in 1948 was associated with continued 
improvement in the supply situation. In 


the pulp and paper and dairy products 
industries, the averages of 49-0 and 47-0 
respectively were considerably above the 
general averages. This was due in part 
to the fact that most establishments in 
these groups are situated in smaller centres, 
and that the staffs are largely male. 
Average hours, on the other hand, were 
relatively short in the garment and personal 
furnishings, fruit and vegetable preserving, 
and leather footwear plants, in which con- 
siderable numbers of women are employed. 
These are shown to be 36:6, 38-9 and 38-9 
respectively. 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN 


THE NINE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS: 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


(June 1, 1941=100) 


Industrial Groups 1942 1945 1946 1947 1948 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Manviacturingesa. Jc. citestaticosemaves im eine agi 29.17 32.65 32.51 36.57 40.91 
PORCINE 4 sae Aoi en eee cer neers en ieee 20.34 26.89 29.03 35.42 39.11 
IE OTIS deiaie, eaa eaea) Tere dA ee rad 2 tc rua, olieers 34.79 38 .60 39.21 43.03 48.77 
(WonimMunicatlonsa.ien ae cere wien eae ere cae 28.13 31.48 32.76 34.42 37.66 
SETansSpOLremblon:: «eames ado Cae. ea eid 34.69 38 .82 40.07 44.16 48.61 
Construction and Maintenance..........-....... 26.45 30.08 31.53 34.86 38.31 
PETVACER nrc erase wat oen bh Hale eRe ae omens 17.37 19.87 21.06 23 .48 25.87 
TYG a ee ore at ee ae By SE aC Oe 24.07 26.85 28.45 31.29 34.38 
Eight leading industries..................... 28-56 31-99 32-38 36-15 40-11 
LOINC Cc ieee ae oe ea er ea ga AN Ne 30.20 33.51 34.85 37.09 38.80 
Nine leading industries...................... 28.61 32.04 32.48 36.19 


ANNUAL AVERAGES OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
1946-48 


Industries 


Manufacturing........ Pre a ee Oh! 
rable: Po0d 8ic.5.0ko ae nacecee eee cee Eee 
WNon-durable foods: A sane ot eaten ae eee 


iO h Yd ag A eS Ae ae Bi Smee RED ns | ape 
HiGCaLEe FANSHOLLALION:. .(0)/5/s10:51k/o:0 cee nee eC 
inline CONStruction, +i... s.r eenite teenie 
Buchiway. Construction ..(c+.u \ >see he een tee 
RIG TVACOS uM aiisistiic.s- sis o,0ih 4 vine ake tse OA Co Eee 
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1946 1947 1948 

Bislher sie eo ere ae 42-7 42-5 42-2 
jd aerate skater ars av oearat 42-8 42-7 42-3 
BBG ARARAE ROD Ca 42-6 42-3 42-0 
Spi ocho bnidse saa 3° 43-2 42-2 42-6 
sietojolengysisteta, spe elote ete 46-3 45-6 45-1 
mote atons wus lot merece 38-7 39-2 39-9 
pat eh seep ee 37-7 39-3 37-5 

43-2 42-5 42-3 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index receded 0-5 points to 161-7 
between October 1 and November 1, 1949. 
This marked the third successive monthly 
decline and lowered the index 1:1 below the 
August peak of 162-8. Easier food quota- 
tions again were primarily responsible for 
the decrease, although the clothing index 
moved down fractionally. 

The food index dropped 1-7 points to 
203-3 during October, due mainly to sea- 
sonal weakness for meats coupled with 
lower prices for eggs and fresh and canned 
vegetables. These outweighed increases for 
oranges, lemons and coffee. Clothing, the 
only other group to register a decline, 
receded from 184-1 to 183-7 due mainly to 
decreases for men’s overcoats and suits and 
women’s topcoats. Higher quotations for 
coal and coke imported from the United 
States were reflected in a further advance 
in the fuel and light index from 134-1 to 
135-1. Home furnishings and _ services 
moved up 0-2 to 167.4 when higher prices 
for certain furniture items overbalanced 
decreases for dishes and glassware. The 
group indexes for miscellaneous items at 
130-2 and rentals at 123-9 remained 
unchanged. 

From August, 1939 to November, 1949, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
60-4 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for six of the 
eight regional centres moved lower during 
October, while two were higher. As 
in previous months, food changes were 
primarily résponsible although clothing 
prices were easier at most cities. Home 
furnishings and services registered little 
change while miscellaneous items were 
steady; where United States coal prices 
were used the fuel and light index was 
firmer, while at other centres the index 
declined because, of lower domestic fuel 
costs. Rents, which are based on quarterly 
surveys, remained unchanged. 


Composite city index changes between 
October 1 and November 1 were as follows: 
Saint John —1-:1 to 157:9; Montreal 
—1-1 to 164-3; Halifax —0-8 to 154-2; 
Toronto —0-7 to 157-2; Winnipeg —0-5 to 
155-7; Vancouver —0-5 to 162-3; Saskatoon 
+0:-4 to 162-8 and Edmonton +0:3 to 
157-1. 


Wholesale Prices, Octoher, 1949 


The general level of wholesale prices rose 
1-7 points to 157-1 between September 
and October, 1949. When compared with 
October, 1948, a drop of 2-2 has occurred. 
Of the eight major groups, six were higher 
led by a gain of 6-4 points to 188-1 for 
wood, wood products and paper. Non- 
metallic minerals rose 4:9 to 138-9, while 
non-ferrous metals rose 2-9 to 141-2; iron 
products 1-7 to 173-5; chemical products 
0-9 to 122-0, and vegetable products 0-7 to 


142-6. Animal products dropped 2-3 to 
164-5, while fibres, textiles and textile 
products remained unchanged at 158-9. 


Principal increases among individual com- 
modities were as follows: steel scrap 25-0 
per cent, corn meal 17-8 per cent, green 
coffee 15-1 per cent, fluid milk, Halifax 
14-7 per cent, calf leather 12-9 per cent, 
western rye 10-9 per cent, sulphur 10-5 per 
cent, dyeing materials 10-1 per cent, red 
cedar shingles 10-0 per cent, newsprint 9-0 
per cent. Among commodity decreases were 
quinine sulphate 23-8 per cent, molasses 
19-6 per cent, ham, Montreal 17-5 per cent, 
canned corn 12-5 per cent, worsted cloth 
10:3 per cent, zinc, sheet 9-3 per cent, 
cotton seed oil 8-7 per cent, canned peas 
8-3 per cent, spruce lath 7-1 per cent. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at wholesale eased 0-7 to 145-0 
between September and October. The 
decline was due entirely to weakness in 
animal product prices. An index for this 
series dropped 2-0 to 181-7. Field products 
were unchanged at 123-0. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, November, 1949 


The number of disputes between workers 
and employers which resulted in work 
stoppages was little changed from the pre- 
vious month. The number of workers 
invclved was substantially lower but. the 
time loss increased sharply, being almost 
double that for October, 1949. Three strikes 
which accounted for 87 per cent of the total 
time loss were rubber factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., lithographers at London, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q., and motor vehicle factory 
workers at Oshawa, Ont. Preliminary 
figures for November, 1949, show 20 strikes 
and lockouts in existence, involving 8,904 
workers, with a time loss of 135,526 man- 
working days, as compared with 19 strikes 
and lockouts in October, 1949, with 16,008 
workers involved and a time loss of 69,479 
days. In November, .1948, there were 21 


~strikes and lockouts, with 3,452 workers 


involved and a time loss of 17,000 days. 
For the first eleven months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 122 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 47,362 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,036,671 man-working days. In 
the similar period in 1948 there were 150 
strikes and lockouts, with 41,025 workers 
involved and a loss of 865,028 days. 


Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in .Canada, the time lost in 
November, 1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0-09 per cent in October, 1949; 0-02 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1949, was 133 and 12 were 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


per cent for November, 1948; 0-12 per cent 
for the first eleven months of 1949; and 
0-10 per cent for the first eleven months 
of 1948. 

Of the 20 strikes and lockouts recorded 
for November, 1949, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, two were compromise settle- 
ments and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month eight 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; coal miners, 
Edmonton district, Alta., January 13, 1948; 
optical lens factory workers at Edmonton, 
Alta., April 9, 1949; and textile products 
factory workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., 
August 29, 1949. As no reports have been 
received for some time on the strike of 
seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, which commenced on June 6, 1948, 
it is considered to have lapsed. 


still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 145 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 34,600 workers involved 
and a time loss of 143,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 133 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, ten, 
directly involving 17,400 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 52, 
directly involving 3,700 workers, on other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 200 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
23, directly involving 3,900 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 36, directly 
involving 1,800 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and seven 
directly involving 1,200 workers, on ques- 
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tions of trade union principle. Three 
stoppages, directly involving 1,400 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 


For the second quarter of 1949, figures 
show 33 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 12,360 workers and causing a time 
loss of 124,869 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1949, 
show 250 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 600,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
19,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September, 1949, are 275 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 510,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 6,350,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applica- 
tions for loans should give the number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour Gazerrr. Students should apply for 
material through their institutional library. 


Accident Prevention 


1. InpustrRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSO- 
cations. Report of the 1949 Annual 
Meeting and Convention. Toronto, 1949. 
Pp. 140. 


2. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orricr. Safety 


in the Petroleum Industry. Geneva, 1948. 
Pp. 18. 


Business 


3. Coman, Epwin T. Sources of Business 
Information. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1949. Pp. 406. 


4. DonaLpson, Gorpon. Government 
Regulations and Your Business. Winnipeg, 
1949. Pp. 28. 


5. Yocum, JAmrEs C. Information Sources 
for Small Businesses; A Selected List of 
Sources of Information on Beginning and 
Operating a Small Business, by James C. 
Yocum assisted by Marjorie Landaker. 
Columbus, Ohio State University, 1949. 


Children—Em ployment 


6. Ditton, Harotp J. Early School 
Leavers; A Major Educational Problem. 
New York, National Child Labor Com- - 
mittee, 1949. Pp. 94. 


7. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. The 
Protection of Young Workers Employed 
Underground in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1948. 
Pp. 40. 

8. INTERNATIONAL Laspour Orrice. Pro- 
tection of Young Workers on Inland 
Waterways. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 73. 


Collective Bargaining 


9. Smyru, Ricuarp C. Bargaining with 
Organized Labor, by R. C. Smyth and M. J. 
Murphy. New York, Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., in association with Modern Industry 
Magazine, 1948. Pp. 302. 

10. Weiss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions; Adjustment of Grievances. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 103. 


Co-operative Societies 


11. Parker, FLorence. Developments in 
Consumers’ Co-ops in 1948. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 15. 

12. THomson, Watson. Pioneer in Com- 
munity; Henri Lasserre’s Contribution to 
the Fully Cooperative Society. Toronto, 
The Ryerson Press, 1949. Pp. 123. 


Cost and Standard of Living 


13. INTERNATIONAL Lapour OFFICE. 
Methods of Family Living Studies; Report 
prepared for the Seventh International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 
September, 1949). Geneva, 1949. Pp. 63. 


14. Martin, Frances H. Retail Prices 
of Food, 1948. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 
per ld, 

15. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Wholesale Prices, 1947. Washington, G.P.O., 
1949. Pp. 66. 

16. Workers’ EpucaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION 
(Canada). $72.98 Per Week!; Necessary 
for a Family of Four to Maintain itself 
on an Adequate Standard of Living. 
Toronto, 1948. Pp. 29. 


Education, Vocational 


17. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Voca- 
tional Retraining of Disabled Miners. 
Geneva, 1949. Pp. 103. 

18. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Voca- 
tional Training and Promotion in the Metal 
Trades. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 164. 


19. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Voca- 
tional Training of Adults, Including Dis- 
abled Persons. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 216. 


Employees—Selection 


20. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Recruitment and Training in the Construc- 
tion Industries. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 56. 


21. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFIce. 
Recruitment and Training in the Petroleum 
Industry. Geneva, 1948. Pp. 73. 

22. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Technical Methods of Selection of Workers 
for the Inland Transport Industry. Geneva, 
1949 Pp. 60. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


23. INTERNATIONAL LasBour Orrice. Holi- 
days with Pay in Agriculture. Geneva, 1949. 
Bp, 58. i 

24. OtpFIELD, Frep E. Industrial Welfare 
Officer. Ealing, Institute of Welfare, 1949. 
Pp. 119. 


25. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Employee-Benefit Provisions; Selected 
Excerpts from Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ments. Washington, 1949. Pp. 74. 


26. Wetss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions ; Employee-Benefit Plans, by 
Abraham Weiss and Thurza J. Brannon. 
Washington, 1949. 2 volumes. 

Part 1—Health, Welfare, and Insurance 
Plans. Pp. 143. 
Part 2—Pension Plans. Pp. 106. 


Employment 


Full Enjoyment. 
1948. 


27. Crospy, NorMAN. 
London, Nicholson and Watson, 
Pp. 128. 


28. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Employment in Inland. Transport. Geneva, 
1947. Pp. 62. 

29. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFIce. 
Employment Problems; With Special Refer- 
ence to Recruitment and Training in the 
Textile Industry. Geneva, 1948. Pp. 119. 


30. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Regularisation of Protection and Employ- 
ment at a High Level. Geneva, 1947. 
Poe74. 

31. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Regularisation of Production and Employ- 
ment at a High Level in the Iron and Steel 
Industry. Geneva, 1947. Pp. 73. 


32. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Employment Outlook in the Building 
Trades. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
121. 


Industrial Relations 


33. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. Management Conference 
Report; Stenographic Briefs of Addresses 
given before the California Personnel 
Management Association. San Francisco, 
1948-49. 17 Pamphlets. 

No. 

2—What to do in Industrial Relations 
in 1948. Pp. 6. 

5—Personnel Job Today. Pp. 16. 

6—Facing Plain Economic Facts im 
the Future. Pp. 7. 

7—Law of Intelligent Action in Busi- 
ness Management. Pp. 7. 

10—Where ws the Taft-Hartley 
Leading Us? Pp. 18. 

11—Current Trends in Personnel Man- 
agement. Pp. 10. 

13—Management Outlook 
Relations. Pp. 12. 

17—What Facts need Facing in Indus- 
trial Relations. Pp. 6. 

18—Our Wage and Salary Dilemma. 
Pp. 10. 

20—Impact of Unionization on Sound 
Personnel Relations. Pp. 8. 

21—Getting Down to Facts in 
Negotiations. Pp. 6. 

22—Keeping the Management 
Pate Pp. 15: 

23—Facing Facts at the Management 
Level. Pp. 8. 

25—Are Unions a Part of Your Busi- 
mess? Pp. 10. 

26—What Psychology can do in the 
Selection of Men. Pp. 8. 

27—Working Under the Wage-Hour 
Law. Pp. 16. 

28—The Next Stage in Our National 
Labor Policy. Pp. 9. 


Law 


in Labor 


Union 


Team 
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34. Intrnois. University. INSTITUTE OF 
Lazork AND INpusSTRIAL RELATIONS. Some 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1943 1939 
Oct. Oct. 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force (1).. . + 

Employed (1).. ve t i 
Male (1)... F Tt it 
HSCS ¢) SR = te a ae Tt t 

AIC WUOTKOLS (2) 52 0:0:n.s o.c1a5.019 0.0 2101016 0 a:0,0,00535 4 510 6 + t 

IORI DIOVOR. (2) nok 4 cscs ite winds e sin jeinavews + 9/4/- t t 

Genotemployment (2) ic). ccsccy.cc' veo os shat 187-5 121-7 

Unemployment in trade unions (4)............. % 0-3 9-1 

BEER LION: G4. ete sac.s fap oadains Gaede dee No. 899 1,036 
MNCL INBIGS, CHa dom Aa ee Ss Are sis celeb ace No. 196 318 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income..................... $000,000 t T 

Per capita weekly earnings.................006- $ 31-48 T 

Average hourly earnings..................+. cents t t 

Average hours worked per week................. + Tt 

_Average real weekly earnings, index (4)........... t Tt 
National Employment Service— 

Unplaced' applicants (6)..........02.6.0cseensess 000 t t 

milled vacancies (8) i...3..sdersesscee scenes > 000 t t 

Placements, weekly average...............005 000 i Tt 

Unemployment Insurance— 
eT OO eat Mo ED brit Wisirwssidisle sporn 000 1-0 t 
PRSPPATISG TE ATETICL ¢ ales sei cibserasiataaus eis eilals'a, $000, 000 157-1 t 
Price Indexes— 

WU GV EAR EOE SER ee Aut Mr Ren oe ry ee 101-9 79-6 

SeetOr livinge (9) 4... ccc tc ae Se va else heb ote 118-4 102-7 

Residential building materials (§)................ (10) 139-1} (29) 102-3 

Production— } 

Industrial production index (8).............0.000.}eceeeeeees . : . 197-1 117-8 
Mineral production index (8)...............+-)e.eeeeeees . : . 109-6 120-8 
Manvlacturing INAGSE (0)... gscis css estes saaess Low secele oe « . . . 217-4 117-7 

MIGOLIIG POWEF oe cacaa che genisince« 000, 000 k.w.h. 3,459 2,590 

Construction— 

. Contracts awarded..................$000,000 19-2 14-2 
Dwelling units, started....2.............. 000 t tT 
Mompleteds accdhs as cece eealies hes oe aoe 000 t tT 
Under Construct sen acer eter ss ccc ctvceee 000 t Tt 

Pie WON. vc ectoasew a. 8 © ch eaalete Risto s 000 tons 146-8 85-8 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 272-0 149-9 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle........ 97-7 98-4 

WSS 2s eae Mande MINES AG Cie chat dan 2 Sle ental 000 644-7 425-9 

PUOUPPTOCUGEON ts «cae sees saan man's oes 5 000 bbl. 2-12 2-09 

ENG WEPTING si cies steak deseeniemtn caenee 000 tons 259°3 281-0 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl. 0-8 0-7 

Automobiles and trucks.........2-.-0ss-e00+ 000 13-8 11-3 

UC Wis Hekate Merete cate bn bette aia ob ae 000 fine oz 280-0 433-1 

RU ONDGL ya os laceis aamieu aaa emia name nclusins 000 tons 24-4 25-5 

0 EP Be ce i Geir: None ot cine ee 000 tons 17-6 17-8 

ENIURO ee eee meee niacin: ca cad 000 tons 11-5 9-4 

AEN Cosi dersthee Dene ree SAT ce eG sic rots 000 tons 23-4 14-9 

(AGA aa a Beene cari ey, ae eee Ie 000 tons 1,547 1,748 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (8).............,.ceceeeeee 176-5 132-0 

DIE OVI CTICH Bee oecarciae Rapes thd Cane Cee $000, 000 5) 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 162-9 79-1 

Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 259-8 90-4 

Railways— . 

Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 5,815 3, 753 

Car loadings, revenue freight...............-. 000 290-5 250°5 


Banking and Finance— 


Common stooks, index (9) ssacs ves eeeys 86-4 96-6 
Preferred stocks, index (6). 255. 20.5 oc. reelaneals 118-2 107-4 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (§)................ 97-3 111-9 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000, 000 4,65 2,899 
Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 985 952 
Monay supply... pene fie keagta ap asannns O08 0 Oe 3} ape 
irculating media in hands of public..... . ’ 
anomie, Be SN Ie cree OTITIS : pital ateraas $000, 2,948] (°) 1,877} (*) 1,089 


Norz.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by. the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. (!) Labour Force survey figures given aré as of Aug. 20, 1949, Sept. 4, 
1948 and Mov. 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept. 30, 1949, 1948, 1946, 1943 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in 
manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. ) First of month, (®) Base 1935-1939= 100. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. (®) Year-end figures. (9) Annual index. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-245. sti. aw oe eee 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1924-20... tees cme sees aaah 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual A:-verage, 19380-34.2 257.90 =a, aoe canes 12,695 12,145 LUST, 35,957 
Annual Average; 1935-39 wn aeeekr os biter «eee « 8,564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-445. 0. 00Mo ci deacnacs ceases 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
1945—Totales cos ita es SOR co eee ce, sabes 4,259 11, 620 6,843 92,722 
1946—-Total «4... caseiaer mee eee ee eee ae 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
1947— 
REV ta aren Ro ee er hor Gana eth 809 1,443 508 2,760 
Hebruary.<— pone. eek oan AE 831 Lor 489 2,577 
Marcel ss.nchs feet ee 2 eee ee 947 1,212 513 2,672 
April... 8:45. ceteoe <cfo alee eae ete Gee 1,112 1,295 509 2,916 
May... etek ae nes One no eee eee 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
BLT: are nerd eee ey eet ANNE ES ah 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
a1 Aenean toe er ie yee etre 2 alien Oe 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
PAUP UBtic 0s acta Sen ett Cetera 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
September. $s tic. Atos eee eee 3,739 2,151 1,339 7,229 
Octo bers hee ee ae eee ee 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
November. strc lesen the cere tee nea 3, 635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
Decemn bers reece ae ee eee 3,024 2,870 1, 645 7,639 
Total dws eee cae 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
JANUS (acc Ways eC eer oe ae 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
BODruary: go 15,0... ete noes ee ee 2, 234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
Marcli\.34¢, (0a; Sais tee ees, ae en ee 4,184 3, 963 2,472 10,619 
ADVIL |. Bes Sc a ee ae ae ee 4,630 3,008 sR ef 2! 9,416 
May Wie teres fe, See. eis ake Bae 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
A LET its noeoee Spee hg REAR Ab nite PR tm 8 EE er Be 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,823 
) July ene oo Reg Aes Se ee eee 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
AUSUSt ss (6.0 Re wo Sacre ne ee ae 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
September Atte ek ieee cee © eee 4,383 4,755 2 iad 11,871 
October Ja55. ack oe es eee 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 . 
INOVember 2.0 send aee cn ee ee 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
Décemi berate tn Rass, cee aes 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
"Total &f ic sas ausn sn eee 52,986 45,191 27, 237 125,414 
i 1949— 
DANUAT Ys ioctl eters Sele ee 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
i Bebiruary cc 356 he ae eee ee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
i March ERA E CP OI ONG © cater: oo Oe me 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
ADR S522 cons aos orc ae 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
Mar Ie. oe ee, ROA ee eee 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
H JUNG S35 Sk ADR RC ee ee 5,012 3,770 3,185 11, 967 
} Dal soins fae Se aes ao eee 4,455 3,543 2,618 10, 616 
{ RU SUSGs 5 w5.-. Se eae: Bis een eee 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
4 September: j 05.20) sas an she one ee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
October in. 8. 0a. 2t od ae ae ee 2,831 2,907 1,814 7; 602 
N Total (10 months 1949)............. 34,661 28,733 20.307 83,701 
Total (10 months 1948)............. 44,625 Olyote 22,393 104, 290 
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TABLE A-2._DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 
Mari- : at B.C. 
Month times Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ge Total 
Wels 
1PM GY Co a ee ee 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
EREEPO UAL eR oe a, cH cw sqeas «Ae ce se ve 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
TOA =O ATUAT: f 7 ocsioti ev cieisied See's vis ays 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
Mepriary ee ia iae ee eecliet 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5,209 
WLU Vet an? 1, ta dettne Ate tt te eos 333 2,093 5,272 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
Sohal Panctarcve ty: Seer erg ees 310 1,361 5,259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
NUS ecg al Ee feo ee eee 371 1,326 4,969 4,725 1,069 9,460 
ST ee Ge as Ooo A Ae 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 15, 323 
BUAL Gregssahe yas see eae Mactan clo Yio rcte 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
ATC eee OAS en 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
BODCEMUDEES mos Mee ce wove dow he 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
(OLA Ko} 0 eee Ge, Ree Eire F 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13, 083 
INOVem berersscote os oS alhert: 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 11,129 
December... ok tee cis ec acta: 371 2,151 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
ae LOtalatiste ss asd. cet 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22, 552 11,996 125,414 
ete AAR Y ihe dracirtsaceicbacis lee vive. 3 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
RODLUALY utes once 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
Marcheric. )1150 etter. 25 Ge 243 1,475 4, 669 2,090 691 9,168 
FADE satiate fcr Aas ee wks 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
VE Viet ere eos Lote. ee 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
“CS gene een MVE, © ON oe ne ie 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11, 967 
pela cee. | Saas = oe Oe we ar a 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
PATIO US uch it etee Subset ste cae 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
NeplLemMbervs sh cee aks cal olet 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
MOtOHeramra: sods mcde oes 259 1,479 3.654 1,501 659 7,552 
Total (10 months 1949)... 2,433 15,926 42,626 15,855 6,861 83,701 


Total (10 months 1948)... 3,821 20, 152 51,446 18,745 10,126 | 104,290 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 


dee Unskilled Others 
Month rae 1 Jand Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
culture |" skilled Mining 

ai LOCAL recheck st ict ditale oy ee Os 1, 069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 

MeePeTotal hh 80, Uhl ocak. ets 4,174| 7,363| 8,546] 4,211 2,987 | 27,281 

Pas eM ATIMAIV a Sianakeau titan cis sche wees 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 

, PODTUAEY since eR hae Gane 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 

Marchitens 2. 6) sot bats e ds tas 1,241 685 1,248 446 546 4,184 

EA Oril ey eee Mapes Oo oP, |; Bae 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 

May Week as stn Pete cis eee 115i 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 

DUNG Vee Le acca ee: 3,130 1,570 1, 568 395 719 7,382 

CE ae RC bee Se Ee 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 

(ATISUSE SES eels A haces 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 

Sentemibers strc eaten: woubieed 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 

(10 eG SY <5 tes mae cre a eae, es 2,077 645 1, 463 405 330 4,920 

INOVerm bers mirsck sa vec: vat 1,794 565 Pewke 364 535 4,473 
Wecembersa: ss say aa ee 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 * 

PO CAR te Set cces tre naz 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 

MAO JAVUATY: Weer aies lature cincadies 14137 427 801 243 276 2,884 

Obrigr viene tes aor cerakc ects 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 

(Marc hiienmn pm oni iy oes chicks 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 

EDTA serie aratrAar ea Feb oi pens Seid s 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 

DV eRe ciiaobitw aus 2,164 538 777 268 240 3, 987 

DUROar tse een ot nae 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 

eee CERT eh hor. < 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 

POG UBt ae eecire van iow inathas, ae 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 

DONLOMDEI. pchinsmease ade oes _ 440 189 393  PEOR! 481 1,706 

OCTODET crane ne saan Miia le oes: 1,173 423 641 ~241 353 2,831 


Total (10 months 1949).... 16,176 5,270 7,346 2,558 3,311 34, 661 


Total (10 months 1948).... 15, 232 9,801 | 11,722 3, 676 4,694 44,625 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Logging, | Manu- 
oR Fishing, | facturing 
Trapping, 
Mining 
1938—Average............ 22 59 
1939—Average............ 25 62 
1940—Average............ 27 77 
1941—Average............ 29 107 
1942—Average............ 30 143 
1948—Average............ 31 169 
1944—Average........... 33 172 
1945—Average........... 35 156 
1946—Average............ 42 146 
1947—January............ 43 161 
Bebriuary sc. etdecre 41 164 
Marelite.ccc.: 40 166 
April 37 167 
Mia xtra as, Aon 41 170 
JUNG eeu. «\. 46 172 
July. 49 176 
PAUDTISG roa h dures 52 178 
September........ 52 182 
Octobersa-:.c was 54 186 
November......... 56 190 
December... ....:.- 55 189 
1948—January............ 52 187 
MeO DIURT VA hase. 52 193 
March..... 47 189 
Ari o.ore. ec 43 194 
Mig vik aro nars raha 47 195 
June 51 201 
Jul vistas ee 53 201 
Aug Osta dete oak pam 55 204 
September......... 57 220 
Octoberscen. acne 57 213 
November......... 56 214 
December.......... 52 211 
1949—January............ 49 211 
February... 2k 47 213 
Marche. sora imeck 42 214 
PAD TUL eens acai eee 40 213 
ES, 8 a Ske A 46 209 
PAUITG ces oi. eo ne 51 216 
MUL Saeeeee te. s 5. Ney. 51 214 
PAU UB Utes ee 55 218 


Utilities, 
Trans- : inance, Supple- 
_| portation,| Services 
sae Communi- (including Satie Total 
cation, |Govern- Tooaede 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
9 56 59 5 209 
8 57 59 5 215 
Ji 63 62 5 245 
16 73 67 8 299 
18 80 73 10 354 
18 86 78 13 395 
13 95 83 13 409 
15 101 90 13 410 
24 114 103 14 443 
23 122 108 16 473 
24 124 110 16 479 
25 125 111 15 480 
28 126 111 16 484 
31 130 112 16 500 
35 133 114 17 516 
38 135 115 17 531 
39 135 116 17 538 
40 137 116 17 546 
41 139 116 17 554 
38 142 116 18 561 
31 143 116 17 550 
30 139 119 18 543 
29 139 116 18 548 
28 140 120 19 544 
34 142 121 18 551 
37 147 125 18 570 
43 150 130 20 595 
48 153 130 20 606 
48 157 130 20 614 
48 185 130 22 663* 
48 164 130 21 633 
46 166 130 21 632 
39 164 129 21 614 
35 159 133 20 607 
34 159 131 20 605 
35 161 134 20 606 
39 163 134 19 610 
42 166 138 20 622 
46 170 141 20 645 
49 172 142 21 649 
51 172 139 23 658 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 


Therefore, the final total does not 
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‘employers in the elght leading industries reported a tota' 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from apt fic having 15 or more employees—At October 1, 20,572 
employment of 2,106,724 and total payrolls of $91,848,329 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly |] _ 


Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages Employment Payrolls 
Oct. 1|Sept.1;Oct. 1)Oct. 1/Sept.1)/Oct. 1 Oct. 1/Oct. 1|Sept.1)Oct. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
SUR RP NEARING: MEPOVETRCOS 3 oo iurnsg ct sis erm aiayeio wieieinss inh ecm oie 37.60) 37.58] 37.16] 124.4) 124-9) 126-5) 123-5) 213-4) 214-1) 214-9 
Prince Hd ward: Ielandie sic so. sce issen ees ees 33.95} 33.59] 33.33] 154-6) 154-3) 153-7) 151-9) 241-7] 238-7} 235-0 
Nova Scotia. OR ots arte vere tia cuit ccs coieve ta bats sha, com 37.79] 37.63] 37.13) 121-6) 122-5) 122-5) 117-0} 202-9] 203-5] 201- 
SOUL TAT TINE WIGICS » icteias aclam attic ce ts-c:2ee-epercistirs'» 37.54] 37.75) 37.42) 127-7| 127-6) 131-9] 132-8] 230-1] 231-4] 237-1 
| j 
ADUESES OO a fee aS RIE Ge PIN Sesrsinleecoesa claraist cial « 41.77) 41.46) 40.08) 126-9) 126-8) 130-8) 126-7) 221-2) 219-5) 218-8 
vey Oe Je Jon AS en a ae ee a 45.02) 44.53) 43.04) 129-6) 129-1) 129-1) 123-7 ret 212-1) 205-0 
RTAG EE TOVIICES SOr.ci ey or Seto are tise sical ceo 44.07) 43.73) 42.47) 144-9) 145-4] 140-9} 130-0) 241-0) 240-0) 225-9 
WA a a pee ee eerie 9. depts a a ve ea 43.88) 43.43) 42.56) 139-1/1137-7| 134-2) 124-9) 230-4) 225-8] 215-4 
A P 34-2 3-4 +3] 128-0 *8| 217-6) 209-4 
: 3-6 3 8-4) 268-5 -1} 250-4 
7) 2 2°79 *2| 260-7) 247-4 
4 +6) 222-0) 215-7 
Montreal. . 7| 209-8 
Quebec ... 216-8} 205-0 
Toronto 7| 207-6 
Ottawa 1} 200-0 
Hamilton 1} 196-8 
Windsor.... 0) 177-0 
IDG De a Se TIBIES ais 91510 aie. bie;e, k dieieieiese 050 UE's : , : -1| 203-8 
SCO WOR: eis e tatett coe re tele aie halite 0 nee uete 3 5 j . : . : : 4) 264-1 
PTGS? eater. Co cls ah elias ee Mea Be alae en, GS eee wees . + -7| 184-7 
PEG ID OLE ta gate Revco merits deeten Gia Sidhe aco < aceee sleieths 9} 194-2 
Sherbrooke 5| 194-7 
6| 224-4 
OURO Wie M et ere ner Mata, « pierserts dew o veye-ara | Coes RON SA UG OL ee rete bere coer fina ap elis ta slans [ures ceca seed teats ayer 
eta (siete ee raat ok tmehera niticiare oe tea p vin Cae 1) 230-5 
1] 155-2 
SR AEE [Greece ket, Nethgicte- [lois it ale Pais e-alerts <|\vler « laters 
-8| 253-2 
+1) 219-5 
-2| 277-5 
-4| 228-6 


PTAA CUE IDS oa ra oan mn Sgclsgupye ies tinceia sees © hier aie , 4 : +1) 124-5} 125-0} 121-2] 214-3) 212-1) 206-3 
Moree GOOUS tarde erunadcuete char athan yes . 5 . -O} 116-5} 119-4} 117-3] 199-0) 196-5) 195-3 
Mon= tira ble Goods ays csctaa nais'e wa a o.ey + o,0/ers 129-8] 128-8] 124-3} 229-2] 226-6] 217-6 
Electric Light and Power..................++- 176-7| 158-8] 136-6] 266-1] 272-7) 232-6 

SERRE PINT eee atte Sereieerietgtasietsicie's sacacsie cpeksscabeee 101-6} 169-1} 180-7) 221-2) 217-9] 326-1 

OTT TS SS IS Ny Pie ie i, nee, ee nee Tan 104-9} 101-4] 93-2) 170-8} 168-3] 161-9 

Rens WICH CLONAL, a asian ella aieliyaie ais s.igts's.e oacaye’? wre ca 3 : -9| 208-4) 189-6| 174-3) 307-5) 308-8) 265-5 

EP AADOU ON ay 1. lacicasap chet amiee ae oe ee he meee 6 eye e.- : a : +6] 147-2} 148-4] 143-4] 233-8) 232-6) 232-7 

Construction and Maintenance g " F -5| 147-9] 141-9] 129-8} 265-0] 269-7| 248-3 

Services ?......... ee alates tat nisi ay acniay<' ia pals wisea sare a : r -9| 157-0} 153-1] 145-8] 259-2) 262-2) 243-3 

EE Pons ta Cea Nee ees be sae das cdiink es fec the ac i a é -9| 145-4) 143-4) 135-0) 233-0) 227-6] 212-6 


Eight Leading Industries....................... , : ; -3| 132-4) 133-1) 127-6] 223-6) 222-6) 215-7 


Finance......... AAG A ark se Baa eres 41.20} 41.55} 38.99) 147-8] 145-2) 142-7) 136-2) 209-9} 207-9) 191-5 
Nine Leading Industries........................ 43.50) 43-20] 41.69) 132-9) 132-8) 133-5) 128-0) 223-1) 224-4) 214-7 


. 1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus,lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. Thenon-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, 
as listed in Table C-4 with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month ‘8 ri pet ri al Aree Phin? 
5 ggregate| Average | Salaries _ |Aggregate| Average | Salaries 
Emly, “| Weekly | Salaries |and Wages Eapiey Weekly | Salaries jand Wages 
et Payrolls Jand Wages Payrolls |and Wages 
: $ $ 
Tica be L04 Len oat tere 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
ote Ly!) 1846 ce eG.n an pee 110-5 137-8 127-0 32.08 112-1 140-4 127-3 32.54 
Clot rarda a Loa sa virrhcn aol epee 116-6 149-8 131-3 83.15 112-1 143-0 129-8 83.18 
Oatgeenl 610 47....4 aes. aan ae 127-6 184-9 148-1 37.39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
Obes iden LOSS et viteaevaetoos 133-1 215-7 165-5 41.80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42.85 
INOW Ly babes sien nares « 133 +3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43.38 
Os 1. ARES, Fine kak neta 133-8 219-0 167-2 42.23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
Pans. V0 1040 iene Ceaks 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
Webi.4i,w 2040-0. noir oes 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
OTs 5 Dt AOSOs es ah de betes 2 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
PRG dst AOR: c cece cone 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.50 
Mav. 1 ©-3040.5 5.50 dak oe 123-8 207°3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.45 
BONE, Wie DONG nr oh ate Rupee ah 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.31 
DUES: Fic PONG peveae le sian ees 130-5 217-6 170-1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
ANI PAU ROA) sie stituc amie tierce 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Beet. My 2O40 i 25... ialeste ties 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44,20 
ets sea 1080) cibiceaeeas 132-3 223-6 172-7 43.60 124-1 214-3 175-3 44,82 
TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
i=] 
Ss 
2 8 3 Ql 3 8 3 
Es) = aQ 6 
4 | 38) eby| es|.2| 2/2/8818) 48] £134 
3 a SEAa es Es a Q 3 AV =I id o Fogle) 
4 | 4fleug|eosl ec] S| 2 | Be) 8.29 eee 
O }sae /aad|4an|/4a} e¢ |] Oo jaa] S ] a | 4 | mo 
Oct. Br melOGS cn scateeds tea cee 904) 49020] Fags sian 's entrap orseisic. 89-11 80-6) 98" 7). ce. al cesemitle aeeee 85-6 
Oct i lO SA) i. dias deerereesle 100°) 108 =] ner, eet is, oetenall nose. 96-0) -104*Si O27 4... collects celiceiceem 95-4 
Oct EV LOSS), He au, ve ontae sate 106i 112-0) ee. teers cosas ee ees 1031) (108-1) 102: 7) 05 cease cediecters 106-0 
Oct Bap LORG 6 cee oe euite 110+) 117> O25 ten cls ss eteretinate so 106-0} 112-6} 108-6)... 2... 2... s)cenee 108-1 
Oct. Lj a LOOM catodeh. eae on ay 125-7} 134-9 100-6} 132-7} 159-5] 127-3] 130-4} 107-6] 99-2} 120-4) 112-2) 117-9 
Oct Bye LOSS istts ako aiten cts 116-7} 114-5 106-6] 124-4] 102-8} 121-6} 115-8} 113-2] 100-1) 142-0] 114-2) 111-3 
Oct. Ry WeLGRO ae Sail oeiaa eons 121-7} 117-9 103-2} 130-5) 130-4] 126-4) 121-4) 116-4) 104-9) 134-7) 121-8] 118-7 
Oct ae LOAD), Gris cit sete ee bace 136-2} 128-2 132-5} 138-8] 115-2] 142-8} 140-9] 118-1) 108-7} 124-6] 128-4] 127-8 
Oct Mh LOR. tani tae ets 165-8) 175-4 121-1] 194-8} 154-6) 173-9] 172-2) 184-3} 129-2) 128-7) 146-1) 149-4 
Oct ee, Pi er ree Reha 181-3] 185-2 106-7| 211-6) 157-2} 194-5] 184-7] 189-0) 136-0) 134-3) 146-9) 183-6 
Oct Se eT Dire CO ere AL 187-5} 190-8 125-5] 218-4} 159-8) 203-0} 187-2} 146-4] 139-2} 137-1] 163-5] 197-4 
Oct D1 Ods tees a hes 183-3} 189-1] 133-8] 205-7] 171-5) 193-8} 185-9] 148-0} 142-1] 140-1) 162-1] 185-6 
Oct LP LEAD eoehuinadaeret ome 168-7} 170-5 124-2} 185-7] 153-9} 175-0) 169-6) 147-4} 141-1] 142-6} 160-2) 174-2 
Oct. SMPPLOAGs S.aecancnete ee 178-1] 176-7; 189-8] 185-5] 167-8) 184-7] 179-0} 161-1) 153-6) 156-5} 175-3) 179-3 
Oct. Dime LOT Suse ee anere is 194-8} 188-2} 162-7) 196-5) 179-2} 199-3] 199-6) 166-8} 155-7] 163-1) 186-1) 206-0 
Oct. BL V4) coe ciadts et qecsters saan 203-3) 192-8} 164-6] 205-7) 178-0] 205-8} 208-3} 180-8) 167-3} 171-1) 207-5) 214-8 
Nov. Lippe LOSS fo cites cites sayy 203-6] 194-9} 160-4} 207-7] 180-8} 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6) 167-9} 206-1) 212-2 
Dec, ROAR foi Sa ctnas Marion's 204-3] 197-8! 156-2} 209-9] 184-9] 207-5) 210-4} 180-9) 169-3) 167-0] 207-6) 206-1 
Jan, ADAG), Pe isccrels fea tts ats Sts 196-0} 177-2} 151-8} 178-2} 177-6] 198-2} 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0} 201-8) 192-4 
Feb. LSP AVEO. veawisiegech nc cael LO0sDlalLogra 139-9} 172-4) 164-7] 193-0} 202-8) 166-7] 157-3] 146-2) 194-4) 181-5 
Mar. WM LUSD Missi ate. a Vee e cele 188-9) 167-1 139-1} 170-3} 164-8] 190-2} 201-8] 165-6) 156-4] 145-9) 192-3) 179-6 
Apr. Pe LOLD) Grctaicray cvtetaceth ate 187-6} 167-4 163-0} 173-1] 160-5] 184-8} 200-2} 166-0] 155-4) 146-8) 194-6] 188-8 
ay LUAU pircs-atcais apie ook. 189-1) 163-3] 189-8] 170-7] 155-2) 186-4) 200-1] 170-5} 159-9) 153-0) 198-0} 196-9 
June MRL USO Fricrdiafats sluvuiecs ale of 194-5} 169-0) 151-2) 176-4] 160-7) 194-6] 202-4) 177-4] 163-7] 165-1) 206-3) 204-7 
July DMR EO clatereie. 08. dacs oe e's\b, 199-5) 187-4] 152-8] 202-0) 176-6) 198-0} 206-4] 181-8] 168-0) 167-3] 212-2) 209-1 
Aug Me LOSO) herstnas tk cde» 5c 200-5} 188-9] 157-6} 203-8) 171-7] 199-4] 205-5) 185-6) 170-7) 169-7] 218-6] 212-6 
Sept ELD AD Wlcraalttydisvere soe ae 202-1) 190-4) 165-3] 205-7) 172-1] 199-5) 208-3] 186-6) 171-7] 169-9] 220-0} 215-1 
Oct HBMECLUAU stele tees sis lbs 5 ss 202-0} 189-6] 165-6] 204-2} 172-2] 199-6] 209-1) 185-9] 173-4) 171-0} 214-6} 212-2 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at October 1, 1949.....| 100-0) 7-1 0-2} 4-2) 2-7) 28-8) 42-0) 12-4) 5-5) 2-4) 4-5) 9-7 


Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
! Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


or 4 Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
4 Average Weekly as 100:p.c. 
' Industries Salaries and Wages 
; at Employment Payrolls 
Oct. 1|Sept.1]Oct. 1]/Oct. 1|Sept.1)Oct. 1)}Oct. 1)|Sept.1)Oct. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
, $ $ $ 
Manufacturing SNe edkh cee ce eee g eee ween s MU KEN ay « 44.82) 44.20) 42.85} 124-1) 124-5) 125-0) 214-3] 212-1) 206-3 
Animal products—edible..............cccssceeceeeee 43.25) 42.25) 40.12) 143-8) 150-3] 142-6] 244-7] 249-8] 229-2 
BUM PLOUUCTS cc ag cen vs ges seh Laks wate be eee oe 42.76] 41.12) 40.79) 189-5) 135-5] 141-5] 223-0) 208-3] 215-7 
MDGR TE OTOCUCIS.. o. rdets teeta eke ac ne aeres abasmece. 33:14] 32.80} 31.45] 108-8] 109-6} 106-3] 190-3] 189-8] 176-4 
OOUN HAG BOOB. 5 bs craiitea cece sea ese wa Bees oes 31.88] 31.54) 30.11) 108-9} 111-7] 106-1} 195-5) 198-4] 179-7 
Lumber and its products ...| 40.09] 39.78] 37.79] 124-8] 127-2) 127-2] 231-1] 233-8] 222-5 
Rough and dressed lumbe: .| 41.27] 41.03] 38.93] 120-6] 124-9] 123-6] 233-8] 240-7] 227-1 
q PUYMIGUTO. oS Asch cessive (osc gcust eedee ...| 89.77] 39.03] 37.27] 157-2] 155-4) 143-1] 229-7) 222-8) 197-9 
ther im Der PrOdyets.c. tccs.ce eae ees cshisevn.e eles 36.21) 36.10) 34.66] 113-6] 113-9] 130-2] 222-4] 222-2) 238-6 
’ Plant productsS edible <5... oes ccdecsedevseya cies oe. 35.55] 35.33] 33.73] 172-9] 172-4] 176-1] 272-0] 269-6] 263-1 
Nhe Sip ANG PADCH PIOGUCtSs. 5, ipse 5c. cee eh iste eed em wes 50.36} 49.84] 48.72] 141-0] 141-5) 144-6] 239-3] 237-7) 236-6 
PGES AUC PAPER awe cake he eerie le oda verses aes 56.85] 56.43] 56.90) 130-5) 131-5] 141-8] 235-2) 235-1) 253-6 
Apel PLOmUcts.n3: -chreinuis eitsias sie eres em cet wee les 41.16] 40.58] 38.45] 173-2] 171-7] 164-3] 294-2) 287-5] 261-7 
Printing and publishing 47.51] 46.83] 43.52] 142-0) 142-8] 141-0] 226-1) 224-1] 205-8 
EMD FET eT OUUCLE eo clar eate Be Paivacleiae a Ls c.s.eltet alee sie 2 44.87) 44.91] 44.53] 127-6] 123-6] 130-2) 244-2) 236-8] 247-2 
Textile products............... as 35.68} 34.89] 33.33] 115-5] 114-3] 113-1] 215-3) 208-3] 196-9 
Thread, yarn and clotb 39.27| 37.84] 35.68] 108-9) 109-4] 110-3] 226-2} 218-9] 208-3 
Cotton yarn and clothis...:2. seavseeseecestas 38.13] 36.19] 34.75] 89-4] 90-5] 91-0] 176-8] 169-9] 164-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth............sceeseeee 37.59] 37.26] 34.72] 100-3] 101-6} 106-4} 210-7] 211-6] 206-9 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ 41.98] 40.44] 37.33] 150-3) 148-4] 145-7] 341-2] 324-5) 293-4 
. osrery and knit 20008 >. Sesc. wicca ses pectenes as 33.02] 31,84] 30.23] 111-0] 108-5} 119-0] 202-2) 190-6] 198-5 
» Garments and personal furnishings............... 32.87] 32.62) 31.62] 131-4] 128-6] 119-0) 223-3) 216-9} 195-5 
MiGer Textile. Products. cs duces cet ss s.vcct es eet. 37. : .79 5] 94-9] 96-9] 177-9] 175-4] 166-7 
BOWACCI acces tt casa seam aches Deak ada tendub ate Tee heen 9} 113-3] 115-4] 270-5] 263-4] 251-4 
E ON CMES  Saey Sew hehe Soden tr renee CaS E# Cle HAN’ 5 e eedew 7) 188-1] 169-8] 285-0] 303-2) 259-3 
s Chemicals and allied products............ 1] 99-5) 97-5] 175-0) 173-4] 164-8 
Me Clay, glass and stone products... z 3] 149-3] 147-7] 278-1] 274-8] 257-6 
: Electric light and power..............200+ 4. y 7\ 176-7] 158-8] 266-1] 272-7] 232-6 
~ Miloctrical Apparatus... cvs. deckmiencdsg ed bss cocscleeses : 9) 163-7] 163-8] 300-3] 294-2) 278-2 
Pronand steel productay tg vic oe. eds ves bee te ve sien : 2) 107-4] 110-8] 177-3] 174-1] 176-9 
, Crude, rolled and forged products 53.11] 53.03) 51.22) 137-3} 139-0) 145-7) 197-8] 200-0} 201-8 
- ’ Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 48.12] 47.59] 45.87) 110-1} 111-1] 116-8} 185-0] 184-6] 187-5 
o, Agricultural implements..............0....0s000 48.83] 44.65| 48.46] 166-9] 178-3) 206-2] 301-5) 294-6] 377-9 
a, Land vehicles and aircraft.............-0ssecee08- 52.27) 51.07] 50.97] 103-9] 102-7) 99-2) 167-3] 161-5) 155-6 
Automobiles and parts.:.........0eceseeeees 55.11] 53.16| 53.78] 124-0] 120-4] 110-5| 178-0] 166-6] 154-7 
o Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 47.23| 47.03] 47.62] 69-9] 71-3] 102-9] 110-1] 111-8] 164-0 
Heating appliancta ssid: Giese ces Peco nets ene 45.43] 44.42] 42.76] 154-1] 151-1] 146-5] 264-9) 253-9] 237-2 
a Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...........-+65- 50.12] 49.04] 47.37] 103-4] 103-1] 102-0] 217-6) 212-4) 199-2 
: ; Foundry and machine shop products.... 47.68] 46.21] 46.26] 88-4] 88-7] 96-7) 201-2] 195-8] 196-5 
a, Other iron and steel products,...............+.4- 47.31] 46.87] 44.97] 98-9] 99-1] 100-3] 170-9) 169-7) 166-0 
ad ; Non-ferrous metal products..........2..0-0e0seeeeree 50.02] 49,46] 47.42] 113-6] 114-3] 121-7] 210-8} 209-7] 209-4 
ig Non-metallic mineral products............0.eeeeee0- 53.47| 53.37] 52.77] 128-0] 127-6] 124-0) 234-1] 232-9) 224-4 
a BVETSKG ANOC URE ne ae ee eae x TONES nibs ctalale,apuiarate & 38.47] 37.91] 35.53] 163-4] 158-9] 140-2} 280-4] 268-7) 254-6 
: 2| 101-6] 169-1) 221-2) 217-9) 326-1 
7 0} 104-9) 101-4) 170-8) 168-3) 161-9 
7| 96-0} 98-4] 193-5] 187-2) 193-7 
; 7| 92-3) 88-4] 141-0] 137-9) 131-0 
9} 178-9] 163-7] 298-5} 308-0] 276-8 
MUPMIMUITHMCALIONS =; cee. ce he cade tacs ech cecesdeh herds. 41.32] 41.00] 38.56) 205-9) 208-4) 189-6) 307-5] 308-8] 265-5 
4 Telegraphs............ Fait i Set REE 5 CRA 45.05] 45.16] 45.23) 126-1] 180-5) 127-9] 223-1) 231-2] 227-1 
BEEP OM OG? co bx tacts hen dies tact ele sng tT oC At tek Tek 40.30} 39.88] 37.15] 225-5] 227-7) 207-2] 325-3) 325-0] 275-6 
SEPATISPOFEA GION Se. i cys nee aire 03 ge peaten sous ae dces 51.91) 51.80) 51.31) 147-6) 147-2] 148-4] 233-8) 232-6] 232-7 
Street railways, cartage and storage................+ 46.39] 46.91] 44.17] 162-3] 159-7] 158-1] 258-1] 256-9] 239-6 
Steam railway operations............0.0.ccereceeess 58.05! 57.62] 58.34] 137-6] 137-7] 138-9] 220-5} 219-0) 223-7 
Pbhipping and stevedoring. 4... 4... 6: vers tae ens scales 44.77) 44.26] 44.40] 140-5) 142-1] 150-8] 242-3) 242°4] 258-0 
Construction and Maintemance....................... 42.26) 42.02) 40.35] 144-5) 147-9] 141-9) 265-0) 269-7) 248-3 
MURAI Oa ares covidatarehs meals sls are Galata ctasa's aids a Shade e's 46.15) 45.27] 44.03} 187-9] 188-2] 170-4] 303-2) 297-9] 260-1 
HIICR WE Yuin tacts «cis 3.08 cake So Pe Min NE vay OR BAe 37.17) 37.19] 35.31] 130-0] 133-9] 137-0] 250-4] 258-2) 250-6 
SEUAML WILY. # ohh Sida to savate cla ate siaaielctersipicaciossiaoats ajo terete kikss ..-| 41.63] 43.06] 42.19] 95-3) 102-7] 102-5} 200-2) 223-0) 217-9 
Services (as indicated below)..................-+-0055- 28.37) 27.94) 26.32] 152-9) 157-0) 153-1) 259-2) 262-2) 243-3 
Hotels:and restanrantssts.. 00. sivwi awa cae new e tc 5 26.19] 25.84] 24.83] 159-4! 166-2] 164-3] 276-4] 284-1] 269-6 
i : +8] 209-5) 207-9 
0} 227-6] 212-6 
5] 225-0} 210-1 
0} 233-0} 217-9 
6} 222-0) 215-7 
' F é . . 9} 207-9) 191-5 
4 Banks and trust companies..............000eseeeeees 37.34] 37.12] 34.73] 158.8] 155-1) 153-5) 227-7] 221-0) 203-9 
Brokerage and stock market.................... ....|.50.70] 47.92] 46.94] 149-4] 149-0) 153-2] 219-0) 206-3} 208-4 
2 k Insurance..... ek cen eed ieiotans ERE ETRE Cee Oe 45.96] 47.36] 44.43] 133-6] 132-2) 128-3] 191-0) 194-9] 177-4 
Nine Leading Industries.....................00se sees 43.50} 43.20] 41.69} 132-9] 132-8] 133-5] 223-1) 221-4) 214-7 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: 


The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Industries 


Men |Women 


no. 


Oct. 1, 


no, 


1949 Sept. 1,.1949 


Oct. 1, 1948 


Men Women Men | Women| Men | Women 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c; | p.c. p.c. 


Manufacturing................... 834,804 |251,574 | 76-8 23-2 | 77:2 22-8 | 77-4 22-6 
Animal products—edible 31,397 | 8,310 | 79-1 20-9 | 78-3 21-7 | 79-8 20-2 
Har and prodtictss.cwnckeawoe omc cnraecciet ace eee 2,784 | 1,539 | 64-4 35-6 | 64-8 35-2 | 63-3 36-7 
Leather and prod ucta:cs one vccleistelaittnria hie eee 18,732 | 12,328 | 60-3 39-7 | 60-9 39-1 | 60-9 39-1 

Boots and shoesi... : dics -1< 01 lapis t vistas ciseiae 11,260 | 8,530 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-3 42-7 | 57-5 42-5 
Lumber and products.............0sseeeeeeeees 77,229 | 6,599 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-3 7-7 | 91-8 8-2 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 48, 626 2,383 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-0 5-0 
Hurniture’, Grey ates coche mace Sele erat 16,666 | 2,101 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-1 10:9 | 87-7 12-3 
Other lumber products..........3...5..... 11,937 | 2,115 | 84-9 15-1 | 85-0 15-0 | 86-0 14-0 
Plant products—edible..........5......eeeeeees 46,335 | 29,320 | 61-2 38-8 | 61-8 38-2 | 62-5 37-5 
Pulpand paper products.2.)...10. «.- cece ees sees 91,865 | 22,659 | 80-2 19-8 | 80-2 19-8 | 80-8 19-2 
Pulp'and paper:= ik. .22. sas enceteae ook eee 47,182 | 2,601 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-7 5-3 | 95-2 4-8 
‘Paper products. &.scslecwiee actaeeealeestee et 13,856 | 8,027 | 63:3 36-7 | 63-6 36°4 | 65-7 34-3 
Printing and publishing.................... 30,827 | 12,031 | 71-9 28-1} 71-6 28-4 | 71-1 28-9 
Rubber producthsties. cece ce cies cena gett clear ote 16,045 | 5,637 | 74-0 26-0 | 75-2 24-8 | 74-3 25-7 
Textile: products jctsh, vvcicecmijnocice teas ae aeieae 74,189 | 87,729 | 45-8 54-2 | 46-2 53-8 | 45-6 54-4 
‘Thread, yarn and Cloth... ccc.c.cccdec.senss 37,063 | 20,676 | 64-2 35-8 | 64-3 35-7 | 62-2 37-8 
Cotton yarn and Cloth.) i, .icscc atk eeabeees 13,456 | 8.596 | 61-0 39-0 | 61-6 38-4 | 59-8 40-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth...... 7,974 | 5,758 | 58-1 41-9 | 58-6 41-4 | 57-6 42-4 
Artificial silk and silk goods 11,733 | 4,998 | 70-1 29-9 | 69-9 30-1 | 67-5 32-5 
Hosiery and knit goods. 2. ves. new ce Stealer 8,801 | 15,197 | 36-7 63°3 | 36-1 63-9 | 35-5 64-5 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 19,529 | 44,040 | 30-5 69-5 | 30-9 69-1 | 30-9 69-1 
Other textile proditcts.;. 0656. rele cee cee em 8,996 | 7,816 | 53-5 46-5 | 54-0 46-0 | 54-0 46-0 

SL ODAGCO jaote ch hely Seah oo Rado Selelulere serarsie Dek Slee 4,478 | 5,735 | 43-8 56-2 | 41-8 58-2 | 42-8 57-2 
Beverages: 202. ts tocs a aeine entenet teaioe tae 18,012 | 2,445 | 88-0 12-0 | 89-3 10-7 | 87-7 12-3 
Chemicals and allied products................. 32,888 | 10.739 | 75-4 24-6 | 75-6 24-4 | 75-9 24-1 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 19,962 | 2,439 | 89-1 10-9 | 88-9 11-1 | 88-0 12-0 
Electric light and power.............+2.0.0.005 31,302 | 4,252 | 88-0 12-0 | 88-1 11-9 | 88-3 11-7 
Pléatrical-apparatuss |i) oe cis chel eclecs halle claw te «le 37,832 | 14,537 | 72-2 27-8 | 72-7 27-3 | 72-4 27-6 
Tron andisteel products 3... 02/10 0.06). 00m ae ae eae 265,159 | 22,121-| 92-3 7-7 | 92-3 7:7 | 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 35, 692 1,673 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-8 4-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 24,327 | 3,369 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-8 12-2 | 88-9 11-1 
Agricultural implements................... 14,144 914 | 93-9 6-1 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-5 5-5 
Land vehicles and aireraft................. 111,405 | 6,803 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-4 5-6 | 94-6 5-4 
Automobiles and parts................. 43,536 | 5,080 | 89-6 10-4 | 89-5 10-5 | 89-5 10-5 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 123,306 501 | 96-4 3-6 | 96-3 3-7 | 96-9 3-1 
Heating appliancess..cinc ose: ar ccetenee 8,125 512 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-0 6-0 | 93-5 6-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 10,750 925 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-4 7-6 | 92-2 7-8 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 8,035 421 | 95-0 5-0 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-4 4-6 
Other iron and steel products............... 39,375 7,003 | 84-9 15-1 | 84-5 15-5 | 84-7 15-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.................5- 40-224 | 6,180 | 86-7 13-3 | 86-7 13-3 | 85-7 14-3 
Non-metallic mineral products.............2... 14,713 | 1,472 | 90-9 9-1 | 91-0 9-0 | 91-6 8-4 
Miscellanéous! .22;.)0Seca~ aed: a Avra socianies a cis ats 11,658 | 7,533 | 60-7 39-3 | 62-3 37-7 | 63-8 36-2 

FATT iy gee ee ee ered ae ak tae Re a en Pe 52,605 947 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-3 1-7 

Milan Shoe ey eee see eh coin a seen 84,770 | 1,937 | 97-8 2-21 97-7 2-3 | 97-8 2-2 
Coal 2 can. ee nine oat e Roce Sete a aee anata oon 24,171 228 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1:0 | 99-0 1-0 
Motallic\ores a. &: . car iusntnsskisesnsy adectaaetnctes 43,331 891 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 | 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 17,268 818 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-4 4-6 

rommitrmica tions) | yo 5 5 en caSiciee cde ceisee cen 26,217 | 29,117 | 47-4 52-6 | 47-1 52-9 | 47-7 52-3 
Welegraphs #5. She 5 has aes te eee 6,982 1,608 | 81-3 18-7 | 81-8 18-2 | 81-0 19-0 
Melephoriesns ss, vests sie ee Coataite cele aes eate ore 17,213 | 26,701 } 39-2 60-8 | 39-3 60-7 | 40-0 60-0 

PP ransportatlow: occ ok ce. tee neat 8 cee eee ee 178,324 | 11,618 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-9 6-1 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 60,096 | 4,483 | 93-1 6-9 | 92-9 7-1} 93-1 6-9 
Steam railway operation...........00e+.eeceses 88,851 | 5,391 | 94-3 5-7 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-0 6-0 

_ Shipping and stevedoring................-..405 29.387 1,744 | 94-4 5-6 | 94-4 5-6 | 95-1 4-9 

Construction and Maintenance.,................ 262,266 | 4,818 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-1 1-9 
iil ding See 45 6 ees eee oe eee ee 127,676 | 3.215 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-4 2-6 
AER PL WE nic nace © satis. cat have oon ccs repeih pe Be ay thecal 93,477 1,469 | 98-5 1-5 | 98-4 1-6 | 98-1 1-9 
REISMAN Meise e at ee he crn ee bere 41,113 134 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0:3 | 99-7 0-3 

Services (as specified below) 35,415 | 37,807 | 48-4 51-6 | 48-2 51-8 | 48-5 51-5 
Flotelsand restaurants. 00; bw <n0s aonles canes 23,687 | 23,846 | 49-8 50-2 | 49-6 50-4 | 50-7 49-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 7,560 | 12,348 | 38-0 62-0 | 38-4 61-6 | 38-8 61-3 

PME RALG cro ees icista's > ots cist cs oyete wa Glad ate Solara GERI 182,319 |112,176 | 61-9 38-1 | 62-6 37-4 | 61-0 39-0 
PRGA ieeAativa de boa ccw WAG sae ee sree eee 117,342 | 91,328 | 56-2 43-8 | 56-8 43-2 | 55-2 44-8 
WVIRCIERAIA, SOR. See ste, lac einssignie he eel eatahe ate ele 64,977 | 20,848 | 75-7 24-3 | 76-3 23-7 | 75-0 25-0 

Eight Leading Industries........................ 1,656,730 |449,994 | 78-6 21-4 | 78-9 21-1 | 79-1 20-9 

POMIMINED ene toe, Aisi cd cb co sok c Le OL nee 47,598 | 43,084 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-8 47-2 | 53-1 46-9 
Banks and trust companies...................005 25,479 | 26,490 | 49-0 51-0 | 49-3 50-7 | 49-8 50-2 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,272 | 1,228 | 65-0 35-0 | 65-1 34-9 | 65-4 34-6 
EARUMANCOL, Cada itncieaic Ne Stet vine cech one ten cena 19,839 | 15,371 | 56-3 43-7 | 56-7 43-3 | 56-5 43-5 

AME GUIStTiOSs: vo Mca. sth Met cuits Senses meee 1,704,320 |493,078 | 77-6 22-4 | 77:8 22:2 | 7-1 21-9 
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All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 

Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Week Preceding -—— — 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Oct Dee DOG Bi ee ceaareeta ir stagr ce aehicPiiks 7 32.45 30.31 35.57 33.93 29.61 26.88 
Oct En lek tk Se er ae ee 33.06 30.63 35.43 33.30 31.08 28.19 
Oct UAE ABET rilctesdetarcaaeaienrsise ages orc 37.94 35.95 40.94 39.41 35.21 32.46 
Oct. ON OER en somes aed ok oleh oe 42.74 40.68 46.12 44.43 39.63 36.98 
Miearsee gee | OSB sty ci Avicle ok SRE oyieles's od 43.28 41.16 46.43 44.67 40.36 37.76 
Mp ecm IR LOA Gee eae Sr 4 ruse cress nse 43.59 41.47 46.88 45.18 40.52 37.80 
Batre RRC DOA OS cya teu wah g.0.0%aoPeca joint 42.12 39.46 45.23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Feb. tee ge ey ee: eee ae 44.04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41.12 38 13 
Mar, Die LORD EE Hele 7 0. cies oe vik toe nn 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38. 26 
Beene eT NLA Oe oN oe, en aie SP alta ca'e rd 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 
Use VIMMR LTRS LOL Die ihe, Hactnd oresinie’s QIN T+ 9,3 44.31 41.91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 
renee mmr 90 LOA is cites ware ay eins Te, sla tals: oe 43.16 40.43 46.00 43.77 40.49 37.06 
July ee LOAD re ee Pe hts Pere hibw trie ak 43.95 41.42 47.26 45.24 40.90 37.62 
Aug. Hiei, WORD des, Gites cons ayia oui aici Sk 43.90 41.40 46 90 44.84 41.15 87.99 
ices SOUR UN UF a nee tet ene 44.05 41.72 47.35 45.31 41 12 38.15 
Oct Pig OAD 2. Rete Sey te erat h-i0 44.70 42.40 48.18 46.35 41.62 38.72 

1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 


‘salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings | 

Week preceding All Non- All Non- | 

Manu weed ane Durable Manu- oe Durable 

factures pee Goods factures Goods 

No No No. cts cts cts. 

Oct. 1 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-6 75-4 60-4 | 

Mote 1 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65-7 

Oct. 1, 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 | 

Oct. di 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 | 
Nov 1, 43-1 43-2 43:1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
mae. <1; 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
SJa0.. 1, 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb 1, 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar. i 43-0 43-2 42-7 97°6 105-3 89-6 
Apr. i; 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May 1 Ws 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June 1; 40-8 41-1 40:5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July 1; 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. i 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept. 1, 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. 1, 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-1 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


4 

Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings | 

—_ QOct,.'1, { Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, Sept..1,, | Octs 1, i 

1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 i 

URE UTS Lo 1 ioe Gs ire re Ree eee eA Aa ae a 43-5 42-9 43-6 90-9 90-7 84-9 i 

Poe EP CIEA WAC Witeh 1S. ohee oA tas obi. Bnle «ere Soares 6 45-4 44-6 45-7 88-6 88-1 86-4 5 

Quebec...... 44-4 43-8 45-0 90-1 89-5 85-9 i 
Ontario.... 42-2 41-8 42-3 104-1 103-0 99-3 | 

PEALE OW Ae. Fan'e' here sissecsleve nets 42-9 43-0 43-1 96-6 95-8 93-4 f 

PARR ALOHOWHIUS code Gictitns oki ghrs «ott wndaialde coleemihe + 42-6 42-6 41-9 102-4 101-1 97-5 H 

r, BEN ERT REET rae ca vad nth rai8is alec Win ore SINE 6.4 85s 42-2 42-9 41-6 100-8 99 95-3 ; 

PsN COLETL OIG enacts tina: Come eerincs ss eee. 38-1 38-2 38-9 118-0 116-9 111-3 } 

tre Deg Re egy aisr et cs sata laiajenaiajese' sie. wid Meister cies okies Bp ale 42-9 42-3 43-3 95-1 94-3 90-4 i 

MGM at Aeyiie et OTN ei oe os raha s hwasid ow § sae 41-1 40°6 41-1 102-8 102-1 99-3 a 

‘Hamilton..... rete Meee eeneearis oA gy Wisise <i G:sisials.n's 301033 41-9 41-4 42-1 113-2 112-4 104-5 

COUT COP oR Gs SEA cis Sree car ae 42-5 42-7 42-6 95+8 95-1 92-5 : 

EE CLR I ERE A A vein foe Ns Asi ia,’ 3, glauca eae ace 6151655 37-8 37-6 38-3 117-3 115-8 109-6 k 

4 

OOOO eae 4 
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TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
a —————————————————————————————e ee 


Average Average : 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 

Industries | - | 

Oct. 1|Sept.1|Oct. 1/Oct. 1)Sept.1]Oct. 1/Oct. 1)Sept.1|Oct. 1 

1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 

No.| No.] No.| cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ $ 

Fam vafactUrinig. Oh pcm ce os secs a's ono mo aidiole dl ciatoraientarete stale 42-7] 42-4) 43-0) 99-3) 98-4) 94-6) 42.40) 41.72) 40.68 

*Durable manufactured goods.........-ssceeeeeeeeeees 43-0] 42-5) 43-3] 107-8] 106-6] 102-6] 46.35) 45.31) 44.43 

Non-durable manufactured goods,.........++0+eeeeeee 42-5| 42-2) 42-7) 91-1) 90-4] 86-6] 38.72) 38.15] 36.98 

Animal products—edible..........-sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeers 42-0] 42-4] 42-4] 98-3] 94-8) 90-5] 41.29) 40.20) 38.37 

Dairy, Products... 45.8 cece sees ceece creme eee 45-6] 46-7] 47-2) 75-9] 74-1] 73-7} 34.61] 34.60) 34.79 

Moat product sce cs ok crc emiceiscwleis vnigit eleisisiee cetera 42-7| 42-7] 42-1] 109-2) 104-5] 100-0) 46.63] 44.62) 42.10 

Leather products....,.ccr.ssscccsecccsovcvccccesncnvar 40-7) 40-5) 40-3) 75-7) 75-3] 72-2) 30.81] 30.50} 29.10 

Leather boots and shoeS.........scscsceccsesvevecess 40-1] 40-1] 39-8] 73-3} 72-9} 69-3} 29.39] 29.23) 27.58 

Sam Der PrOGUCtS, ue .tc th cu cecrs see ceveevccee bassin 42-2) 42-3] 42-2) 90-8} 90-1) 86-2] 38.32) 38.11] 36.38 

Rough and dressed lumber..........-+02eseeeeeeeees 41-6] 41-9] 42-1] 95-5) 94-4) 89-7] 39.73] 39.55) 37.76 

Wontaitiers: ere tet ancn ce are slensp thea snslecetiies 43-8} 44-1] 43-9] 80-0] 80-0] 75-6] 35.04] 35.28) 33.19 

Parniture.< F046 1. sok bod canes sorenpeiokne«cupageme 43-2] 42-7} 42-1] 86-7] 86-3} 83-6] 37.45] 36.85) 35.26 

PMnsicnl IMstruM ents. ieace och. cusssle erie een (cece tee doen 45-5] 43-4] 44-7] 85-2) 83-0) 81-9] 38.77) 36.02) 36.61 

Plant products—edi ble: 2 oi inc.cow 5+ sarod sav sie easite samp 41-9] 42-6] 42-1] 76-5) 75-3) 72-1) 32.05) 32.08) 30.35 

Flour and other milled products..............-.e000 46-4] 46-0] 45-9] 95-9] 94-0) 89-4] 44.50] 43.24) 41.03 

Fruit and vegetable preserving...........+.-++++2+55 39-0] 40-9] 40-4] 73-0] 70-2] 68-1] 28.47) 28.71) 27.51 

Bread and bakery products.........seeeeceeceecceces 43-7] 44-2) 43-0] 79-0] 78-3) 75-3] 34.52] 34.61) 32.38 

Chocolate and cocoa products........+ssereeecereeee 42-7| 42-4) 42-0] 66-7] 66-8] 63-4) 28.48] 28.32) 26.63 

Pulp and paper products.........esecerecscecescserees 45-1] 44-7] 45-5) 108-5] 108-1] 105-1] 48.93] 48.32) 47.82 

Pulp.andpaper. mills... estes <cws vaigeisoercedeamas <e 47-9| 47-6) 49-1] 113-8] 113-7] 112-4] 54.51) 54.12) 55.19 

| Paper products......,..00sececececsecsscecscsevceees 43-8] 43-2] 42-8] 85-7] 85-1) 81-4] 37.54] 36.76) 34.84 

ty: Prints BHC PUDLSDING onesies weicte yi cie'eclelets sleistolete 41-0} 40-4] 40-7] 114-8] 113-6] 104-6] 47.07) 45.89) 42.57 

Rubber: products yisotocs pon sncdacetseemineiactenoiee cane 40-9] 41-0] 41-9] 103-3] 104-1] 102-2) 42.25) 42.68] 42.82 

PL OXtUe—All DIARCHORsuceke wae nee eeicienis vie eeiesuidsiecaclale 41-4] 40-6] 41-4] 80-6] 80-0] 74-7] 33.37) 32.48] 30.93 

Threaclivvarn and Cloths og: ccias cc ka ceo catels cis we selene 43-8] 42-5] 43-6] 84-8] 83-7} 77-0) 37.14] 35.57) 33.57 

Cottoniyar and cloth. cccceevest cas ceucnesss onde nee 42-6] 40-7] 42-6] 86-3] 84-6] 77-9] 86.76) 34.43) 33.19 

Woollen yarn And olothinec ie. ssscisn cles vosstcces casi 43-6] 43-5] 43-1] 79-7] 79-5] 75-0] 34.75) 34.58} 32.33 

Synthetic silk and silk goods.......... ania fais viet sidiaale 45-6] 44-2] 45-4) 86-7] 85-8] 77-7| 39.54) 37.92) 35.28 

/ Hosiery and knit goods.............. Seen th auiad a valet 41-3] 40-6] 41-7] 75-2) 74-5] 68-8} 31.06) 30.25) 28.69 

Garments and personal furnishings......,............- 38-3] 37-8} 38-2] 77-0] 77-0) 73-5] 29.49] 29.11) 28.08 

FLODRGGO dC oak coomechinistinsa uae ence nce cma ete en corde ner 43-6] 43-5} 43-0] 89-3} 88-8] 83-7] 38.93] 38.63) 35.99 

BOVOTAROS crcarsieie holies ciapanic)« w/binaiainlelogiess minidialsiuis'elptetsie' viele 43-1] 43-5] 43-6] 99-3] 98-1] 93-5) 42.80) 42.67) 40.77 

Distillett and malt liquorsc.esuccs «ev ecaecstieesatcee 42-0] 42-6] 42-9] 105-3] 105-2] 99-0] 44.23] 44.82] 42.47 

Chemicals and allied products 43-7| 43-1] 43-9] 99-2] 98-9] 94-5] 43.35) 42.63) 41.49 

Drugs and medicines........ 41-6] 41-1] 41-3] 82-9] 82-3] 78-4] 34.49] 33.83) 32.38 

*Clay, glass and stone products 45-8] 44-7] 45-4] 98-1] 97-3] 93-0) 44.93] 43.49) 42.22 

Glass products,........20seeesee- 45-9] 44-8] 45-3] 93-6] 92-9] 89-0] 42.96] 41.62) 40.32 

Lime, gypsum and cement products 47-5] 45-7) 46-8} 99-2] 98-6) 92-8) 47.12) 45.06) 43.43 

*Electrical apparatus........... 41-8] 41-1] 41-1] 109-5] 109-3] 103-8] 45.77| 44.92) 42.66 

Heavy electrical apparatus 1.. 42-7] 42-8] 42-1] 121-7] 120-2] 114-6] 51.97] 51.45) 48.25 

*Iron and steel products............ 43-1] 42-5] 43-8] 113-5] 112-1] 107-9] 48.92] 47.64) 47.26 

Crude, rolled and forged products 43-2] 43-9] 45-5] 119-9] 117-8] 109-9} 51.80} 51.71) 50.00 

Primary iron and steel........... .| 43-0] 43-9] 45-6] 122-2) 119-6] 111-5] 52.55) 52.50) 50.84 

Machinery (other than vehieles)..........s0++++++ ...| 48:5] 43-2] 44-41 104-9] 104-6] 99-3] 45.63] 45.19] 44.09 

Agricultural implements............+sescevercsscsreces 41-1] 37-3] 42-1) 113-8] 112-3} 112-3] 46.77] 41.89] 47.28 

Land vehicles and aircraft..........-s+sssecsecessvanes 43-4] 42-5] 43-4] 118-6] 116-7] 115-3] 51.47] 49.60) 50.04 

Railway Tolling StOCK.ocijesecscceviessee csc chlcheeeid’ 44-3] 44-3] 44-1] 113-7] 112-1] 112-0] 50.37| 49.66] 49.39 

Automobiles‘and parts.sc.c.s.0sencres caencseceacoes 42-41 40-7| 42-1) 125-5] 123-8] 122-9] 58.21) 50.39) 51.74 

Aeroplanes and parts:.....,...0s-2+cccaceseccnasaces 43-8] 43-0] 45-2] 110-7] 107-7] 100-4] 48.49) 46.31) 45.38 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing............+2202-+e00+ 41-9] 41-8] 44-8] 109-2} 109-2] 104-6] 45.75} 45.65) 46.86 

Tron and steel fabrication n.@.8...........0eseeeeeeeeeee 42-7| 42-2] 43-0] 108-5] 106-5] 102-0) 46.33] 44.94] 43.86 

Hardware, tools and cutlery..........+ss00sessereseees 42-8] 42-1] 43-0} 99-0} 98-1] 94-6] 42.37) 41.30) 40.68 

Foundry and machine shop products............+--++++ 42-3] 40-9] 43-6] 110-8] 109-8] 104-5] 46.87] 44.91] 45.56 

} Shoet motal worksovics cov caow aio on eater oh satis 42-8] 43-5] 42-9] 102-3] 102-4] 96-4] 43.78] 44.54] 41.36 

| *Non-ferrous metal products.............eeeseeeesseees 43-5} 43-4] 43-5} 108-9] 107-6] 103-7} 47.37] 46.70) 45.11 

| pmetung and refining» 15. codes asesacer nino e ens 44-4] 45-1) 44-1) 118-1] 115-6] 117-4] 52.44) 52.14) 51.77 

k Aluminum and its products...........scessesecrseees 43-2] 42-7| 44-9] 100-3] 100-0} 103-0) 43.33) 42.70) 46.25 

rass and copper manufacturing...........+++++s000+ 42-4] 41-5] 42-7] 106-1] 105-7] 98-6] 44.99] 43.87) 42.10 

Non-metallic mineral products...........0¢s+ee+e00: 42-1] 41-9] 43-3] 118-9] 118-2] 112-5] 50.06] 49.53) 48.71 

Petroleum and its products...........ceeseesescesees 41-3] 40-8] 42-5] 126-3] 126-0} 121-3] 52.16) 51.41) 51.55 

iscellaneous manufactured products............-.-++- 42-1] 41-1] 41-7] 86-1] 86-1] 82-0] 36.25] 35.39) 34.19 

\ USTRS ee  oos geech. Lhe ole ah cote oe 43-%| 42-9] 43-4] 116-8] 115-8] 114-8] 51.04] 49.68] 49.82 

Coal... MAW cui she teiiartew ian «Ke vista cps Re Gis sigeulrantepas 39-4] 38-4] 39-0] 127-7] 126-9] 126-8] 50.31] 48.73] 49.45 

make Metallic OTOB. vec ececncerscwessccecreseraesscensereions 45-8] 45-1] 45-4] 116-4] 115-9] 114-6] 53.31) 52.27] 52.03 

} Non-metallic minerals (except coal) ...........2eeee00s 44-9] 43-6] 44-7] 102-5] 101-0} 98-5] 46-02) 44.04) 44.03 

te Local Transportation’.....................0ceeeceecues 45-6} 46-1] 45-2] 101-5] 101-3] 97-3] 46.28) 46.70) 43.95 

\ Pras CC OMSEFUCHION. 2,509. <-cuic sens cccias cecaeteen 41-5| 41-1) 41-8] 108-2] 107-8] 104-1] 44.90) 44.31) 43.51 

Highway Construction.......................c0eeeeeee 38-9] 39-4] 39-2] 85-0] 85-1] 80-3] 33.07) 33.53) 31.48 

4 - Services (as indicated below).....:.........eeeeeececeeee 42-0} 42-5] 42-2] 64-6) 63-0) 60-4] 27.13] 26.78) 25.49 

k Hotels and restaurants.............ccesscesencesevecs 42-5) 43-4] 42-7] 63-4] 61-6] 59-7] 26.95) 26.73) 25.49 

H Personal (chiefly laundries)...............seeeceeeeees 41-0] 40-5| 41-0] 66-9] 66-2] 62-0} 27.43) 26.81) 25.42 
| 


ee —_—ONNO———wn—s 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 
i 1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
f of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., pe atest figures are as follows:—Aug. 1, 1949, 228-8; Sept. 1, 1949, 228-1; Oct. 1, 1949, 230-9; at Oct.1, 1948, the index 
was 217-5. 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
iH 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946—100) 
Re eerede Average Average 2 e 

Wate Worked Hourly Weekly Average Cost Poa 

a Dan Week Earnings Tarnings Weekly of Neale 
- - Earnings Living Banos 

cts. $ 
Week preceding— 
January i, 46-1* 70-0 32.27* 106-8 96-0 111+3 
q February. 1, 45-4 70°1 31.83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March ie 45-8 70-1 82.11 196-3 96-0 110-7 
, April 1S 45-6* 70-4 32.10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
a May ihe 45-5 70-5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
4 June i 44-3 70-3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July iG 44-3 70-1 31.05 102-7 97°3 105-5 
. August iN 44-3 69°5 30.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
; September 1, 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
f October is 44-7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
‘ November 1, 44-9 67-5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
# December 1, 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
5 January 44.2* 67-9 30-01% 99-3 07-0 102-4 
y February 44-1 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
: Mareh 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 44-4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
e May 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
J August 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
= September 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101°5 98-3 
7 October ] 42-9 71+4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
7 December 43-2 74:5 32.18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
: January 42-7* 76-2 32.54* 107:°7 102-8 104-8 
j February 43-1 76:3 32.89 108-8 103°4 105-2 
Ps March 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
|} April 43-2 77°6 33.52 110-9 105°7 104-9 
; May 43-2 78-3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
_ June 42-9 79-9 34,28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 42-0 80-8 23. 94 112-3 110-0 102+1 
; August 42-5 81-3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
. September 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
- October 43-1 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
; November 42-9 84-7 36.34 120:3 116-2 103-5 
‘ December 43-5 85-6 37.24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
, 

: January 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
4 February 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
: March 43-2 88-0 38,02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 43-2* 89-0 38. 45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
F May 43-1 89-4 38.53 127°5 124-0 102-8 
June 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 42-0 92°3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100+2 
October 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 194-3 
f November 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
- December 43 +2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
: January 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107°8 
April 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
4 October 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946— JE0) 5 Ae 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72, April 1, 1945, 43-6 =, 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month _ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
FOTO: LOAD: fia, lois ¢ apiesnce o oda ae wo dota g ee Ree 66,008 26, 865 92,873 141, 673 38, 038 179,711 
Pieper er LOGO. cui cises oc vers a WR O ne aml ls 68,818 38,707 107,525 110,465 29,003 139,468 
Wadem ber” LOLs Acasa ae ce eie'nle'e va 96 Das Sh ys wees 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33,584 116,574 
igeenber 1046.4 pderton ks nee v eer etar ure acre t 17, 841 16, 808 84,649 92,144 37,408 129,552 
January 1060 Fs es les. kc carne aS Or eee 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
Pebruary « AUS rl lesy sco ay scor yh ai eincas mae ie evare 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March TOAS EF rain a cup raure ita ev.cinitges amest aisle Said 10,187 13,544 28, 704 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April ED ee gh vcoala dieie an Ty lata) 4 Oe eee Sinatra 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
May BOAO Ge ohsae cide cts « caalsinte JO ee eieateaite Omarioben 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203,726 
June POEL UR Shape SRT erg we mie eh cevanes I 23 , 539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July TOD firs ihe Oa bier tik a wast disco: sts iantavas ord andl 20,679 21,775 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August SAPO Oe Pe Ora ni ere 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139,244 
September LP40 08. ois cnsiosd sleieia toe 5 ab aye atapeole Hiatal eae 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 137,351 
October Oe OE CASA Pere ee ae eae oe 20,837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143,047 
INOWOIMMOE 2040)". We cakeal vas ted oem cos ang Reon eel 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
December - TO4GRK os 20 baka svcd urs oi sede eels Fame 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 | 56,439 220,784 
1 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 3, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 


Male | Female | Total September 29, 1949 


: 
: 
| 


Industry 

Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 499 330 829 —1,141 —42-1 
EDSMING Sars: SLee ie waiee te cette bile ce bien Bie eee eee 1,391 8 1,399 —276 —16-5 
Pil WOOL Says etdesters oc uo yap ARNG cos ot OR Me rete eee 1,061 2 1,063 —42 —3°8 
SAO srs sree a NeHa se oh Relaleae oes & cross RRRSAIE Meet ore cca taal 303 6 309 —247 —44-4 
| OPROMLOPRING Leak kts acme ens tere ae elde.s ie od aan TOs 27 - 27 +13 +92-9 

MUMS Sa. parks isda ea tdee «0 catch ie ve ate dinateey 525 12 537 —231 —30-1 

RAS i Paatat cette cited acinus Psa RSs hee OE - 268 1 269 —8 —2-9 

Metallic ores— 
POR raises odie es tale Sper dia aiits a v'e assio total aust Meda inte peat saTRE a 16 — 16 —30 —65-2 
SOND rie ste oats SSW Ak Be bs A eee eget 132 8 140 —133 —48-7 

NiGkGliwtics cuca Ritts tes oe rhea CROs sk RID 52 ~ 52 +16 +44-4 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 38 1 39 —55 —58-5 
Prospecting and oil producing..........se+eseeeseeeees 19 2 21 —21 —50-0 
Man Mlachuring co. o.ssi5,. fades. does ee ped c dees habeas 3,314 3,933 75247 —3,424 —32-1 
Food and kindred products... ......0..ssececereeneeses 401 373 774 —486 —38-6 
Textiles, supers GEG gate he n'e sid Lice Miao hag soo eeeatien < 830 2,333 2,663 —1,472 —35-6 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 447 64 511 —254 83-2 
Pulp and paper products and printing................0.. 455 202 657 —193 —22-7 
Chemicals and allied products..........-..esseeceeeee 125 114 239 —85 —26:2 
Products of petroleum and coal.............ccseceeeeees 23 8 31 —22 —41-5 
BUD EY PEOGUCTA. v.i5a.0 peten oe eee cee Dey Acie ents 30 39 69 —112 —61-9 
Nienther and Productay. hasds. x ps ache ho heer eae: 86 302 388 —130 —25-1 
Stone, clay and glass products................eseeeeeees 101 14 115 —96 —45-5 
Erowand steel products.) si.» «.=+ aves srtecor oe deen 278 53 326 —122] , —27-2 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............00..000- 207 79 286 —129 —31-1 
MAS CHING YH eiia aye. asec Saivgisis.. = + «= 2 Rae Re eee ee 182 40 222 —48 —17-8 
Electrical equipment and products......... A nN 140 64 204 —135 —39-8 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 514 248 762 —140 —15-5 
GC OmBEr CUO ee ne ceo Fd one nx ce RP a oe 2,333 55 2,388 —1,498 —38-6 
Transportation and Storage. ....0... 0.0.0.0... 00: eee e ees 615 0 675 —578 —46-1 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities..........., 221 225 146 — 54 ~—10-°8 
Wg UCAS TI 5 2 A i a I veh on 2,054 2,172 4,226 —1,784 —29-7 
UCN (sae ws soca a eae 677 29 067 671 oat 
Eveteel Seer csc cheese cans isthase ccnie tacte ee ene 1,377 1,882 3,259 —1,413 —30°3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 802 681 1,483 —362 —19-6 
OU a Cad RCO ier SON: AO eee as GTA 2,780 7,723 10,503 —2,371 —18-4 
PUD Ua ieee atin mini rae gt tre tists 5 5:5.3,35)8 dite ae eee! 1,119 391 1,510 +286 +23 +4 
DOMeAbIC Sree ere teenie Manatokoy es... pean eee 1 4,726 4,826 —496 —9:3 
TROUBLE, ce oa dune tent nMaleecote aaeisiats ¥ avels's sav Nena em 739 2,276 3,015 —1,864 —38-2 
- Other wervicenye nadine chet s%. -. sso 822 0 1,152 —297 —20-5 

All Industries in63%.ahs Seen eA oot w «ns ov ee eee 14,534 15,199 29,733 —11,719 “28-3 , 
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3 TABLE D-3.—UNFLILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
+ OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 3, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


-" 


' ‘ 
d Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Gioup 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
% Professional and Managerial Workers...............- 794 278 1,067 4,137 996 5,133 
Mlowipal VWOrkerss: <.G Sapesshe'vh Goethe | esa ba ee ss. 1,580 2,415 3,995 6, 648 14,467 21,115 
4 PEER ST ICOE SS © 05.55 Sees yes ik coh oakste Sk oso » = STR apart -Slas 1,687 1,140 2,827 3,560 6, 892 10,452 
& Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 710 7,080 7,790 11, 748 8, ae 20, 664 
Ln DS 2, ea II eg ES Se Ne i sare A OD tae Fike eects 55 1,794 1,800 
PeOTOUIEOTE: AUC ISMN. 6 .t a5 fe sae cu Bowes eee ses 476 5 481 1,298 ut 1,439 
Skilled and Semiskilled WVioP OTS act ac. of sara. teties wane Finis 6,729 2,807 9,536 44,341 8,764 53,105 
BUGGG ATC KINGTOCLDTOUUCUS: seuss . 5.65 °4- Gur yantrce 127 57 184 794 415 1,209 
" Textiles, clothing, etc.. Pcs, diy a 2, ee a 167 2,144 2,311 1,658 5,010 6, 668 
‘ Lumber and wood products. ip’ ape ey eaten pie 1,620 4 1,624 2,992 67 3,059 
Pulp, paper and Se pte het ay OP Oe ae 217 51 268 621 312 933 
PGA NOM BUG PLOCUOLA vce of vale veeccdns V geime's oe 64 200 264 856 553 1,409 
Stone, clay and glass products. . 31 1 32 111 32 143 
PCRALWOTKING sa bueg a aac. so a wae oo i 791 29 820 6,974 352 7,326 
PAGEUDICAU. s7onn Bae earth ee deere A “aha 97 2 117 960 254 1,214 
4 Transportation equipment, N.€.C........-...2000+- ya eee 7 515 73 588 
BASING tener eed. etre tae P ta Le ae Geos 4/05 G0), cave eres ack 360 rh hy er 498 
‘ [STE A GV Cc) Ny a ee er ene ae 1,488 1 1,489 9,927 3 9,930 
2 Transportation (except BOATHON, co cue cvs am maine DIS ib enscer ace 513 7,250 32 7, 282 
z Communications and public utility.............. BU gently o quctes 21 245 2 247 
bs PoeG Gaitt MOP Wily cc Grae oc Siem ee ngs sree a6 181 169 350 1,092 663 1,755 
Ps Other skilled and semiskilled.................-- 884 96 980 6, 823 799 7,622 
DOES TYPGNE Le cy Sealy its wi sere Wigterp stereos) a Sted <8 on preg toe 25 9 34 799 131 930 
é BR DBTENUICES ss) 5. 4 amh oui 4 och eS ae ce ee areIg eS 136 26 162 2,226 66 2,292 
+ 
¥ BEML SCV OT IKOPSs ee cage cas oe ergy ono c' Smtpnr as oes 2,504 1,480 3,984 49,1388 9,520 58,658 
Pood Bild. LODACCD cee sce tee oaks + ooo ae a aniowe she 74 230 304 1,054 1,475 2,529 
, Lumber and lumber products.................-.- 103 i) 112 2,044 297 2,341 
CCTOUETS pate 2 ep aie eee SECT or eet ye Sma 83 43 126 2,594 165 2,759 
‘ TGHBUCNCTION, Accte re w ive cbwpete eae 48 wk sueren Oe MOS Mie wanieole eid 738 6,701 1 6, 702 
» MEHOT Uns killed WGEKEES os. a. mac ck oo neanine Ae 6 1,506 1,198 2,704 36, 745 7,582 44,327. 
_ SE GLAR Saar erate toe na ote e bP earancsaiee > 14,535 15,200 29,735 | 122,664 49,702 172,366 
~ 
TABLE D-4._AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
Weekly Average 
Industry * : = 
‘acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............ccece rece cect ence et eneeswenceseces 939 1,086 890 
Skee ROSS Soawids wale eA a ctN: Co AMPR eeraichasac cts PIMOS a 0 ACERS bie oe oh Mamas ood os 683 4 315 
TATE Se Ach Ree a reat Mb oldie we PERMA te Bente Mera ae ce em ina wean 219 268 183 
Mnnutnetimile cess. dated seve tok areloaisieclegwae nes Hvigke tas bn Lewes nesters 4,719 4,917 3,249 
Food iid NeindPod. PEOGUC te ga tee crs: tei dee van vite Hietee boo ve aie ster yew heer s 775 839 549 
Pextiles; -aApMarels ObGs. c..naiep ner w dies ta eat eo ewig Oh eeWe eg wp bee omete eee ce eae 847 718 484 
Lumber and finished lumber PIOGUCHS.. 20. e sees neces ten were eens: 553 584 423 
Pulp and paper products and printing............ 620s seen eee eee ener e eens 413 418 267 
Chemicals and allied products, 2.0.1... cssee ese e etre cece eens stauine needs 192 228 131 
Products of petroleum and Coal............cceeeee erect tence nent reece enone 39 46 31 
PRUDDEr PLO GUctar Melton cx tet wee ree). sein semtles b nwies ge Memcinsie nile pisen casei cee 66 63 49 
Leather and products 0... .s<ccenee tees sec cscrensc geese rere tseerencess fe 136 148 81 
Stone, clay and glass products.............scsceeecceee cece eens eter ee eeeees 137 162 108 
Tron and steel and products..>........-.0ceece cere sees ee eens nee eterenens 298 323 221 
Non-ferrous metals and products............scseeeeteee cence ener steer eens 232 234 170 
AC HINGT Ys curse g dy Mees die ree sree crore 218 241 150 
Rlbctncal equipment and products 202 240 143 
Transportation equipment and other manufact 611 616 442 
MAP ISUVACHIOH sacral tae Reads ves dn tere ow a en alem mannii dee 3,149 3,251 2,534 
Transportation and Storage............:.-;+++s-00+ * ee 939 1,032 779 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities A 182 169 102 
ERENT CMR Rts as. o raat en aiity. sven tone vim mneqnite stereraleta Fac mqirareetele. sumo ecalstey ee 3,090 3,444 2,070 
Finance, Insurance, PAC ATES ail ies Ee C0, eee pe Be San be 44 OO 352 408 191 
Service..... 7) Sas SO RN a eo ot Sea en oar ee ge te ey 5,677 5,580 3,892 
PR VOCU VAULT UARERLCS Tee S Osc cae octets co.cc de oe tichecaiccarche Wie o Weiss ae ele tetm cress oe ade bees 19,949 20,577 14,205 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 30, TO NOVEMBER 3, 1949 


Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


end of 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Applicants ; 


Referred Placements 
to end of 


vacancles! Regular | Casual 


Office 

during 

period 
Newfoundland 170 
Corner Brook 26 
Grand MAUR is actarecsiteens intense 3 
FS GORI Beko te sc latealetates et ciara 141 
Prince Edward Island.................. 1,314 
Chanlottetownrss i> ccs sess aay ete teen or 473 
Bum Mersaeaies ccacte sae: cheats ate. 841 
INOVS COUR Seeiesiss 50 stercocrtiiy ic te eipeaaslele ot 2,850 
TAM DErst Me sete aio: aii oin ois see Mees oie ee 49 
BFC ZOWRUOD vas ven cee eau eco cancers tas 53 
RT alifax er aerg 5.40 macro een oes 1,599 
ATRVEINOSB Seo eesincs srcRins.sieies esohe ne tee ee 10 
OnE WIGS sic1s wasters e Fey echeinns Oe eae 231 
TEN VGEDOOM so Aas viccs sisi scale catteetcrspeatels 20 
INGW" GIASZO Was vc oe Sane um aemeseneest ne 344 
pring His os. deans «ciate rma 13 
SVnO yee tun ote oe celsie kaae ees 366 
PE TUTO ce biases v.05 te otioastrcte oh & ale Someones 149 
Yarmouth-Shelburne..................- 16 
NeW BTUs wick, <.css.ece sucaai ese anes 2,286 
IB LN UTS soa cles act aatase ne oe tec en ee 12 
Campbellton sz sc cisieidctsistecccseisie oes ad ves 171 
HUCIMUNGStONS coclc ea nee aerle aero ana nia 43 
203 
51 
909 

7 
590 
16 
63 
152 


Oe he SESS ROM ORES amr nc RT 7 
Asbestos 
BeAVHAIMOMS. sess. etree Casa anton snes 35 
Buckingham :, <0 ....sroese ese te 89 
Causapscal 24 
GHANCLONM, Seed sosicceoer aasemee eet 60 
CBiGGUGII Es, Goan traeiaa tas onacees 206 
MI OUDCAU Ye cecicniexe 9/8 « mictsly.as « etereie cisuaye Dalen 8 
Drummondville 165 
Farnham 36 
Gran byes caus cctacisnesinraieltwimehinsst nes 150 
Mecha vele Stasatnisa: Ste eal e's wiaesee ies mele sratala ee 295 
Joliette.......... 128 
Jonquiére 82 
Pachiites.s weak nek 1 cok cotiras ose eae 90 
La Malbaie 9 
La Tuque 461 
Ise. oe tenes 129 
IMBURHO TS. o te teeciccilics tice ore 324 
Megantic 16 
Mont Darier ss < ps. n0.<s.siceheen cols siente ere 12 
EGLO Y casa cine ee sitters Guia e aeete 33 
MOntreAl TERE eects uc vacetes «recente 11,184 
Port Alfred 
Quebec.......... 1,651 
Rimouski... 13 
Riviere du Loup 39 
302 
103 
85 
126 
St. Georges de Beauce.................. 546 
tact VACINthO... 501. cneveAutbubcatectce 120 
SURREY vier yt or ae oe Sa mast ete a 315 
Be dOLOMO oP has. oss oe cete ek poets 202 
BtqvosephidtAlma......cc.s0ss sks ceeee 20 
Bhawnipan malls: .;.. . sacs oncavoy ccae 119 
RIHCEDFOGKO NER AG. .0 cc. steote ce aebeee 670 
Oke pete mre sire dis gikieceeass oooeee 41 
Thetford Mines 135 
Three Rivers 516 
WALCO Ree thes vs.cs even csicase beens 121 
Valleyfield...... 164 
Victoriaville 207 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 30, TO NOVEMBER 3, 1949—Con. 


ee 
SN SS —————— 


Vacancies Applicants 
ae) Reported| Untitled | Resis- | Referred | hen 
uri endot tered ¢ : Placements Unplaced 
; f ra Pe during CP ee ae SS ___| end of 
2 perio Pp period | V8eancies|p ocular | Casual period 

Ontarlo te ee On ee 44,739 | 15,340 | 65,274| 44,071 | 24,731 5,831 | 48,303 
eed Ee is hy PA ee tee eee 153 23 139 154 131 2 66 
ITIOY gs ane enieee sca s ce c 454 100 570 473 309 16 227 
Belleville........... ae 195 27 444 209 162 442 
Bracebridge. tee 98 47 195 80 oa (cee sith 4 178 
PEAS ON 510; 0'0d Sv peretalss sald ce. me tte oe o's « 143 38 169 153 103 1 117 
pea ond Pils on05 0%. ¢ opie ac Seren te’ aiatate atic on ae at) t po ae eM 33 1,655 
ee rer are rs eo as ee ee 2 ‘ Y 2 
aploton PlA0G.. vis.ce..cssesccoeesses. 54 4 163 68 oe ee ne 239 
Sees SEP R Ey ke en ee oe . a a 287 155 352 
BRERERIER AS ot ota7 a G8 Wate pine «Gee, ae, oe ete ¥en’ os 7 250 8 227 
MUA... echtia seas ae olla os os 206 22 304 236 te ~ 337 
Sua tee pe ee ee ee ens s 7 bet i 232 23 1,128 

Ce ee ee es mee 8 « y < 2 
HOME TANGOS 545:0.04 10g 9 6s uo pidiale «te bas 120 84 225 148 i 19 140 
pert iM EN 9 CVE oer gS eee oP em ae 549 385 799 324 252 36 840 
et Rie cieis iP AMEE baer eh Astle ve seree.8 cH a ve! a aS He 553 
engi eae noes. Pilea | cass} du} ate 96 af talk ste 
Guelph ais < als visa Ch ohn y wre hy Aisles aie 341 111 656 323 167 43 622 
See aed BATE aR I JI CIE A ofr bre rel iby corer 762 4,017 
Ree gs Pe ee ee ee ¢ 6 é 1 361 
eis, os) Serene Pe a 4 od . ns 89 120 
aa 87 65 218 61 oe ea A ots 
RORES LOR cs ficlece's's:3)0 0 OE sevice Woah wie vasa 684 115 1,101 896 498 104 757 
Kirkland Sn eee et eee 246 48 520 315 103 64 406 
Kitchener-Waterloo................005. 623 281 797 692 407 57 385 
RPSAUADHE CON oc pre's nig:eths 4:3:c.a viele dwele 6.0.06 « 197 19 457 181 169 6 294 
ony: On REI 8205 CR Re ch ee ae a cd = a 22 177 
PLOW OLN s-o Fao wie sah Hess allele alee eee ae Oo hogan es 66 
London tee Pe Sere Fee a ot eee 3,251 1,367 8,212 3,103 1,554 286 1,226 
Te ACL ete v ga 45 cgiv eee. GONE veiw ws a 4s 11 21 327 156 96 329 
BR SLIUMOG raters he’s. 596 Se Abo’ aretsle'Sb Vinisin e455 ce ES eee 127 77 57 2 137 
732 194 871 579 392 2 582 
284 58 688 273 152 23 678 
451 59 750 456 359 29 452 
226 5 438 253 168 53 439 
952 95 1,935 1,126 840 25 1,520 
2,009 699 3,316 1, 860 1,049 369 2,579 
Beas 1a pea ig a cd eae tai 
arry Sound........ 9 184 
Pembroke 348 43 512 383 273 7 296 
ss 72 27 152 75 48 11 148 
419 25 823 476 369 3 890 
29 10 232 4 24 2 225 
626 49 1,072 558 420 80 846 
105 11 256 120 63 22 414 
72 31 114 66 BE Ning ne ecalets 115 
108 30 246 112 56 20 213 
650 151 1, 604 620 418 92 1,440 
557 83 782 652 439 32 416 
440 69 717 603 349 14 457 
d 387 56 711 386 272 47 629 
BUI COG tant hier tetas Oar « cares amen ek 131 49 276 144 55 21 235 
108 45 114 91 62 16 92 
123 14 217 129 106 8 236 
233 59 314 319 135 35 238 
96 7 oie 122 100 12 230 
1,232 437 1,358 946 578 240 626 
512 112 952 785 370 5! 809 
16, 851 7, 860 17,090 15, 038 7,993 2,058 10,279 
212 24 509 343 204 361 
73 51 83 60 PR cree Pee 157 
213 17 334 231 157 37 195 
340 68 867 286 158 49 1,273 
311 139 469 358 SOO iicssed. seats: 221 
1, 628 114 4,271 1,953 789 597 3,614 
204 93 348 203 109 8 260 
7,774 2,190 13,034 8,220 4,037 1,821 8,799 
576 265 839 599 396 25 463 
77 2 256 fd fps 17 er 

135 28 429 0 15 26 2 
Portage la Prairie. .... sass )sens-+s sue. be or a ne ee z ae 

UNE LAE Gp i 4 atten tee eee ee a 114 4 

RI DOL A caracioatrOVoR ESTEE os os STs 6, 706 1,767 11,150 7,087 3, 256 1,736 7,707 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 30, TO NOVEMBER 3, 1949—Con. 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office » Regis- 
Reported| Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of ity = to Placements end of 
period period perio a vacancies} Repular | Casual period 
Saskatchewan. :..iccees2 00 «0c cuactetaess 3,817 1,049 7,177 4,538 2,030 943 4,705 
SLO Veil ss. = col Rebs kono Mens ber 92 23 155 88 62 Ie ieeeeees 87 
PIOQOBD UAWat devo 6 dee ORC ac wck elite i. 357 132 795 422 182 62 682 
Worth Battleford syr sess... sacene eee ens 161 39 248 176 107 10 233 
Prince Alpert.lnccet ess cacao ates are 319 84 639 400 205 36 481 
PROPIA. Cent Fe ee Reece oT cee. 1,425 270 2,404 1,794 716 481 1,097 
MBB RLOON ccs stacy eee a sr cance nets n eee 1,040 338 2,075 1,251 499 312 1,466 
PW COTO. cs arches cise coon tee nes com 55 54 202 58 394 Saat xe aie 275 
BVOM DUT co isc bal Pontotc tonite aitemnte ae atets 87 19 172 95 67 6 117 
PST ILO etal, 4 seekers. doraemon ar ene 281 90 487 254 154 36 267 
ACRE lew cthdete Da sie pdiaen o’olreln bs diarattire a vsstas 4 8,194 1,823 12,576 9,232 5,208 1,647 6,509 
BAIN OF Oe os vers wide sblaseicle Ss we anaes ates 102 76 12 70 87: | 25, Soe ae 97 
Galgarvio. tes bec ratatath vous ce Dulstienitins 2,862 529 4,713 3,392 1, 834 630 2,703 
DRT G a's aac Sateen <e oG ceotieee ene 110 19 160 9 CUR tends Se 126 
BAINOULOIRG. © o5c<. Nee o oe ees aoe 4,082 793 5, 809 4,598 2,417 956 2,566 
ESASOR. Soins lou cary toate eee nw' ts cle miaterotane aioe s 104 26 105 111 OSt A527 ate 65 . 
Meth OridgO.. uc cattle oo cidee teins sities 575 194 951 617 424 55 458 b 
MT odiGinGsELAteck.« ach enc. tents ceca silos 187 106 458 168 132:.| 720 soee oh 368 My 
PROC EI CREA alelg sce Mitel oe SEP Re Rae es 172 80 259 183 112 6 126 ; 
British Columbia. 5.2. c0cce sees cns 9,475 1,524 24,441 10,843 25,727 
OB Wwaclers, cies Ceres aot antaete anaes 182 12 491 203 513 
RIOUTGONBY, « «boc 60.05. c10' 010 27 11 186 25 268 
Cranbrook 63 33 101 65 97 p 
Dawson Cree 83 24 114 86 5 
Duncan 233 54 437 306 252 
Kamloops. 204 28 313 188 170 
Kelowna.. 116 17 * 276 159 221 \g 
"SEVEN a Ree ayy ren as Sirs RP 153 24 394 179 470 { 
POISON. Bis. chscast eect tes sop cee eae nae 178 28 802 218 161 
INOW Weatmoiister:<.<s..cce0. ss teeaseen. 802 171 2,356 965 3,411 ' 
North, Vancouver, -ote-ccs< + cbitesssc ce 387 28 888 401 962 
Dea aah eae 9 seinem Sone ee te 126 2 220 140 144 
PorteAlbernt.), 22sec s<.te ees anes 197 25 320 195 207 7 
PrinGe GOOTgO s.r. tee cad ce nate oon 437 37 783 540 402 : 
MPTANCE EUUDENts.<c.02 nae vers.s Heche tana 187 20 363 157 244 & 
PTINCOLON Here ri'esca pathic cues ok eee te 73 8 110 70 61 « 
reed We fo 3, REE ny SAREE oot nee 208 26 365 298 271 
WANCOUVGDa isos + sccsoier hac cote ete oe 4,623 711 13,784 5, 282 15,382 
WiernOn 3S Sees. woke setae Se tee suis 161 16 3 174 243 : 
WAOLOUIA fits scansctet etic cece oedes = ee 918 228 2,038 1,085 2,039 ‘ 
WeHithOrsOs cus setae sao as antineinos » eee 117 26 229 107 139 P 
q 
CANAIS ouvw cece wcnwe eee net anodes aat 99,743 31,245 | 183,203 | 102,886 57,067 13,958 | 172,379 7 
MVE NGS Sed re ara vies Grae ehtteae ccna eisai ata 65, 428 15,542 | 129,260 67,437 40,709 8,317 | 122,677 | 
eM AlGR, ose es se ee hen os ona ae oe 34,315 15,703 53, 943 35,449 16,358 5, 641 49,702 ; 
; 
. 
TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY ‘ 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 | 
| 
F 
5 Applications Placements 
Year | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
POURRA AOR Ls nie osc ts haven alterna’ 579, 645 208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
“MCE Pad Oa ee en Se 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
LESLES: 8 ee ORR IDR er kaos 568, 695 262, 767 831,462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
LED AE eee Bae ee PE Lea, ae 1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
ANNE SR SE cere idicyeyare los Fee ole oeien ee 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 |} 1,239 900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
A Sra ered: lt Ssinecore'e s «'¥ > CnSma apes 1,583, 01 902, 273 , 485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
Reena ecw re eee siss « ca ce nitics 1, 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 , 095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 | 
NORD MRE cies; fates i aie os tute: 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 9,412 
MI Meet oe a eN ES ah ao eras 0.0 hs8 am in vie 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LA ENE aR cin Bhi ciples xo os craw oA 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 | 
DBAUTPEN ORBEA) cc ti-ciGcnc, Ts i.+.«skcice tear 1,039, 097 411,362 | 1,450,459 404,369 185,775 590, 144 | 
= ’ 
| 
] 
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z TABLE E-1._SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
: BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO OCTOBER 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 
1949 TO OCTOBER 31, 1949 


1948 1949 

{ ; Insured Insured 

Region ‘Employers Persons | Employers Persons 
‘Registered | Registered | Registered | Registered 

S 

F15, 709 248, 398 “ 18,627 303, 767 
155,430 965, 273 57, 534 981, 463 
4 [i75, 675 1,338, 251 80, 331 1,415, 811 
Pi | 89,673 511,342 42,084 526, 696 
4 | 123,920 360, 206 24, 881 366,615 
’ 210, 407 3,423, 470 223,457 3,594,352 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
’ NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
ye AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1949 


6 days | 73 days 
oa Province and Sex Toran and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 | and 
over days days days days over 

PROWAOUNCIAN. o .csi0s esc cceseaFevan yee. 61 14 10 5 10 i) 13 

1) EV ea eet oe ne ge are ee 49 11 9 2 9 6 12 

IMAGES. nips PSOE UE ee 12 3 3 1 3 1 

} Male) egy tons. tegen Aeiaakite oak ace weal (3,385) (1, 278) (171) (322) (618) (383) (618) 
JMET EE epee Sera s tee Se ae (117) (16) (10) (17) (18) (23) (33) 

Prince Edward Island............. 405 75 25 49 72 38 146 

? ENE, Le 264 57 14 33 43 22 95 
TAURI | Sct aaah a ae fie Sener 141 18 11 16 29 16 51 

MIRED PADUA. \ Bice ee AP ce ce'e Fan atl sis 7,349 1, 885 671 1,115 1,432 812 1,484 

j ll peak 2 Bea ee Ge ea 6, 163 1,599 567 942 1, 182 688 1, 185 
GTRUIGMO AEs atte e See tric aes widcige« 1, 186 236 104 173 250 124 299 

3 MR ST EUIS WHO yrs Fo bet ncn. abcde Gc e's'e doe ache « 6,382 1, 661 504 798 1,129 615 1,675 
4 RD od Petes. «iv 5 EAI NM © Gime 6 sess 5, 107 1,341 425 632 923 488 1, 298 
BUBMIALG PR Sa8t... sdbet sus imma G ae aves 1,275 320 79 166 206 127 377 

. oS), Sa eR RE ie xk > See a 41, 887 10, 692 4,840 6,975 7,256 4, 223 7,901 
TGR OR eee ee ea CT ae 30,711 8,322 3,676 5, 220 5, 246 2,968 5,279 

LAE Sea ia ae ae ee ee 11,176 2,370 1, 164 1, 755 2,010 1,200 2,622 

PISTATIOS.. 5 ne) chet ho i.> «ik A eek een 31, 235 9,831 3,352 4,716 4, 662 2, 648 6,031 

Sete Mee one RCL wires G tiaainailc 21, 406 7,248 2,390 3, 287 3,072 1,541 3, 868 

J CRT CR i Se On nea Sek er 9, 829 2,583 962 1,429 1,590 1,102 2,163 
. BEAHIDO DAS: gecads ade sc Va wen eins ete 8 40 4,773 1, 660 463 615 646 359 1,030 
; LI Re RE Pe a SR a |S a 2,704 1,059 236 302 309 155 643 
2,069 601 227 313 337 204 387 

2,247 839 229 281 324 164 410 

1,490 662 150 174 186 84 234 

757 177 79 107 138 80 176 

3,927 2,042 275 421 415 216 558 

2,902 1, 665 177 265 246 134 415 

1,025 377 98 156 169 82 143 

17, 163 4,401 1,967 2,868 2,767 1,561 3,599 

12,746 8, 384 1,501 2,098 2,070 1,052 2,641 

4,417 1,017 466 770 697 509 G58 

Me ect bi gto laces ies bis caleague v4 FOR 115, 429 33, 050 12,336 17, 843 18,713 10, 640 22,847 

RADON eA cca nfctan eet Met NePe a ere ace arm ie ge 83, 542 25, 348 9,145 12,955 13, 286 7,138 15, 670 

Ss, iy eLayeies a <P ete ie ariel Me eee Xo 31, 887 7,702 3,191 4, 888 5,427 3, 502 CAl77 

TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO OCTOBER, 1949 

— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948() 1949 (1) 

4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 109, 311 140, 305 

4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 

5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 76, 248 103, 402 

3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 5), 265 68,979 

2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 

1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53, 114 

1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38, 790 49, 586 

1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 32, 182 57, 750 

1,013 3,715 40, 473 28,555 25, 847 33, 086 59, 080 

1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34,743 43, 620 77,091 
ete see cague fetes x 2,896 11,798 53,325 87,111 47; 372 COUON a, Sede 
MOE shred watcee emit e« 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79’, 849 Te OG. le oe acer 

eee nk. acak 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 464, 450 749,994 781,758 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1949 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims is 
pending from previous months) i 
Province Entitled Not Referred ‘ 
Total Initial | Renewal |' Revised to Entitled to Pending ; 
Benefit |to Benefit} Appeal 4 
Newfoundland.........:0+..+<. 53 43 6 4 26 25. 1 25 : 
(3, 190) (1,713) (206) (1, 271) (1,812) (499) (6) (1, 585) ; 
Prince Edward Island......... 203 122 66 15 141 43 2 46 2 
Novasscotine..seamkece: oreoiee 4,306 2,167 1, 648 491 3,382 860 44 869 
New Brunswitk. onc: «nents 3, 697 1, 807 1, 602 288 2,677 570 14 931 
Que beGhoac. )-betsawn.< ies thee 25, 890 14,817 8,510 2,563 19,417 4,542 274 6, 661 
Ontario s25% sacks awa + acne 23,475 13, 533 7,361 2,581 17, 202 4,690 274 5, 146 
Manitoba ¢..<c00 esse cers say 3,390 1,914 1,118 358 2,302 628 66 803 
Saskatchewan................. 1,698 1,039 508 151 1,119 277 23 446 4 
PAN Orbe oiise ua xis, o0 sate te eater ole late a 2, 787 1,733 799 255 1,953 490 25 640 
British Columbia.............: 11,592 6, 246 4,310 1,036 8, 608 2,115 79 2,755 
Total Canada, October, 1949... 77,091 43,421 25,928 7,742 56,827 | 14, 240(4) 802 18,322 
Total, Canada September, 1949] 59,080 31,881 20, 054 7,145 45,774 | 11,639(2) 878 13, 492 
Total Canada, October, 1948... 43, 620 24,538 13, 566 5,516 28,112 | 10,384(2) 983 12,023 


(4) In addition, there were 392 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 352 special requests not granted. 
(8) In addition, there were 181 speical requests not granted. 
N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. ‘They are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Cumulative : 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of | Total for 
October October Current 
1948 1949 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...................-..- 3,120 5, 685 35, 203 
IN OELUNO MIP lLOV OG 55-055... e a wea Soares Caan inlere Mate a etree aetna Ee et on eee 1,483 377 3,730 
Not. capableiof and not-available-for work...... ss 1-c0 caiedule peeaite tetiaeiek ote 564 828 5, 896 
Lossor work dué,to'd labour dispute, :....200. losers cae eek Tae E ERE nee 40 418 1,921 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............-....--. 1,274 918 9,721 
Discharged. for. misconduotis.....s stages «seues vecsrewesaa cates seem Re eee 448 709 4,455 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............-..eeeeeeeereceeeee 2,813 4,035 23,708 
Mphereasons (2) ssi oy ecto sere eee oreo a a ete ote ome are Daeeaee eee eats 642 1,270 7,534 
BL OGAL Pee attetecm erases coat eae Bicts aie an se el RCO aeian one ee aie 10, 384 14, 240 92,168 
(‘) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. | 
TABLE E-6.—N UMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK OCTOBER 
15 TO 21INCLUSIVE, NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT 
PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1949 
Number Number Number | Amount of 
Receiving Com- of Days Benefit 
Benefit mencing Benefit Paid ; 
During Benefit Paid (in dollars) 
Province Week During 
October Month 
15-21 
inclusive 
Iewioundland 3.o60.0255.0 0. vee cts ob Buk Oak Wee ene ee eee 41 17 1,102 
(2,494) (928) (63,314) (156, 988) 
erince Edward Island... 5... 0:2 cx wes sisee ae Mage ae nee eee 342 109 7,361 15, 066 
ANOVAS COLES sie: sie «0's leinib's's,q «1» 4c rte Sine eet eT Ne 4,695 2,676 105, 453 243,651 
Mew Brimswick.. .. ... bs vb sa.5a see scteieiere ole nner ot ete 3,800 1,896 87, 023 200, 584 
EU) 9, CoP ee GO wanes 27,251 15,731 663,154 | 1,504,818 . 
NEAT Feicale wien soo. nis ve a's vai a wy eR ccc ene ne 19,520 11,405 442,935 | 1,025,444 
MaNIGODE ris od ce s+ 4.0.) 's 6 bye ons tutes See ee iy ne ee 2,832 1,507 65, 744 ,579 ; 
Bask ALONG WANG. 2 6s. ssieu eno wee eo poe ten «nese eee eee 1, 252 725 28, 651 62, 602 
BIDEL CG Sorte cet ese et ae's.o ce Sc owes vals oe tase eee en ee ne 1,907 1,111 39, 888 89, 838 
British Columbia ss so3\s css s.sss sos ee owes a cae ee eee 10, 198 6, 634 233, 706 559, 164 
Total, Ganads, October, 1949:.....c. ssn see eee 71,838 41,811 | 1,675,017 | 3,845,541 
Total;Canada, September, 1949.....o.ucds. caer deceeaeemiereniess eae 34,414 | 1,611,461 | 3,671,773 
Total,,Canada, ‘October, 1048: 3:05 0sc css eee eee 21,331 878,430 | 1,768,559 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- — 
age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
— since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1.) Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only)t 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80:7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90°3 
126-5 164-8 7-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 4 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 ‘ 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104°8 . 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 B 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 j 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114°3 103 +3 ; 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 ' 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 f 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1. 97:8 q 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 } 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 * 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 | 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 y 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101°4 101-0 
: 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
8 111-7 116+1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
of 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
Ps) 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
‘0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 a 
6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
“6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
+4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 1195 110-9 126-3 
9-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
y 1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
econ: RED wa 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
1947 
PAQUAT Ye es 3 as < £ 25-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 ; 
29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116°3 142-3 
84-8 135-9 159-2 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-6 117:2 149-1 
Al-d 142-2 171-2 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 1585 ; 
471 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 ‘167-1 
48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
53-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
65-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124°5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
66-8 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
are 57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 / 
Dctober .. riswer ess 58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.......... 68-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 | 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
Deer Che, 67-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
WANUATY, hostinnte ss 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February........... 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marche ah snerss: 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
Fabel g | ere A ae TE 68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Mavivit re racstasc 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
FUNG Nec veal a cio 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167°7 128-4 184-6 
PUL Re Per hates sacs 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
August 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octobeia. 20% 99's 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 | 
November.......... 60+4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60:2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130°0 = | tac desc 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 
{+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1949 


(Base —August 1939=100) 


a | Total Home 
- — Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
; Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, ings and | laneous 
ca 1948 1949 1949 Services 
~ PRAIRIE oc 5 Hilane es acd: 3 152-0 155-0 154-2 201-8 110-6 132-6 194-0 156-7 122-1 
t Bead OT fo ons. 2s aca 156-2 159-0 157-9 195-0 117-9 134-1 193-5 155-6 128-3 
‘ Montreal. .3.263 004. 162-5 165-4 164-3 209-9 119-9 133-2 176:8 172-0 128-7 
. SOLOMGO. 3 scc%:6 ae 155-2 157-9 157-2 195-0 122-0 152-0 182-7 163-5 129-1 
_ Winnipeg....... at 153-0 156-2 155-7 201-3 119-0 121-5 177-1 171-3 123-1 
: Saskatoon... a 162-3 162-4 162-8 211-1 123-9 140-4 188-9 172-0 121-5 
Edmonton 154-2 156-8 157-1 210-5 112-0 114-6 187-8 162-2 125-3' 
3 Vancouver... 161-1 162-8 162-3 207-5 115-3 139-8 192-5 160-8 133-5 


+ N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
p! 
: (Base: August 1939= 100) 
‘a (Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 
D A D s re) N New 
cas ec. Aug. ec. Sept. ct. Noy. ov. 
Commodities* Per | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 
4 POOR NNT E TOI BOR Kd es ot ae atici-astes ince is Salas lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 154-8 | 258-1] 255-2] 250-5 69-9 
4 Reet TOUNG NOCH Kt. wunaieecceue ip cet vaccarns onat lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 287-3 284-4 279-3 66-2 
POL ATARY PODS ed varschigi ate eidine ie 0/04 grevarkis's ous ops aie Sed lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 288-7 285-7 282-2 64-9 
, SUT LD ET (ees RL ak, SR 5 ar RR a ae lb. 132-7 | 161-6] 162-3] 306-9 | 303-1] 297-5 47-3 
: Beel stewing) boreless.,..... 0. - <u sesen sew sieeiee lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 | 342-7 | 339-7 | 335°3 45-8 
P Meal {ront TO, DONGIESSs 6a .s6c ne vcicces oc cee lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 314-2 311-8 312-4 52-8 
t MUAIILD; LOR TOASE... 00.0. cbc owes treet VEredaaerence lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 248-6 242-3 240-5 68:3 
’ Pork, fresh loins, centre cut......5..........08 lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 | 249-4 | 246-8 | 238-0 64°7 
; Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.................5 lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 | 278-8 | 268-3] 254-6 48-5 
,- Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 236-1 235-5 | 233-9 74-6 
; EEC DULDY creates cere thaw inach as naees cee ae lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 | 205-3 | 216-7] 220-2 25-1 
Bhoriening -VEzeta DIG: Jc.sireles.ed a:.a:0,00'de skies + lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 | 221-5 | 222-9 222- 32-1 
PES ERAN O AN \ LAT EC itecis sis se(sie.d's ciateie de odcy ase | doz 156°4 155-3 181-3 237-4 | 234-5} 223-6 69°6 
1 Oe Saree WNP RN Bi ee ee ee Ban rer | qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 164-2 | 164-2 165-1 18-0 
% BUpher se Creamery, PFintB... ieee clos ose de baeas «4 lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 230-8 232-2 233-3 63°7 
4 Chicos, Pla, WAG, F UB. s ic. cy veces Reeves 00k pkg. 174:6 164-4 165-4 | 226-7 | 226-7} 226-0 30-2 
; Bread, plain, white, wrapped..................- lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 106-3 165-1 165-1} 165-1 10-4 
1 He ENB ME AOC y crac Fb ove sah b-aiety ot We vy atsiere alee lb. 127:3 124-2 124-2 221-2 221-2 221-2 7:3 
Rolled Oats, package........... lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 155-2 156-7 156-7 9-9 
orn Hakes, 8 OF). oc rcv vcccw ncn pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 163-0 163-0 163-0 15-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23's tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 190-6 189-6 186-8 19-8 
PCE CATO) CAs haw else Siok ofe Petals siete €aivle eae alah tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 146-7 146-7 147°5 17-7 
e [inp oupal a et: For oon VA eee en Sa ae tin 128-3 1382-7 | 132-7] 186-7] 184-1 180-5 20-4 
SUTIN Ba Gi ly ot Sed, een Re. 2h ete Aa 2 lb. 129-4 | 133-3] 183-3} 264-7 | 262-7 | 256-9 13-1 
UVC SS IgA aR 0 io en ae a 1 108-2 | 142-9 | 126-5] 168-3] 159-2] 163-3 8-0 
OUR LOON ibm ieee dxsccsiniegt wee 2e oss sey lalG lis. 89-9 | 218-3 | 149-4] 162-3 | 153-7] 150-5 32-9 
PUNCH ON taht tas ea ees sie aves, coh aide vise 22 lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 189-5 190-3 193-9 2-1 
DAISIES PRESOIERS  OULIE Ys a cies vic sine.ncotacd'e Puitpaie os lb. 104-0 | 107-9 | 108-6} 127-8 | 128-5] 127-8 19-3 
AG LICSE Steer Re Seas aii See ee eS | doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 130-0 124-6 137-3 37-9 
PAIGOUB), os tne soe Weretiers tas Bote Shoe peers seteniets ? doz. 111-3 | 147-7 | 148-6] 147-4] 150-5 | 162-2 52-7 
Mere BELA WD OTL rl OO euch Oss sy oe ve de Uwivtes ot jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 146-7 146-7 146-7 24-1 
RBRACH AI) Obs ate acvige:tiea viesaia 6 001Ris, oerass's aimee ane dee tin 101-5 105-4 106-1 142-6 142-6 141-6: 27-9 
Mermalade, Orange; 16 02, bas. 02s cern i ceeisyeee ot _ jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 141-4 141-4 140-7 19-1 
ROME ACPD yo Lis tie 1 aginst creas. de eats chteca: cbse a3 tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 157-7) 178-1) 177-5 | 177-5 30-4 
Roe PA MIST d gies ss others ok Se sie hivve Rapes e lb. 132:3 132-3 132°3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
LE WSU) OES ie yoy 8 sea bree re eae nt PN lb. 131-3 | 134-9] 184-9] 155-6] 155-6] 157-1 9-9 
Ib. 141-6 | 131-4] 181-7] 189-6 | 195-3] 208-9 70:6 
pkg. 145-2 | 131-6] 181-6} 176-9 | 176-9 | 176-9 52-0 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef ; Pork : 
= SS 
a 
& #2 s 
Locality Fy g 7 GS spall bortclal| Abs 
Es eke aoc a abe pee 
at) pap | BA |g Pee eee se eee 
=e ~ ° a 5 “a & oo 
s § oO g a a= to Bs, - vA 
2 oe) a z 5 ® a=) Se = 
a. mere gq > Oey . en | eves Sr an ae C= 
eS | os | Be | os] os | Hs | od | 28 | 2h | 22 
Sth = on © by E be al Ge eI Fy 8 Si . 
“aS !1S8|/32e]88| 88/88) eh | fe | fe | ge 
mR (om fon] ~Q mM a H & <a ~ a 
ts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts ets F 
P.E.I.— J 
1— Charlottetown: va. ciclecccscesesie dnc 71-6 66°5 61:6 | 49-8] 46-5 ]....... 65-0 | 66:3 | 53-3 72-6 ; 
Nova Scotia— b 
Dar Ealifaxst ia ciccsccsie lesions seine clears 69-8 64-2 59°5 45-1 Ae To Pt oe. 66-7 63°5 | 46-8 69-1 
B= New: GlasOW s v<cccs ciecidenec ccm 75+1 70:0 67-9 49:6) 48*6 fees eat. 64-2 67-2 | 55-7 74°7 
FSV ANGCY id ue v's.cis'5.a eidle,s10 6 014,5,018.0/0,0)8'3 79-0 71-4 256 1 Be Fl ADs roe esas 65-5 65-7 | 51-3 70-6 
Deeb PUTO. flere aici einiaieres> ofalels sip ataleiste-e einiaa 69-3 6352) lcs er OUT at: 7 el RES ceal Mancace 65-3 49-0 73°7 
New Brunswick— 
6— Fredericton: 5. veces ove sweiciele wie 72-1 64-3 62-3 44-2 41-7 | 52-5 63-4 | 59-7] 44-5 72-7 
P= ONOLOL crs sista erels cass clalaivele cote’ 72+1 67°7 ave ca eat Oe Gil ees eyes 67-2 65-8 | 46-7 731 
8) 
B= Saint JOHN. «cc as tawscie sc viedeecslee 72:5 66-5 61-5 44-4 A426 leis 67-7 64-9 44-4 71-5 
Quebec— ; 
DCO HICOUGUTA victccicce sia'e dele. siete alslese'alels 76-6 72°7 64-7 48-8 AO<O Skew lisa aac 57-4 50-4 80-0 ‘i 
AF rN oP cars tess Scie cistaelsleois's 65-1 63:7 59-7 46-4 43-6 | 48-2 ]....... 60-5 | 45-1 67-6 , 
PE —-MoOntredlin ass) suatsceistwina sin elie’ 75-0 70-5 68:3 44-5 40-9 49-2 68-7 58-9 46-3 70-6 7 
12 = OUNCHCC es. «ceric ee csoceaseces ee’ 72°5 67-8 63-9 42-0 39-5 58-1 66-4 52-9 44-4 65-4 
1B— NEST VACITUNG 655. cccacae nie Wake 67°3 62-6 62-6 41-1 33-7 53-7 66:3 59-3 45-2 74-4 
Dae ISE Sod OUTS 555 75-0) -loss'o alcha,s 5 cL elBS: 6 0 ays | Ceavatctors. | [eneetere auSual loPedacsratcte fi“ shatsapmeall Ie ate orev sucetete cee It eee re | ate ese ene pee 
{6—Sherbrookes. foot «.dccdice wiser 78-9 71:7 66-7 46-9 38-2 56-0 67-7 59°7 48-3 70-0 
NG OTCL da vie o's alsin boa eo eee oat 68-8 65-4 65-0 SOO AOra Teche anelen meee 60°5 47-7 | 70-8 ; 
ij ——0 hetlord Mines cc dececes<cews tle. caren SS Ie Caeete d BRI sricll enctiae MttsOuet Ceser 65-0.], 45-04..:..06 : 
18——Three Rivers: -...0occcccecieves «: 786) (6029%) 61°99) “43°44 (88-5 2k dees se 58-3 | 47-1] 71:5 . 
Ontario— ; 
TO—-BEHEVING: tewicsstt alo ceaene sees sae 69-5 69-0 67-5 50-3 CTV Tal teens 70°C 63-3 47-4 69-4 5 
ZO = Branton ilaco% on vs Seicottenca see 69-9 66-8 65-1 50-9 46-4 §2-3 68-( 66-6 43-6 70-9 rs 
2 Brock vallosviseices vesincvacehone 74:0 | 71 68-0 48-3 49-4 71-2 66-3 54-2 75-0 
dO Atha or oitenis ona cle ceste tive 72-4 69°7 70-1 51-1 4D Air ian 70-7 71-0 55°3 72°3 
ws —(COMWAll: «.4:tomaeweopeeseeeen ere 70°3 68-7 67°3 48-0 HP Reece ve 69-0 64-8 47°8 74-0 j 
24—Fort William............sceceee- 65-5 60-8 65-7 a0? 2b<Dladesrat 68-3 66-9 56-3 | 78-8 ; 
AREAS 2 eee eo 7-5 | 67:3] @4-3| 49-7] 46-7 |.......].0..... 67-3 | 48-3] 72-0 : 
ROAMING Mes alae neu cise cen cenawieenete 71°7 68°7 67-6 | 52-6] 49-7] 55-6 71-4 66-7 | 42-7 69-5 § 
Pie TL GIHIION, a oh bre osc sclocne tees ene 71-6 69-1 68-1 49-5 47-9 58-1 71-9 66-5 | 41-9 70-8 ‘ 
2S—KIngstON..2...<ccrsccccieceseeans 67-1 65-1 61-8 | 47-3 Ga Ba aatatetety 66-2 64-5 41:2 68-9 i 
Po RARCN ENGL eo oe vic csi pat ae od 71:3 68-9 65-2 49-5 47-6 55-0 70-3 65-5 45-7 72-3 
BQ aLondonsdee na, usec ee 70-1] 69-2] 65-2] 49-5] 46-8] 52-0] 71-2] 65-9 | 43-2] 71-3 . 
31—Niagara Falls.. .............000. 69°8 66-9 65-2 49-5 48-9 56:3 73°4 66-8 46-1 71:3 ‘ 
Bo INONCD BAY ire ine desde ceseteceses 69-2 67-2 66°3 48-8 ATs Bolan 68-3 67-0 | 44-7 | 72-0 J i 
DO— ORDA WE bcics sicasas c< es bens 68-7 | 68-2 | 66-4 | 49-9 | 46-7] 48-2]....... 65-7 | 42-9 | 67-3 
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Sie mars Sears So same ag cts 
P.E.L— 
ge -Chnvlottetowticwesacsacsoecus<s« 25-5 
¢ Nova Scotia— 
Bae LAMAN Ap oeatte Seton. oe cee cats eeainay | Loar. 
eI OW CIRSBO WN. ha, Se san cleans « 25-1 
BENS ONC annie ueiedistic'eislittivis cecae ess 24-7 
Perm ee siete cets wae ch aes dead 25:5 
New Brunswick— 
PS HipetarictOln heats ceesrkses vedo 25-4 
He LOUCHON Gt sta clin siesevianearcie »qaie-d 2 26-7 
1 SECU (0) 4 25°5 
Quebec— 
SU NICONUINI tes, Aiceiseiieaaiececee ih. 24-8 
AE Rc Fin ear an seers lee Ree ee aaa 23-1 
Peo MONGOAL ss wlegematien scaqeey cee: 4 24-1 
BP -OUGD OO ie fon cea ale Pattee e tase 24-2 
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31—N iagara ate) oF aie: IC, SES IT. 25-1 
Mee NOMEN Ta Ves oc cie sas sas¢cke seus 25-8 
Bez ORHRW Es cence he Ad's apices va.ce 23-8 
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cts, | cts. 
72°9 16-0 
71-5 19-0 
73-7 19-0 
77-9 20-0 
70-9 18-0 
73 +2 17-0 
76-9 17-0 
73-0 18-0 
71-3 17-0 
70-9 18-0 
69-3 17-5 
71-8 17-0 
68-8 16-0 
69-0 16-0 
71:5 17-0 
70-0] 16-0 
72-0 16-0 
70-9 17-0 
60-7 18-0 
66-7 18-0 
65-7 18-0 
60-6 18-0 
70-4 18-0 
74-7 | 20-0 
61-2 18-0 
66-1 18-0 
67-2 19-0 
64-9 18-0 
62-0 18-0 
62°+7 18-0 
72-8 19-0 
74:3 18-0 
66-6 18-0 
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Bread, plain, white, 
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Flour, first grade, 
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Rolled oats, 


Corn flakes 
8 oz. package 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOO 


Locality 


E 
ee 
oe 
n 
cts. 
AOA Wa dalemnisce cee sso site sasinsen” 69-1 
35—Owen Sound.......-.-+seeeeeeeee> 70-1 
36—Peterborough..........++++ee++- 72-4 
37—Port Arthur.......+ceeseeeeeeeee: 62-4 
38—St. Catharines.............++0+++> 69-0 
Z9—St. Thomas.......-.ceeeseeseeee- 69-3 
AV —Sarniat. j..0cceccse cevspensiegenrs 68-7 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..............+-++ 68-9 
@2—Btratlord. J. vecicceeccig ea neses oles 67-4 
43 = Sudbury generat a cevinciceensepinene 69-9 
44— Timmins... <0... 600s rceccecnteces 68-1 
A5—Tront0,....--200sserecccnseecers 71-9 
AG — Welland se ctreie.a x i4 scorns) oie cs pl vib inal cie 69-1 
AT—WINABSOL....2..62 26sec e veneers 68-7 
BSW GstOck i..05%< 00 oc'en oe ae ed. siciers crateieisles 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon. ..:...ccccscesecccsecees 60-0 
5O—Winnipeg.......-2-cceveccseeres: 62°5 
Saskatchewan— 
51— Moose Jaw... ....e-scceeeeeesoees 64-2 
62—Prince Albert............0ee-006 61: 
G8—Regina...c..-200cececercecscesess 62: 
54—Saskatoon........-+..2eceeeeeeees 59- 
Alberta— 
BB Calgary v.56 0 .0.ciie Bo sijeevinamene as 66-9 
66—Drumbeller.......-....0-ee00ee 66: 
57—Edmonton........-...seeeseeeeee 64: 
SR—Lethbridge.......5 05... ceeaseeses 68-5 
British Columbia— 
5O—Nanaimo....... 000s .uideseececsese 77-0 
60—New Westminster......... SCION 70-4 
61—Prince Rupert..........5.ensesees 75-0 
Geral eke oisleicin ofl nievid ve vlanen 72-4 
683—VANcouver.......... ee eereeeeeee 75-9 
G4—Victoria......00..cse eee e ec eeeeees 76-6 
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67-3 | 67-4 | 50-3 
70:6 67-9 51-4 
59-3 59-4 45-4 
67-4 64-8 48-6 
68-5 65-4 50-1 
67-0 64-0 49-3 
67-2 | 62-1] 48-9 
67-4 65-2 47-0 
69-1 64-4 49-6 
66-8 62-9 47-6 
67-7 | 69-7 | 51-5 
65-1 60-0 | 47-5 
64-8 63-6 47-4 
67:3 65-3 47-7 
55: ae 41-0 
55- 56-1 41:8 
61:7 | 63-7] 46-0 
56: 58- 40-3 
58-7 | 59-2] 43-0 
58 60-1 42-1 
b 
62: 64-8 45-3 


Veal, front roll (boneless), 
per lb. 


ee a i | ee | ee | eeenatete | Sasi eeeeine restates 
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67-7 
72-0 
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2 enna -¢ § 
Locality rs eg ae = = SQ} Sal sg 
to | Sw | = 4 g8]/4= | re) 
8 os <q © a Be a g o 
a4 > id - fs} aS f 2 e a & 
-3 38 4 I P s ‘gm Es ae! g es 
Slee (eas g/5.|/45/ 83/2.) 8.]| 838 
oe ag Sf oe | gece | oe Noe ee Me Ge 
oh by 5 he Fh Su be soe) a D ty ¥ 
ER | 58 | 88/28] 38) 85 Bef Sa) St Se 
H n <3] = Q 1S) Q fy a} (6) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
ISS CMT ee BRR as ee a 25-0 32-1 69-7 18-0 64-2 30-0 10-0 3 10-0 14:3 
BO—Owen Sound.c..e00is.vscwesesecas 23-9 | °32-0 64-4 18-0 63-7 28-9 10-0 7°3 9-5 14:8 
BO--Peterborough, .......0.2bes. cae: 23-5 | 31-5 | 65-2] 18-0] 63-0} 29-4] 10-0 7-3} 10-2] 14-1 
OP aL OFUSATER UL S, Gases cceaschieed oes ds 24-6 31-2 76-1 20-0 63-3 30-7 10-7 7:2 9-3 15-1 
oe —St; Catharines. cc.....52.cudelceecs 23-8 31-4 72°8 19-0 64-3 29-1 9-3 7-0 10-0 14-3 
Dees DOREAG SS) aio a. oo de dees 3 ds 24-6 31-9 65-6 18-0 64-5 30-3 10-0 7:3 10-1 Th.5 
BCS Oe ieee ele tt ce kn ds 24-5 32-3 62-7 18-0 64-8 30-0 10-0 7:3 10°3 14-8 
#1—Sault Ste. Marie... chien nesc- 23-4 30-9 76°3 20-0 64-4 30-1 10-7 7°3 10-3 14:7 
Beer nCABLOLE cite aa 8 bats rateaich o's 5 5 oiats 24-8 32-7 59-3 18-0 62-9 30-0 10-0 6:8 10-3 14-9 
a PMUTIEY Vic he Ge v-ctas sr eicielercae ceeds 25-2 32-0 71:7 20-0 65-5 29-9 10-7 7-6 10-5 15:2 
Coy S70 77 ae ee 25-5 32-4 72°7 20-0 63-9 29-9 11-3 7-6 10:5 15-0 
Mas OUOUEOS . cei sci cee tcp lee feeds 24-4 31-5 66°6 19-0 63-7 28-3 10-0 7-1 10-0 14-1 
PREV GHANG s,s 5.55 00s ob th sahke Joes de 24-4 32-2 67-8 19-0 63-9 29-2 10-7 7-0 9-7 14-1 
Ape WANGSOIS Gs sek. hac s secs oo ots este] 2079 31-7 65-4 19-0 63-6 29 +3 10-0 7-2 10-2 14-6 
BREW OOCSLOGIE. 0 57.)..50 ai eiacbrnceseics 24-4 31:6 59-2 18-0 64-0 29-6 10-0 6-6 9-4 14-9 
Manitoba— 
Rite TAr MO OWS, las Sete nae sate ne woescde 24-8 32°8 73°3 16-0 61-4 31-0 10-7 773 8-3 15-6 
BEV OMAN OR 5. ulyrsre a tats wee Pele die uae Ss 23-9 31-9 73°2 17-0 62-6 30-1 11-0 7-0 9-5 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Mila MGOSO URW ints 4i.nae beak eeees cde 25-9 | 32-6 ]....... 18-0 | 61-0} 30-0] 11-2 7-1 9-2) 15-1 
Ge—Prince Albert. 6oicae ps ens eee sone 26-4] 38-1] 72-8} 17-0] 61-7] 29-7 9-6 7:3 8-7 | 14-7 
Pe aR OLED nt oar cia wah tts 5 vip seit ais ace Ae 25:9 | 34-3] 69-6} 17-0} 60-1} 30-3] 11-2 7:3 8-7 | 15-1 
a BS A LOON soncns feared fs kichiess's ate 26-0 | 33-5] 71-6] 17-0] 61-0] 29-5] 10-4 7-1 8-7 | 14-7 
Alberta— 
ee MRR Sema, Las echt cae cota tae 26-0 | 33-7} 70-1] 18-0] 63-2] 29-6] 10-4 7-2 8-7] 15-0 
BG=—Drumbeller.5¢iitess. sce vde ode 27-7 | 34:7] 72-3] 20-0] 65-0} 380-2] 11-2 7-6] 10-5 |} 15-4 
itr PRCA LORY, gore ¢ sdisiesietvio's uiste'c sc <hs 27-0 34-4 68-2 17-0 62-8 29-9 10-4 7-1 9-0 14:5 
tie E OUNCE coe scsi. oe sais ane sake 26-6 34-3 72-4 18-0 62-9 30-7 11-2 7:4 9-3 14-7 
British Columbia— 
GIN ADA ING. cs.0 ae cBicie tig peisiees oes ste 28-8 32-3 69-6 20-0 65-1 31-4 12-5 7-4 9-9 15:3 
60—New Westminster................ 27-0 | 29-9} 68-6] 17-0] 64-1] 29-9] 11-7 7:3 9-7] 14-8 
Bi Prince: RYper tick «ease o.c/s0c a0 de 28-3 32-2 79-1 25-0 65-5 33°5 14-0 7:9 10-9 16-1 
(Eos US ee BCreee et ae ae Seer 28-2 34-5 74:5 20-0 64°5 31-2 13-0 7:6 9-2 15-4 
Dome MEOCOUVED , Fst of en Finn Ve spaisinse eho 27-3 | 30-6] 69-9] 17-0] 63-7] 30-4] 12-8 7-2 9-5] 14-8 
RA VICLOLIAST oc, iru Cea asic ole Acst, ad aces 28-8} 30:6] 72-4] 19-0] 64-3] 30-6] 12-8 7-6 9-7 | 15-1 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


| 
| 4 2 
Locality gt 3 » 
ea) s| s| 8s] 2 Es AE 
Sy | gn] 8c] as] 3 a/4 1/3 ak \ veal tee 
Siegel es) Sarees eee ee kt ee eee 
gs Sa |3a|°%s'| os | $82] ef |] 241 83 | Bs | 8 
22 |es|es| 22] 83| 38 | $8] a2] 22 | 28 | a8 
Bs | gh | §2| 35 | 28) $8 | BR | gh | 28] 8 | 82 
a & S) a 6 a ry fo} is 
cts cts cts cts cis. cts cts ets ets. cts cts 
P.E.1.— 
- 1—Charlottetown...........+. 23-5 | 18-2] 22-1] 13-2 8-0 | 24-5] 20-5] 20-0] 39-0] 66-3] 49-8 
Nova Scotia— r 
See alilaxn. otic tins <% ss dcaee =o 22- TR Blk yerae ats 13-3 8-0 | 26-6 22-3 18-5 37-3 62:7 47-8 ? 
3—New Glasgow............- 23-6 16-6 21-7 12-3 8-3 27-8 2180 eects 43-7 60°3 50-2 : 
B= SAnCY orotic de Ae cs she oes 20-9 | 18-3] 22-0] 12-8 8-6 | 28-1] 21-2] 19-8] 37-0} 58-0] 47-3 
S=“Turossec ste meteor a: 22-2} 16:7] 20-8] 12-6 8-1] 24-7] 23-4] 20-7] 35-8 | 64:9] 50-2 
New Brunswick— ) 
6—Fredericton...............- 20-4 18-9 21-3 12-7 7 25-0 | 21-5 19-1 dar b 57-1 49-4 
T——MOUCUOR. (isccaccdteascevns, Lee 19-5 21-5 12-7 8-4 26-5 21-3 20-5 40-3 | 56-7 | 49-6 ¥ 
Rea-Can nti lOLMeeecetas cons ob 19-8] 17-5 | 19-9] 18-4 8-2] 23-2] 21-5 | 20-0] 38-8} 57-3] 48:3 ; 
Quebec— 5 
= COlicoutuilsn nsec oo 17-6} 20-1] 21-1] 12-9 9-5 (8894 occ ce 23:8 | 40-0] 56-3} 56-3 ‘ 
| 
OF, Bes ctor s. crap 'stercyete: Bla 16-7 16-7 19-1 12:5 8-4 30-6] 20-2 19-7 41-0 | 46-7 | 44-5 ; 
hi=-Montreslic cc... mt cee nes 15-9 | 16-4] 18-5] 12-6 7-8 | 26-9] 22-6] 20-2] 36-5] 44:9] 45-6 ; 
12=Quebea..:.c52- oe. esarcnes 16-2} 17-7] 19-1] 12-1 8-4] 25-4] 22-1] 19-7] 37-6] 46-4] 48-9 
183—St. Hyacinthe............ 15-9 18-2 19-8 11:3 8-5 26-1 19-9 17-9 38-9 49-1 47-2 ‘ 
1O— SE JOUNS yh ceive we sleds ts 16-7 18-6 19-5 12-7 8-4 26-8 21-1 17-6 39-5 50-0 44-0 
15—Sherbrooke............++: 16-9 | 17-1] 19-4] 12-5 8-0] 25-5] 23-5] 19-7] 37-0] 49-9] 47:3 ‘ 
AG SOLEl: Piette naaiese face 17-7} 17-8 | 20-6] 11-9 9-7 | 28-7] 21-4] 20-5 | 36-0] 47-5 | 45-6 : 
17—Thetford Mines........... 17-6 17:3 20-7 12-7 8-0 25-6 22-6 18-3 43-0 | 48-6] 48-9 . 
18—Three Rivers............. 16-9 17-2 19-8 11-2 8-0 | 25-6 19-6 | 20-7 35-0 | 47-0} 47:1 ,. 
Ontario— ! 
19—Belleville............ Rea Drhe 19-1 17-1 20-0 12:5 7-6 2024 es ewes 18-4 35-0 | 44-7 46-2 ‘ 
4 
20 —BPANtlOL Gyo: ulerssieeses chalets 20-1 16-7 20-0 12-0 7:7 | 32-1 22-0 18-2 39-0 | 51-7 44-3 
2—Brockvillets. sc... - es ets 18-7 17-7 21-1 13-7 8-2 3255). asticlee 17-7 | 39-3 47-4 46-3 , 
Ph NATALIE So < ornis'n st cus iicteleiale 19:7 17-0 19-9 11-0 7:3 28-1 21-7 18-8 36-7 | 43-7 46-8 4 
5 Se OS rh 2) Ca oes 18-5 16-5 19-4 12-1 8-7} 30-3 20-0 19-0] 39-5 45-5 47-6 . 
24—Fort William............. 18-3 16-7 19-5 12-8 7-6] 34-1 21-9 21-4 36°3 49-8 47-9 
Poa TAl ir. nial oi «sm cheesnieeied> aS ee 17-2 18-9 13-5 8-2 33-5 23°4 18-4 39-5 46-9 44-4 ; 
DRA ANALD RG cog ss 5 c-0's ule asiv oxaMe 19-9 16-3 19-6 12-6 6-9 34-3 23-4 18-2 37-6 | 50-7 44-9 
PT EVAIIINCOM- 4 «0 c/6.a o'sisid = ove 19-4 16-4 19-2 13-4 7-9 33-5 | 24-0 18-9 39-0 | 52-2 44-5 : 
: 3 
28—Kingston..............50. 17-6 16-5 19-8 13-4 7-7) 31-2 21-7 18-3 35-0 44-9 45-7 B 
29—Kitchener................ 19-1 18-5 19-7 12-7 7-6 | 31-2 22-4 18-3 88-2 | 49-7 |. 45-5 
| 
ILE OM aS a aie fin © ia wiese v0 eles 18-7 17-8 20-1 12-6 7-4 29-3 21-7 16-9 38:0] 52-8 43-7- 
31—Niagara Falls............. 18-8 18-4 19-4 13-7 7-6] 31-4 21-7 18:0 | 37-5 54-4] 46:3 
32—North Bay............... 19-5 17°3 20-7 12-6 8-1] 37-4] 21-3 20-7] 38-0] 46-8 49-6 
SB—OsHAWEcee ccs cnce sss cece 17-5 17-5 20-0 12-4 7-5 SRO sees 19-5 | 34-0) 51-6 44-7 
| 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1949 


Sugar Coal 
Locality & E & 
Be} § a g E 33 Rent (a) 
ee a + gel fre 3 a 
oeop ae | a1 ot i | BL | dal Sel Ee 
lee eel else lalla gs 
feel ealerlerier|ec| en) 4° | ae 
een ce © Wek] eter bicte. | cain: | cts. | ots. | ewi| om] s| os). 3 | 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 27-8 | 39-2] 35-8 9-6 G4 TF | BBOE2 | cen 15.50, |).cageethacten 
Nova Scotia— 
Te TN ES Oe eae eee 29-6 | 40-1] 32-5 9-4 92-41 75°71 50°05... 16.75 | 29.00-33.00 
8—New Glasgow........... 29:0 | 44-0 | 34-2 9-8 Ge sat' COs Hl U4 Wie say. |. state 16. 00-20.00 
Se IV NOY verse Vireo ansete t= 29-1] 42-1] 32-2 10-1 10-0} 76:0] 50-8 ]....... 10.85 | 20.50-24.50 
Dee EUTO Gs ae cede caael.¥ ees 28:7 | 40-6] 32-9 9-3 9-4] 75-7} 52-3 ]....... ep ene CoRR ears ane 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............ 28-8 | 43-3 | 32-6 9-7 Oe Gi E783: 1 COCO cee. 16.50 | 21.00-35.00 
Moncton 3.606500 cece 29-1] 42-5] 31-6 9-9 9-9 Foe) 1 GOD occ 16:30) |. tees ees 
§—Saint Jobn....... 0.0... 27-6 | 38-4] 31-2 9-7 9-5 | 73-8] 50-9 ].....7. 16.93 | 22.50-26.50 
Quebec— c 
GB (OHICOUELMI, .yasctoeises +> 33-0 | 41-3] 36-8] 10-0 Dai UE CDOT O ZA CL |, coe It easestnes wise om fare 
ii <3 3 1) ULE ee eae 26:4] 38-4] 28-9 9-3 9-3 OG LBs 2a Dalen, gael austen enacts 
P= Montreal?. 0s cncse. bene 27-2 | 39-4] 28-7 9-0 9-4) 74-2) 63-1] 25.25 ]....... 25. 00-29 .00 
te AOMCDOG Etc en Pace cee « 28-7 | 42:0} 30-7 9-0 9-0} 73-1] 53-5 29.75 awit 29 50-33 .50 
13—St. Hyacinthe...........| 27-5 | 38-3 | 30-2 9-0 8-9 CT Ta BOS PE PD Nace a teeta hey sceetree eae oie sens 
Pa Shs SONNE ale ate aie’ «ca ce 28-6 | 39-4] 30-6 9-0 GAO dT ee i BAT WBS. OO Aly pected Lan cee iste. acaaa ake 
15—Sherbrooke............. 29:0 | 389-8] 29-5 9-0 9-0] 74-1] 53-4 | 24,50 ]....... 22.50-26.50 
dh Sorelsji.e 080s « sages 30-4] 41-0] 30-7 9-0 8-7] 73-2] 52-7 23.87 S/o igs | Ae oe NE 
17—Thetford Mines ......... 29:0 | 38-1] 31-1 9-0 8-9} 71-7] 52-9 25.50 sta ccclary'| Het eg oe See 
18—Three Rivers............ 26-1] 39:0] 30-5 9-1 8-9 72-3 | 53-3 24.00 Aros nal Mahe ric hte anc 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville...-.....5..-.: 28:5 | 34:6 | 28-4 9°7 Mehul wrOr Gol 6 O2e0i tt 23. 50.) ie, tae eccente iet eres sg 
20——Bratitiord . fn.1e.ewven,. 26:9 | 35:2] 28-0 9:8 9-7] 69-3] 52-4] 28.50 ]....... 23, 50-27. 50 
mi——-Brockvilles v.72nes20.55- 28-7 | 37-1 28-8 9°5 9-5 |) C859 fy “S1+9') 624.0040. 0c: byeuse eet alee 
Bea CDALNANL; « ssieagaicle's'3%9 28:0 | 37-0} 28-6 9-7 G04 G93 |Pebs° 124100) |i. caac mete cee eee tee 
oe OPN Wall we saicniods ov aes. 29-6 | 39-3] 28-7 9-3 9-3 | 69-0] 51-7) 25.25 |.......].....-0.. 20.20 
24—Fort William............ 26-1] 40-6] 30-4 10-0} 10-1] 66-5) 651-1 26.85 frases 29.50-33.50 
CAL th he eves Ueeeden et 25-7 | 32-4] 27-8 9-9 PSN OG che terse ord odes OUTS atenctet ec s\[ ee aes are ret-e tats anc/aue 
Bie Cuelpiz sania cdemar kes 26-9 | 34:8] 27-8 9-7 OE Taig OS? Sal modeOr) 29, 60) | ssoa) emew acta ee ast 
2i= Hamilton... esas ees as 25-5 | 33:3] 28-1 9-3 9-6 | 70-6] 58:0'} 23.00 |....... 30.50-34.50 
a TINPSEON eter tars oceans | oe eee ae 36-4 | 28-6 9-3 9-2) 71-8) 52-4 | 24.00 ]......4 34.00-38.00 
29—Kitchener............./.| 27:2 | 85:2) 27-1 99 9-8] 64-1] 54-1 | 28.50 ]....... 31.00-35.00 
BO WONMON. 27s scandent ss 27-4 | 33-4] 28-2 9-8 9-6] 68:7] 52-4 / 24.00 ]....... 2900-33. 60 
31—Niagara Falls...........|...+.+. 36:2 | 27-9 9-6 PEG Coed me Do aul seoTOO. Narn else eels ate ga acces 
B2—WOrth BAY >. nercccaes +0 26:0 | 36:8} 30-7] 10-0 DG l meal Dat4t PeadcU0 |macee ele es co oleseesis. cen 
AERIS AW Hs arisinn vins loin. « 6.0 25-7 | 34-5 | 26-9 9-5 Bo Samar COE BEE Acs DoD: |. cere a are [lace vals sieie'esisia ctaivis 
EE a ee EE SE 2 8 eS 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


nnn IEEE DUET IEEE SEEN 


erseaina 
re ra 
Locality 32 3 2 Ke 
8) 23) 2s] 2k| 38 | 21:2 18.| §| 8] bs 
58 éa | sa | fs | of | #S | gs | 24] BS | Be | =e 
Bs | 32| €2| se | 28 | $8] 58 | 22] 22) 22) 28 
= ae POo TB. LO. | Ge ee | et} Om tenia 
“ets, | ets. | ets. | ets, | ote. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. 
B4—Ottawas ca carticcces cise of 16-9 17-7 19-7 12-2 8-2 | 30-7 | 23-3] 20-4]....... 52-2 | 45-2 
35—Owen Sound.............. 19-9 16-1 20-4 13-1 6-3} 31-5 19-0 | 18-4] 32-5] 47-9] 45-9 
36—Peterborough............- 17-7 16-4 18-9 12-8 8-0] 30-1 22-2 18-2 | 36-0] 44-7| 47-1 
37—Port Arthur.............. 18-3 18-8 | 20-5 13-3 8-0} 38-3] 23-3 | 22-7 32-7 | 53-9 | 49-1 
38—St. Catharines............ 19-0 16-9 19-3 12-7 7-4] 30-1 27-0} 17-5 | 36-0} 54-3] 45-0 
39—St. Thomas.............-. 19-3 18-3 19-9 11-7 7-5] 29-1] 23-8] 18-3] 37-0] 45-0] 46-3 
A0=-SOINIB es i253 20a 0 w+ ein wrens 21-0 | 18-8} 20-5 13-1 7-8 | 28-7 | 22-0 18-1 39-0 | 45-4] 46-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 19-6 16-8 19-7 12-4 7-8 | 33-6] 22-8] 20-1] 30-8] 44-6] 47-4 
4%—BStratiord...5..2..s0e<c0ss 20-5 17-4] 20:3 12-7 7-7 | 29-9] 21-7] 17-7 | 36-9] 48-9 | 45-9 
43—Sudbury.......---0++eee0: 18-1 16-2 19-4 12-4 8-1 | 34-8 | 21-2 19-2 | 36-2] 63-3 | 48-7 
44—Timmins.........5..0.00. 18-5 15-9 19-7 13-9 8-1] 36-5] 21-9] 20-6] 42-2] 53-4] 47-9 
Be MOR ODHOSa a a4 acia/eln alsin seiner 17-9 16-0 | 18-8 13-2 7:7] 32-1] 22-4 18-9 | 35-7| 50-4] 43-3 
46—Welland...........--.+0+- 1922.4 ee 19-1 13-0 7-4) 31-4] 21-7 18-1] 34-0] 49-7] 45-6 ? 
Mme WITIGBOR ioc eato\A ais 4.051 dsecaia'e 18-7 | 18:3 19-8 12-1 7-2] 26:2] 24-3 18-7 | 39-6 | 49-0| 45-6 3 
48—Woodstock..............- 19-1 17°3 19-1 12-0 7-7 | 28-3] 22-5] 17-0] 38-4] 51-4] 44-1 
Manitoba— 
40— Brands ...6 0050.00 don. ses 21-5 19-3 | 20-1 15-5 8-4] 37-5] 20-5] 19-4 | 42-0] G0-4].:..... 
50—Winnipeg..............45. 19-6 18-6 | 20-0} 14-3 6-5 | 33-8] 21-9} 20-0] 41-9 62-8 | 57-2 i 
Saskatchewan— } 
51—Moose Jaw.............60. 21-9 19-2 | 21-1 14-6 8-0 | 41-6] 22-4 19-6 | 47-0] 54-8 }]....... 
52—Prince Alberbzsccicsciscte se 23:7) 18-8 | 21-6 14-6 9-0 | 39-5 | 21-8} 20-2] 48-4] 63-4 ]....... ‘ 
Gd ROPIDA. cca st es seals gies 22-1 19-6 | 21-4 14-0 8-1] 42-0] 22-3] 20-7] 42-5] 57-2} 59-1 
. 54—Saskatoon................ 22-0 | 17-3 | 20-6] 138-3 8-2 | 35-1] 23-2] 20-0] 45-5] 66-7 ]....... 
Alberta— 
| BS — Sal gary Le hide :s.s ssicilpseisy 22-7 | 16-8 | 21:2 14-3 8-3] 49-1] 21-5] 20-1] 39-6] 60-1] 54-0 
| B6—Dronrheller. v.00 sci<.c1+ill svatee aant 17-6 | 21-0} 14-4 8-4 47-8 | 21-5] 20-9] 34-3] 65-2] 56-2 
57—Edmonton Essie ne caeets eet 23-1 18:2] 21-7] 14-0 8-3 | 47-7 | 21-4 19-8 | 36:7 57-7.| 54-8 
iS 68—Lethbridge............... 23-4] 17-4] 20-2} 12-7 7-9 | 39-1] 22-8] 19-8 | 30-0] 62-0] 58-7 
| British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................- 23-5 18-7 | 238-5] 15-5 8-2 | 45-1 23-1 17:5 |. 87-8] 40-54 eos 
60—New Westminster.........] 21-1] 18-0 | 22-7] 14-4 7:2] 39-7] 20-6] 18-4] 31-3] 47-9} 48-0 
i 61—Prince Rupert............ +25-6 | 22-4] 24-9) 16-4 8-8] 49-4] 23-9] 20-0] 50-0] 54-3] 52-7 
re Ree site «is ta's cis hue oc vise wists 26-1] 20-5 | 22-1) 17-4 8-0 | 44-7 | 23-5} 21-2] 30-5] 57-4 | 55-7 : 
t 63—Vancouver..............0. 21-6 | 17-5 | 21-8] 14-6 7-5 | 44-0 | 22-0} 19-3] 30-6] 45-2] 50-0 | 
OV IGLOTIE sioisinie o'a\cio nisin o's 23-7 | 19-1] 22-7) 14-5 8-3 | 46-1] 21-5] 19-9 | 42-5} 51-0] 50-0 4 
4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1949 


Sugar 
Locality & 
f3|54| 5 
be eae er oe 
par | elon le 
— cts. cts. ets. cts. ets. 
84—Ottawa.............2-.. 26:5 | 37-6] 28-3 9-2 9-3 
35—Owen Sound............. 27-8 | 33-7] 28-8 9-9 9-9 
36—Peterborough........... 27-8 | 36-6] 27-4 9-5 9-4 
37—Port Arthur,..:......... 27-0 | 42-4] 30-1] 10-1] 10-0 
38—St. Catharines........ 32:4} 27-0 9-5 9-2 
39—St. Thomas............- 28-6 38-4 28-8 9-9 9-9 
BD Sarnins. recs veces 2s 28:2) 37-9 29-1 10-1 10-1 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26-9 | 37-4] 30-6] 10-0] 9-8 
42—Stratiord c.05.00% osces cee 28-6 |, 35-7 | 29-6 9-9 9-9 
43—Sudbury................ 28:4 37°9 30-6 10-0 9-9 
44—Timmins................ 27-8 | 39:9} 31-1 10-3 10-2 
FAO TOTONUO. fees. sie cewe ae 26:4 | 35-9 | 26-6 9-4 9-4 
46—Welland..........:..5.. 25-0 32-5 28-8 9-5 9-5 
Wi“ WABCSOP Is sa sistes te daar 26-2 | 384-1] 28-7 9-8 9-8 
48—Woodstock........- 200+: 27-7 | 36:4.) 27-7 9-9 9-9 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.........-2-...- 29-7 41-7 32-7 11-2 11-2 
60—Winnipeg...............: 27-3 | 40-2 | 29-7 10-7 10-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw,............- 29-5 | 41-3 | 33-3 11-2 }° Bt-2 
52—Prince Albert........... 28-8 | 44:0] 33-0] 11-5] 11-3 
IS PROPANE 2 orate cance a oa: othe 27-7 | 41:5] 32-6] 10-9 11:7 
54—Saskatoon..............- 28-4 | 42-4] 33-0] 10-9 11-6 
Alberta— 
WO=—Calgary..’ icc hassle ta st 27-6 | 39-2 | 383-0] 10-6 11-1 
56—Drumheller............. 30-7 | 45-7] 35-4] 11-0] 11-6 
57—Hdmonton.....0.66.5 +0 27-3 | 39-3] 31-5 10:7} 11-4 
eet oth bridges ee ty. oF ata 27-8 42:3 32-4 10-2 10-9 
British Columbia— . 
59—Nanaimo...............-| 27-0] 387-6] 29:7 9-9 | 10-6 
60—New Westminster....... 25-7 | 33-0] 30-0 9-1 9:3 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-8 | 38-1] 34-2] 10-4] 10-4 
Be Prall ac vteese bots dy ses 29:5 | 40:8] 33-1 10:0 | 10-4 
63—Vancouver...........0.. 27-0 | 83-1] 29-3 9-3 9-3 
BA ViCtOM A seo oiecaia.soe'tin'als «1s 0's 28-2 | 36:4] 30-0] 10-0} 10-0 


averages for earlier years. 


description and sample size. 


Coffee medium 


per lb. 


aoonr ok Ow Sama &@ © 


ae SoS OS 


Tea black medium 
per 3 lb. package 


or on 
bo bo 
o> o ao oo co f=) ~ o o a 


or 
bo 
_ 


Al 
rm 
o w w 


Coal 

Rent (a) 
a| fs 
Sart Ay 
z | a" 
ers ee Oale eee 
7 S81 al Se 34.00-38.00 
BE OO Nos dnc vag eee csv take cate 
DA DD [hee tts ats Nee a ais tetaetaasaee s 
c 
26:85 [5 ac0. a: 25.00-29 .00 
Ra Co Ie ee ee 29 .50-33.50 
AOD ce oo, Leave cts nent. ae aa 
Cc 
DAL BO Le Sars te ae od vim Con Peel eet 
PA OD ice Hast tele ox As aS aoe 
PO PO |e ict ots ss utanttats a Re od 
DAT BMS reacts 32.00-36.00 
26 BU erstew es 31.50-35.50 
De OO aos acres: 36.00-40.00 
PA ea A ee ne ae 
VEU yh cnade id 27.50-31.50 
28 (OO saa stale hata eh RT 
Mee Ac 16.35 | 23.50-27.50 
Picasa 17.55 | 30.00-34.00 
Sita TEGO ue ea die acters 
Wp seties LE TD shies Sls ee eet 
some 15.40 | 31.00-35.00 
Pie RT 14.90 | 24.50-28.50 
ce Ante y 12.40 | 28.50-32.50 
Se eo eae 23.50-27.50 
seid 8.20 | 27.00-31.00 
Are i SUR i ue Pace 
renee! PONS gee ee Oe 
bia ey 16.65 | 22.00-26.00 
atioshereaets 18.00 21.00-25.00 
Plat hs 16.25 Bere ot eae ae 
peteattage/s 17.04 | 27.50-31.50 
ees 18.35 23.50-27.50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They sliould not be used as a measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 

Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. ; ; 
(e) Prices quoted since November 1, 1949, are not comparable with those shown previously, because of changes in 
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G.—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY—NOVEMBER, 


1948—1949 + 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers “TG ( 
and Lockouts Involved Tape ine 
Date Conk: Come Zn Poe rea! 
mencing In mencing In an- 3 
During | Existence! During | Existence] Working gga 
Month Month Days Time & 
1949* 
AMUAYY eeeityie anti. sine ou are ak tats 10¢ 10 1,811} 1,811 9,700 0-01 
OPS T UREN rota ON ere al Palecele w Charen te ee 6 9 6,711 7,235 71, 732 0-09 
Mi srOh e cee bas eRe ook eee een ohm 8 10 1,228 5,978) 135,725 0-17 
A DRUMS Ree Meek ar ee aoe eh cna 9 18 785 7,877; 139,500 0-17 
ITE NER Oe che ace eae eee = aii Aut ets 2 15 23 4,028 10,540} 174,150 0-22 
CRITI RCIA abt eae coe seek ean 15 27 4,138 11,359} 141,084 0-18 
BLOGs Mate A cece eehchortar. inte SRE 10 18 7,336 12,501 57,744 0-07 
PASI US bc eeeec nhc ami ane ier wae 14 19 3,390 4,541 35,451 0-04 
MOU COMUDCER ee Fh Gly Peer ne Sree 11 22 6,171 8,211 66, 580 0-08 
Watomenr ce Mite barca ee ee een 13 19 10, 383 16,008 69,479 0-09 
IN OEM bet auc nascd had seas 11 20 1,381 8,904 135,526 0-17 
Cumulative totals........... 122 47,362 1,036, 671 0-12 
1948 
RURAL Ys Pity. fics ceheits Meal oe ered oe 19t 19 12, 729t 12,729 135, 835 0-17 
WRG DRUSEVR co ts: aase ches hee ak ee 8 14 1,858 11,058 140, 130 0-17 
NETO age Sa 8 ame el aie Beco AB actin cet oeh: 9 15 1,360 3,845 b/, 138 0-07 
April tas' napintas. 4 bet ae pate 08 sal 12 18 2,152 4,678 51, 269 0-06 
OS eprerdh, Sra. let Sos Clg Bee Mee’, Mca eee 13 22 1,157 3, 204 39,754 0-05 
OM Sean men cee toi. aA aleie Ce 16 29 2,048 3,804 34, 337 0-04 
aL Vas ites hice Lean aa hte 13 26 6,368 8,338 77, 588 0-10 
PETUB G: Se geh ee Meio clge at aeireaeie K 18 31 2,046 7,617} 110,625 0-14 
Deptomli bens, ee. Ge. soca eee 18 31 6, 296 11,619 112,759 0-14 
WatODer ease Ree see rere ts es 10 22 2,638 7,908 88,598 0-11 
INOVGMIDEI a eae te tes Cuetec bine ed 14 21 2,373 3,452 17,000 0-02 
Cumulative totals........... 150 41,025 865, 028 0-10 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but.a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1949 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ee ee ee Wile Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- | Workers | Working 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1949 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory workers, 1 10 250 |Commenced August 5; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. ‘3 agreement providing for increased 


wages, payment for empties, check- 
off, seniority, etc., following refer- 


minated. 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 925 20,000 |Commenced October 12; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays (one retroactive), 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


154 


ence to conciliation board; unter- - 


4 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1949 (1) 


Number Involved ;Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 


‘ and Locality Establish- | Workers | Working 
4 ments Days 
& Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1949 
“f Animal Foods— 
_ Meat packing plant workers, 1 152 3,300 |Commenced October 26; for a new 
= Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for certain 
‘ : changes in hours of work, seniority, 
- payment for statutory holidays, 
2 etc., as recommended by concili- * 
' ation board, and wage increase 
: granted to be retroactive to Mar. 
= 1-49; unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— (3) 3 
i Lithographers, 41 859 18,000 |Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
i. London, Hamilton, ment providing for increased wages, 
F Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., reduced hours, insurance and wel- 
 : Montreal, P.Q. fare plan, ete., following reference 
=f to conciliation board; unterminated 
; Web pressmen, 1 5 75 |Commenced October 18; dispute over 
z Toronto, Ont. placement of pressmen on the day 
. shift; following discontinuance of 
- the night shift; terminated by 
* November 24; replacement; in 
: favour of employer. 
; Metal Products— 
; Radiator foundry workers, 1 33 500 |Commenced October 21; for a new 
P Plessisville, P.Q. agreement and seniority in re- 
: employment of workers, following 
A alleged lockout; terminated Nov- 
ember 21; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
Motor vehicle factory 1 5,400 80,000 |Commenced October 21, 25, 26; 
workers, against alleged speed-up and result- 
Oshawa, Ont. ing dismissal of four workers 
following work stoppage on Oct- 
; ober 21; terminated November 21; 
“ negotiations; compromise, dismis- 
4 sals changed to suspensions. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
; Electric Railways and Local Bus 
i Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanics,etc., 1 80 160 |Commenced September 23; for time 
St. John’s, Nfld. and one-half for over-time and 
against dismissal of president of 
union; exclusive franchise of com- 
pany terminated November 2; 
indefinite. 
TRADE— ' 
Department store clerks, 1 59 1,400 |Commenced August 27; for a union 
New Westminster, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, as recom- 
mended by majority report of 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1949 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 140 140 |Commenced November 1; protest 
Drumheller, Alta. against penalty deductions from 
wages of haulage workers for 
failure to complete an 8-hour shift; 
terminated November 1; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 85 255 |Commenced November 1; to have 
Drumheller, Alta. “holiday lists’? posted monthly 
instead of yearly; terminated 
November 3; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— ‘ 
Brewery workers, \ 1 100 900 |Commenced November 9; for a new 
Regina, Sask. agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated November 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1949 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber products factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts— 
Paper products factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Megantic, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Galt, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, ete.— 
Automotive parts factory 
workers (asbestos), 
Peterborough, Ont. 


ConstRuUCcTION— 
‘Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Victoria, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


(1) Prelinimary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


Namber Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Establish- ‘Working 
ments | Workers Days 


1 189 3,400 
1 O58 300 
1 42 700 
1 202 5,000 
1 150 400 
1 120 66 
1 15 80 
12 300 600 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) Workers involved in Ontario—569, time loss 12,000 days; workers involved in Quebec—290, 
(4) 12 indirectly affected. d 


time loss 6,000 days. 
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Particulars( 2) 


Commenced November 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Apr. 23-49, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and 
revision of hours of work; untermi- 
nated. : 


Commenced November 18; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours, and 
other changes, under consideration 
by conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced November 1; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages retro- 
active to Jan. 1-49, in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated November 21; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 2; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages, reduced 
hours, time and one-half for over- 
time, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, in new agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced November 8; alleged 
infraction of seniority in dismissal 
of nine workers when staff reduced; 
terminated November 10; return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced November 4 and 10; 
refusal of union to accept recom- 
mendation of conciliation board 
against wage increase in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated November 11; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


Commenced November 17; juris- 
dictional dispute as to whether 
lathers or carpenters should instal 
wallboard; terminated November 
24; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced November 15; dispute 
over seniority of a worker reinsta- 
ted after dismissal; terminated 
November 16; negotiations and 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— 
- Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Price, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
athe 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Price, 25 cents 
each. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
_ Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
~ Free on Appuication. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1948— 
Fras on APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 
- Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerrs. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Studies on Seasonal Variations of Employ- 
ment— 
Reprinted from the Lanour GaZzErrE. 
No. 1—Automobiles and Parts Industry, 1947. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
FRrex on APPLICATION. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
; facturing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
_ Reprinted from the Lasour GazeErre. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
i ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
_ Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 1948. 
FRme on AppLicaTIon. 


Occupational Monographs— 
_ Careers in National Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
_ Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
_ Plasterers. 
Painters 


e. 
‘Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946— 
= REE ON APPLICATION. 


F 

“2 Minutes of Employment Facts’’— 
i Published semi-monthly. 
_ Fre on Appiication. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Cioutier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
fp ccrilalin of 1937, August, 1946. Price 
cents. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Pricn, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrs, 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Prices, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lasour 
GaAzErTtTeE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committee— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C., 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-16—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1945. 

Pricz, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FRers on APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). Fran on APpPLi- 


CATION. 

International Labour Conventions and 

eraien Legislation Concerning Young 
ersons— 


Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) Fru on APPLICATION. 


That's what I used to say, and it was true. 

Sometimes I’d dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn’t doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 

Now, I know those dreams will come true. 

They're guaranteed. 

Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 
involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. 


The Plan? 
A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


Oe he , : < 
AA GNAANIGI GF OVEVIMMENT 


ANNUITIES 


Fe ovrde tor Oil Pe 
Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 
Annvities Branch, 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION abou} Canadian Government Annuities. y 
; 


(PRINT CLEARLY) 
ADDRESS 220) a ee ee eee iat a Rap sunoncspher 


a he a ae ae ee os a ee hm ee ns 


